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MIVART’S “LESSONS FROM NATURE.”* 


Tue condition of what is called 
the scientific mind in England to- 
day may be described as chaotic. 
Its researches begin nowhere and 
end nowhere. Its representative 
men deny the facts of consciousness, 
or misinterpret them, which is equiv- 
alent to negation, and thus ignore 
the subjective starting point of all 
knowledge, while they relegate God 
to the domain of the unknowable, 
thereby removing from sight the 
true end and goal of all inquiry. 
Nothing, then, is the Alphaand Ome- 
ga of their systems, and it is small 
matter of surprise that theirs has 
been called the philosophy of nihil- 
ism. Yet it is sadly true that the 
votaries of scientism (sa/vd dignitate, 
O scientia /) are on the increase, and 
that Huxley, Spencer, Darwin, and 
Tyndall usurp among the fashion- 
able leaders of thought, or rather 
the leaders of fashionable scientific 
thought, to-day, the place lately 
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held by Mill, Renan, Strauss, and 
Hegel. It is not quite the /oz now 
to content one’s self with denying 
the divine inspiration of Holy Writ 
or with questioning the Divinity of 
Christ. We must iterate our belief 
that in matter are to be found the 
“promise and potency of every form 
and quality of life,” or that all liv- 
ing things sprang from a primor- 
dial homogeneous cell developed in 
a primitive plastic fluid eruditely 
denominated “ protoplasm”; nay, 
we must join hands with Herbert 
Spencer, and affirm of the First 
Cause that it is unknowable and en- 
tirely divested of personal attributes. 
It is evident that scientism is more 
rigorously sceptical than rationalism 
or the materialism of the eighteenth 
century—in a word, that it is su- 
premely nihilistic. Being such, it 
is worth while to inquire through 
what influence it has succeeded in 
dominating over so many vigorous 
minds, and winning to its standard 
the rank and file of non-Catholic 
scholars, It presents to the expect- 
ant lover of truth a set of interest- 
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2 
ing facts which fascinate as well by 
their novelty and truth as by the 
hope that the “ open sesame ” which 
unearthed them cannot but swell 
the list, and that whatever it pro- 
nounces upon is irrevocably fixed. 
No one can gainsay the value to 
science of the brilliant experiments 
and interesting discoveries of Prof. 
Tyndall, nor underrate the pains- 
taking solicitude of Darwin. In- 
deed, we are all more or less under 
the thraldom of the senses, and the 
truths which reach our minds 
through that channel come home 
with irresistible force. Hence the 
allurements of science for the ma- 
jority of men, and their complete 
subjection to the authority of scien- 
tific discoverers. No wonder, there- 
fore, that when a slur is cast upon 
the supersensible order—that order 
with which they have neither sym- 
pathy nor acquaintance—that same 
majority are ready to deride the 
sublimest truths of Christianity, and 
to devour the veriest inanities as 
the utterances of sound philosophy. 
No wonder that, captivated by the 
fast-increasing array of fresh dis- 
coveries in the field of physical sci- 
ence, they pay to the dreamy specu- 
lations of Spencer and Darwin the 
homage which is due to their solid 
contributions to science. These 
men forget that science is but a 
grand plexus of facts which afford 
to many a convenient peg on which 
to hang a bit of shallow philoso- 
phism. The truths of science are 
so cogent and obvious that most 
men, failing to discriminate between 
those truths and unwarranted infer- 
ences drawn from them, regard both 
with equal respect, and so deem 
those who question the latter to be 
the sworn foes of the former. It 
is this confusion of truth with error, 
natural enough under the circum- 
stances, that has imparted so much 
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popularity to the unphilosophic por- 
tion of the teachings of Spencer, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Proctor, e¢ id genus 
omne, and given to the guinea stamp 
the value which belongs to the gold. 
Moreover, our modern men of sci- 
ence have not only introduced us to 
the field of their legitimate labors 
with a large knowledge of its varied 
and interesting features, but have 
invested the presentment of their 
subject with a glamour which the 
splendid rhetorical training of the 
schools and universities.of England 
has enabled them to throw around it. 

Such being the anomalous and 
insidious blending of truth with 
error which characterizes modern 
scientific thought in England, we 
should welcome the appearance of 
any work aiming at the disentangle- 
ment of this intricate web, especi- 
ally if the ability and scientific cul- 
ture of its author give earnest of its 
success. Such a work do we find 
in that whose title heads this arti- 
cle, and whose author, Dr. Mivart, 
has already fully attested, in many 
a well-written page, his competency 
for the task. In his Lessons from 
Nature Dr. Mivart has undertaken 
the consideration of the more 
salient errors of Herbert Spencer’s 
philosophy and Mr. Darwin’s theory 
of descent and evolution. He has 
wisely addressed himself in his 
opening chapter to a refutation of 
the errors which vitiate the sub- 
structure of Spencerianism ; for the 
basis having been proved to be rot- 
ten, we are not surprised at behold- 
ing the entire edifice topple to the 
ground. This chapter he has enti- 
tled “ The Starting Point,” and sets 
out with this theorem for demon- 
stration : 

“Our own continued existence is 
a primary truth naturally made 
known to us with supreme certain- 
ty, and this certainty cannot be de- 
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nied without involving the destruc- 
rion of all knowledge whatever.” 

It will be seen from this state- 
ment that Dr. Mivart regards his 
opponents as having laid the basis 
of their systems on the quicksands 
of the most radical scepticism ; for 
certainly, if the fact of a To éy@ 
be called in question, all knowledge 
must go by the board, its containing 
subject being no better than a myth. 
Those casting a doubt upon the 
truth of this proposition are by 
themselves happily styled Agnos- 
tics, or know-nothings, and Dr. 
Mivart includes in the category 
such distinguished names as Hamil- 
ton, Mansel, Mill, Lewes, Spencer, 
Huxley, and Bain. These writers, 
one and all, have repeatedly assert- 
ed the relativity of our knowledge— 
z.é., its merely phenomenal charac- 
ter. They do not deny that we 
possess knowledge, but that we can 
predicate nothing as to its absolute 
truth. They claim, indeed, them- 
selves to have sounded the whole 
diapason of human knowledge, but 
they regard it only as a mirage 
which appears real to the eye whilst 
beholding it, but is none the less a 
mirage in itself. Dr. Mivart terse- 
ly points out the absurdity of 
this principle of the agnostic phil- 
osophy by stating that either this 
knowledge is absolute—7.e., object- 
ively valid—or has no correspond- 
ing reality outside of the mind, in 
which case it represents nothing— 
7.¢., is no knowledge at all. Those, 
then, who insist upon the relativity 
of all knowledge are “in the posi- 
tion of a man who saws across the 
branch of a tree on which he actu- 
ally sits, at a point between him- 
self and the trunk.” For if our 
knowledge be purely relative, we 
know it but relatively, and that 
relative knowledge of it is in turn 
relative, and so on ad infinitum. In 


other words, if we assert of our 
knowledge that it is relative—i.c., 
purely subjective—we affirm an ob. 
jective fact; for however much the 
facts of the mind be gybjective in 
relation to the objects represented, 
they become objective in regard to 
the mind viewing them as the term 
point of knowledge; so that to af- 
firm of a// knowledge that it is pure- 
ly relative is equal to affirming 
that the knowledge we have of 
that knowledge is not the know- 
ledge thereof, but a similar modifi- 
cation of the mind having no busi- 
ness to look for anything beyond 
itself. This surely is a reductio ad 
absurdum ; yet such threads and 
thrums are made the warp and 
woof of so-called scientific philoso- 
phy. 

Professor Huxley is the most con- 
spicuous champion of this universal 
nescience, and Dr. Mivart devotes 
himself at greater length to a re- 
view of his principles. Huxley 
says: “ Now, is our knowledge of 
anything we know or feel more or 
less than a knowledge of states of 
consciousness? And our whole life 
is made up of such states. Some 
of these states we refer to a cause 
we call ‘self,’ others to a cause or 
causes which may be comprehended 
under the title of ‘not-self.’ But 
neither of the existence of ‘self’ 
nor of that of ‘not-self’ have we, 
or can we by any possibility have, 
any such unquestionable and imme- 
diate certainty as we have of the 
states of consciousness which we 
consider to be their effects.” This 
utterance is remarkable for the inac- 
curacies with which it abounds and 
for the crudeness of its author’s 
philosophy. The fact that we im- 


mediately apprehend consciousness 


in the light of passing states is proof 
that, mediately or by reflection, we 
view it altogether differently, and 
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this latter mode certainly affords a 
more certain and satisfactory know- 
ledge. By reflection, then, or me- 
diately, we regard those passing 
states as the product of something 
enduring and continuous of which 
we are in reality conscious, while 
experiencing those modifications de- 
scribed by Huxley as “passing states 


. of consciousness.” When conscious 


of a state we are certainly conscious 
of that by which Consciousness is 
had, or we would be forced to ad- 
mit that nothing can be conscious, 
than which there could be no great- 
er absurdity. The direct conscious- 
ness, therefore, which Huxley’s 
“passing states of consciousness ” 
would describe, presupposes the con- 
sciousness of the organ of those 
“passing states "—a consciousness 
which stands in an @ frioré relation 
to these latter. The chief flaw in 
Huxley’s reasoning is that, as he 
confines consciousness to a mere 
modification, and admits no modi- 
fied substance as an abiding es- 
sence, he must regard mind, so far 
as he knows it, as a modification of 
nothing modified. 

We have not here followed out 
the exact line of argument pursued 
by Dr. Mivart, whose strictures on 
Huxley in regard to his absurd .po- 
sition must be attentively read in 
order to be appreciated; but we 
hope to have indicated enough to 
enable the reader to judge of the 
fitness of our neoterists to become 
the leaders of thought. Having es- 
tablished, then, the implied exis- 
tence of self in consciousness, Dr. 
Mivart proceeds, in a chain of the 
most solid reasoning, to marshal 
around this central truth those hav- 
ing a direct dependence upon it, 


and from the admission of which, 


Huxley had fondly hoped to escape 
by perverting the true data of con- 
sciousness. Memory is the corner- 
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stone of all knowledge outside of 
direct consciousness, and Dr. Mi- 
vart clearly shows that its testimony 
is constantly invoked by the most - 
outspoken nescients, so that, in re- 
gard to its echoings, the choice is 
absurd between what it attests gen- 
erally and the circumscribed field 
of operation to which Herbert Spen- 
cer seems anxious to confine it. 
But Dr. Mivart is satisfied in this 
chapter with having demonstrated 
the sufficiency of rightly under- 
stood consciousness to be the “ start- 
ing point ” of our knowledge of the 
objective, and properly dismisses 
the argument in these words : 


* But it is hoped that the cavils of the 
Agnostics have been here met by argu- 
ments sufficient to enable even the most 
timid and deferential readers and hear- 
ers of our modern sophists to hold their 
own rational convictions, and to main- 
tain they know what they are convinced 
they do know, and not to give up a cer- 
tain and absolute truth (their intellectuai 
birthright) at the bidding of those who 
would illogically make use of such ne- 
gation as a ground for affirming the rela- 
tivity of all our knowledge, and conse- 
quently for denying all such truths as, 
for whatever reason, they may desire to 
deny.” 


To the casual thinker it may ap- 
pear that the arguments of Dr. Mi- 
vart are somewhat antiquated as 
against the strongholds of modern 
error ; but the fact additionally illus- 
trates the slenderness of the re- 
sources with which error comes 
equipped to the fray, since, when- 
ever there is question of first prin- 
ciples, truth can with the same 
weapons always assail the vulnera- 
ble point in the enemy’s armor. 
It is true that in point of detail the 
ground of conflict has shifted, and 
that those who once successfully 
opposed the errors of Voltaire, Di- 
derot, or Volney, should they sud- 
denly appear on the scene now, 
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would have to count themselves out 
of the fight; but with respect to 
principles and ultimate expressions, 
we find the Agnostics of to-day 
ranging themselves side by side 
with the Gnostics and Manicheans 
of old. So we believe that Dr. Mi- 
vart has done well, before approach- 
ing the details of the controversy, 
to knock the underpinning from the 
whole superstructure of modern 
error by exposing the falsity of its 
principles. At least the procedure 
is more philosophical and more sa- 
tisfactory to the logical mind. 

In his second chapter, entitled 
“First Truths,” Dr. Mivart lays 
down the following proposition : 

“Knowledge must be based on 
the study of mental facts and on 
undemonstrable truths which de- 
clare their own absolute certainty 
and are seen by the mind to be 
positively and necessarily true.” 
This proposition finds its counter- 
part in every text-book of scho- 
lastic philosophy from Bouvier to 
Liberatore and ‘lon Giorgi, so that 
there is no need to follow the 
learned author through his very 
excellent series of proofs in support 
of it. The main points of interest 
in the chapter are his arraignment 
of Herbert Spencer's faulty basis 
of certainty, and the disproof of 
Mr. Lewes’ theory of reasoning. 

Mr. Spencer says (Psychology, 
vol. ii. p. 450): 


“ A discussion in consciousness proves 
to be simply a trial of strength between 
different connections in consciousness— 
a systematized struggle serving to deter- 
mine which are the least coherent states 
of consciousness. And the result of the 
struggle is that the least coherent states 
of consciousness separate, while the 
most coherent remain together ; forming 
a proposition of which the predicate per- 
sists in the mind along with its subject. 

. If there are any indissoluble con- 
nections, he is compelled to accept them. 


If certain states of consciousness «bso- 
lutely cohere in certain ways, he is ob- 
liged to think them in those ways... . 
Here, then, the inquirer comes down to 
an ultimate uniformity—a universal law 
of thinking.” 


We have quoted this passage of 
Mr, Spencer’s at some length, both 
for the purpose of exhibiting the 
misty, Germanic manner of his ex- 
pression, and of calling attention to 
Dr. Mivart’s neat and effectual un- 
folding of the fallacy which it con- 
tains. We presume that Mr. Spen- 
cer means by “least coherent states 
of consciousness” those proposi- 
tions in which the subject and pre- 
dicate mutually repel each other, 
or, in other words, those which in- 
volve a physical or a metaphysical 
impossibility. Had he, indeed, stat- 
ed his conception in those terms, 
he might have avoided Dr. Mivart’s 
well-aimed shafts, to which his clou- 
diness of expression alone exposed 
him. A cannon-ball fired from 
England to America is the typical 
proposition which he offers of “least 
cohering states of consciousness.” 
But every one perceives that the 
terms of this proposition involve a 
mere repugnance to actual and not 
to imagined facts, causing it to 
differ in an essential manner, ac- 
cordingly, from such a proposition 
as 2X2 == 5, against the truth of 
which there exists‘ a metaphysical 
impossibility. ‘The importance of 
the distinction may be realized when 
we reflect that there can be no ab- 
solute truth so long as we make the 
test thereof a mere non-cohering 
state of consciousness; for if the 
terms of a physically non-possible 
proposition do not cohere in con- 
sciousness, and if such non-cohe- 
rence be the absolute test of non- 
truth, that same non-truth must 
end with such non-coherence. This 
makes truth purely relative, and is 
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the legitimate goal of such philoso- 
phic speculations as those of Mr. 
Spencer, which would make all 
knowledge purely relative. 

Dr. Mivart distinguishes four sorts 
of propositions: “1, ‘Those which can 
be both imagined and believed. 2. 
Those which can be imagined, but 
cannot be believed. 3. Those which 
cannot be imagined, but can be be- 
lieved. 4. Those which cannot be 
umagined and are not believed, be- 
cause they are positively known to 
be absolutely impossible.” 

The third of these propositions 
finds no place in Mr. Spencer’s 
enumeration, since, according to 
him, it involyes “a non-cohering 
state of consciousness,” or, as he 


elsewhere expresses it, is “ incon- 


ceivable.” ‘That there are num- 
berless propositions of the third 
class described by Dr. Mivart the 
intelligent reader may perceive at 
a glance, and so infer the absurdity 
of Herbert Spencer’s “ non-coher- 
ing states of consciousness” viewed 
as a “universal law of thinking.” 

Thus there is no absolute impos- 
sibility in accepting the doctrine of 
the multilocation of bodies or of 
their compenetrability, though no 
effort of the imagination can enable 
us to picture such a thing to the 
mind. The common belief that 
the soul is whole and entire in 
every part of the body is “ unim- 
aginable,” but certainly not “ incon- 
ceivable,” since many vigorous and 
enlightened minds hold the doctrine 
with implicit confidence. 

In connection with this subject 
Dr. Mivart takes occasion to allude 
to Professor Helmholtz’s method of 
disproving the absoluteness of truth. 
He supposes 
“beings living and moving along the 
surface of a solid. body, who are able to 


perceive nothing but what exists on this 
surface, and insensible to all beyond it. 
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. . « If such beings lived on the surface 
of a sphere, their space would be without 
a limit, but it would not be infinitely 
extended ; and the axioms of geometry 
would turn out very different from ours, 
and from those of the inhabitants of a 
plane. The shortest lines which the in- 
habitants of a spherical surface could 
draw would be arcs of greater circles,” 
etc. 


We have quoted enough from 
the professor to indicate the drift 
of his objection. He concludes: 
“We may résumé the results of 
these investigations by saying that 
the axioms on which our geometri- 
cal system is based are no necessary 
truths.” Such is the sorry mode of 
reasoning adopted by an eminent 
man of science in establishing a 
conclusion so subversive- of the 
principles of science. Is it not 
evident that, no matter what name 
the inhabitants of the sphere de- 
scribed by Helmholtz might be- 
stow on the “arcs of great cir- 
cles,” these still would be “ arcs,” 
and as such those beings would per- 
ceive them? As showing the lack 
of uniformity of views which pre- 
vail among men ‘of science when it 
is question of super-sensible cogni- 
tions, Mr. Mill rushes to the oppo- 
site extreme from Herbert Spencer, 
and holds that there is nothing to 
prevent us from conceiving 2X 2=5. 
In this arraignment of Spencer’s 
faulty view of the basis of certain- 
ty, Dr. Mivart proceeds with care 
and acumen, and adroitly pits his 
antagonists against each other, or 
invokes their testimony in support 
of his own views as against them- 
selves. 

The other point of interest in 
this chapter is the author's refuta- 
tion of Mr. Lewes’ conception of 
reasoning. In his Problems of Life 
and Mind Mr. Lewes reduces the 
process of reasoning to mere sensi- 
ble associations, and entirely over- 
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looks the force and significance of 
the ergo. He says: “ Could we real- 
ize all the links in the chain” (of 
reasoning) “by reducing concep- 
tions to perceptions, and percep- 
tions to sensibles, our most abstract 
reasonings would be a series of sen- 
sations.” This certainly is strange 
language for a psychologist, and for- 
cibly demonstrates the hold Locke’s 
sensism still holds over the English 
mind. If we can conceive of a 
series of sensations in which the 
form of a syllogism does not enter— 
and we experience such many times 
daily—then surely there is something 
more in a train of reasoning than a 
mere series of sensations, and that 
is the intellectual act of illation de-- 
noted by ergo. Throughout this 
strange philosophism there runs an 
endeavor to debase man’s intellect 
and reduce it to the level of mere 
brutish faculties. The dignity of 
our common manhood is made the 
target of Spencer's speculation and 
Mill’s subtle reveries, while the grand 
work of the church which lifted us 
out from the slough of barbarism is 
being gradually undone. We must 
indeed congratulate Dr. Mivart up- 
on having led the way in grappling 
with the difficulties with which scien- 
tific transcendentalism bristles, and 
on having rent the net in which er- 
ror strives to hold truth in silken 
dalliance. 

We come now to the most diffi- 
cult and important chapter in the 
book—viz., that pertaining to the 
existence of the external world. 
We would premise, before entering . 
upon an analysis of this chapter, 
that nothing short of a slow and 
careful perusal of it in the author's 
language can convey to the reader 
a full impression of the difficulty 
and subtlety which attend the terms 
of the controversy as waged tripar- 
titely between Herbert Spencer, Mr. 
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Sidgwick, and the author. The 
statement of the proposition is sim- 
ple enough, viz. : 


‘*The real existence of an external 
world made up of objects possessing 
qualities such as our faculties declare 
they possess, cannot be logically denied, 
and may be rationally affirmed.” 


The terms of this proposition 
differ but little from those in which 
argument is usually made in sup- 
port of the reality of external ob- 
jects, but with Dr. Mivart it serves 
as the text of a refutation of Mr. 
Spencer's theory of “ transfigured 
realism.” Mr. Spencer stoutly pro- 
fesses his belief in the realism of 
the external world, but distinguishes 
his conception of it from the com- 
mon crude realism of the majority 
as having been by him filtered 
through the intellect, and based, not 
on the direct data of the senses, but 
on these as interpreted by the mind. 
According to him, “what we are 
conscious of as properties of matter, 
even down to its weight and resist- 
ance, are but subjective affections 
produced by objective agencies 
which are unknown and unknowa- 
ble.” Divested of an involved and 
trying terminology, Mr. Spencer’s 
theory amounts to this: The mind 
under the experience of a sensation 
is irresistibly borne to admit that it 
is not itself the active agent con- 
cerned in its production ; for sensa- 
tion as a “passing state of con- 
sciousness,” is not accompanied by 
that other “passing state of con- 
sciousness ” which exhibits the mind 
to itself as spontaneously generat- 
ing the sensation in question. 
Therefore that sensation is derived 
ab extra ; therefore its cause, un- 
known or unknowable, is something 
outside of the mind—z.e., has an ob- 
jective reality. It is a sort of game 
of blind man’s buff between. the 
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mind and the world, according to 
Mr, Spencer—we know something 
has impressed us, but how or what 
we cannot find out. 


“Thus the universe, as we know it,” 
says Dr. Mivart, ‘“‘ disappears not only 
from our gaze, but from our very thought. 
Not only the song of the nightingale, the 
brilliancy of the diamond, the perfume 
of the rose, and the savor of the peach 


- lase for us all objective reality—these 


we might spare and live—but the solidity 
of the very ground we tread on, nay, 
even the coherence and integrity of our 
own material frame, dissolve from us, 
and‘leave us vaguely floating in an in- 
sensible ocean of unknown potentiality.” 


This is “transfigured realism” 
with a vengeance, and leaves us 
somewhat at a loss to know what 
can be meant by idealism. It prac- 
tically differs not from the doctrine 
of Berkeley and Hume; forit matters 
little to us whether external objects 
exist or not, if they are in and by 
themselves. something “unknown 
and unknowable,” altogether differ- 
ent from what we consider them to 
be. The radical fault of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s “ transfigured realism ” is that 
he mistakes sensations themselves 
for the act of the mind which is 
concerned about them; and when in 
reality he speaks merely of the sen- 
sations as such, he imagines he has 
in view purely speculative intellec- 
tual acts. Such confusion is quite 
natural in a philosopher who recog- 
nizes no form of idea but transform- 
ed sensation, no purely unimagina- 
ble conceivability, This is evident 
when he says: 


“We can think of matter only in 
terms of mind. Wecan think of mind 
only in terms of matter. When we have 
pushed our explorations of the first to 
the uttermost limit, we are referred to 
the second for a &nal answer ; and when 
we have got the final answer of the 
second, we are referred back to the first 
for an interpretation of it.” 
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Thus is he compelled to revolve 
in acircular process which makes 
the knowledge of mind depend on 
the knowledge of matter, and vice ver- 
sd. How admirably does the scho- 
lastic theory of the origin of thought 
dissipate the clouds which befog Mr. 
Spencer throughout this discussion, 
and prevent him from seeing to what 
consequences he blindly drifts! ‘The 
unseen, the unfelt, the unheard are 
each and all absolutely nothing, so 
that sense alone can determine re- 
ality. Such is the philosophy of 
Mr. Spencer; and there can be no 
wonder that upon an analysis of 
premises he finds that, having set 
out from nothing, he lands upon 
the same unreal shore. Scholasti- 
cism—the philosophy which at the 
present time is returning into un- 
expected though much deserved 
vogue, superseding in the _ high- 
est intellectual circles the tenuity of 
Kant’s unrealism and the sensism 
of Locke and Condillac—proposes 
an explanation of the relation of 
the external world to the intellect 
through the medium of the senses, 
which cannot but elicit the endorse- 
ment of every logical mind. Just at 
the point where Spencer modifies 
his subjective sensible impression 
received from the external world, 
in such a manner that he can find 
nothing corresponding to it outside 
of himself, the scholastic supposes 
the active intellect to seize this 
phantasm or sensible image, and, 
having so far divested it of its sen- 
sible qualities as to fit it to become 
the object of pure cognition, offers 


‘it to the mind cognitive for such 


cognition, which, as the true cog- 
nitive faculty, pronounces it to be 
the type or exemplar of the object, 
and this he calls the zerdum mentis, 
or idea of the thing. The created 
light of our intellect, which is itself 
a4 participation in the uncreated di- 
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vine Jight, enables us to see and 
judge of what is exhibited to it 
through the organs of sense, sur- 
veying it, measuring it, and pene- 
trating its general essence so far as 
to be able to perceive that it is the 


spiritualized resemblance of the ob-- 


ject which primarily produced the 
sensation. 

We do not here propose to offer 
any of the usual arguments in sup- 
port of this system, apart from the 
palpable fact that it appears to offer 
to each faculty, sensitive and intel- 
lective, appropriate material for 
operation, but to contrast its ade- 
quacy with the confessed impotency 
of Spencer’s “transfigured real- 
ism.”’ And, indeed, not only is this 
latter impotent but eminently falla- 
cious. .In endeavoring to prove 
that the mind transfigures its sensa- 
tions in such a manner that there 
can exist no correspondence be- 
tween the sensation and the object, 
Mr. Spencer allows the decision to 
rest on his test-case of sound. With 
respect to the sensation produced 
on the auditory nerve by aérial un- 
dulations, he says that “ the subjec- 
tive state no more resembles its 
objective cause than the pressure 
which moves the trigger of a gun 
resembles the explosion which fol- 
lows.” And again, summarizing the 
argument, he says: “ All the sen- 
sations produced in us by environ- 
ing things are but symbols of ac- 
tions out of ourselves, the natures 
of which we cannot even conceive.” 
The fallacy of this statement it is 
not difficult to perceive; for Mr. 
Spencer rules out the action of the 
intellect, which can aione determine 
the value and significance of a sen- 
sation, and takes account only of 
the sensation itself, deeming it able 
to pronounce upon its own corre- 
spondence with its exciting object. 
Indeed, there can be no more corre- 


spondence between a visual object 
and the sense of vision than there 
can be between sound and a vibra- 
tion of the air, except in so far as 
the mind pronounces this to be the 
case after a due investigation of the 
respective conditions pertaining to 
both sensations, It is the mind 
alone which can determine that the 
sensation we call sound is the re- 
sult of air undulations, just as it is 
the mind which determines that the 
color and outline of visual objects 
are as represented in vision. ‘Ihe 
fault, therefore, of Mr. Spencer's 
view is that, having constituted sen- 
sation the sole and sufficient judge 
of its own objective validity and 
correspondence with external ob- 
jects, he is compelled at once to fly 
to his chosen refuge and cherished 
haven of the “unknown and the 
unknowable.” Again is he guilty 
of another transparent fallacy when 
he asserts that a series of successive 
independent sensations are mis- 
taken. for a whole individual one, 
which we accordingly speak of as 
such. The instance he adduces is 
that of musical sound, “ which is,”’ 
he says, “a seemingly simple feel- 
ing clearly resolvable into simpler 
feelings.” The implied inference 
is that, since experience proves this 
not to be a simple feeling, but re- 
solvable into simpler ones, there 
can be no reciprocity between our 
sensations and their exciting-causes. 
This reasoning might be accredited 
with ingenuity, were it not so ex- 
tremely shallow. For what is a 
sensation but that which ‘we feel ? 
And if we feel it as one, it must be 
one. It matters not if each sepa- 
rate beat, contributing to produce 
musical sound, should, when heard 
alone, produce a feeling different 
from that caused by the combina- 
tion of beats, since it is none the 
less true that the rapid combination 
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produces a sensation which is felt 
as one, and necessarily is one in 
consequence. Mr. Spencer seems 
to forget that causes in combina- 
tion can produce results entirely 
different from those to which each 
cause separately taken can give 
rise; or, as Dr. Mivart says, “ All 
that Mr. Spencer really shows and 
proves is that diverse conditions 
result in the evocation of diverse 
simple perceptions, of which per- 
ceptions such conditions are the 
occasions.” Mr. Spencer’s posi- 
tion, bolstered up as it is by the 
minutest analysis of mental con- 
sciousness and by a wealth of mar- 
vellously subtle reasoning, is after 
all but a prejudice. He is indis- 
posed to admit aught but sensation, 
and hence plies his batteries against 
every other element which dares 
obtrude ,itself into the domain of 
thought. How suggestive of this 
fact are the following words: 


“Tt needs but to think of a brain asa 
seat of nervous discharges, intermediate 
between actions in the outer world and 
actions in the world of thought, to be 
impressed with the absurdity of suppos- 
ing that the connections among outer 
actions, after being transferred through 
the medium of nervous discharges, can 
reappear in the world of thought in the 
forms they originally had.” 


With Dr. Mivart we ask, “ Where 
is the absurdity?” For surely He 
who made the brain might, if he 
saw fit, and as the facts prove, have so 
made it that it would perform its 
functions in this very identical 
manner. The steps of the process 
by which the results of nervous 
action are appropriated by the mind 
in the shape of knowledge will 
necessarily remain an inscrutable 
mystery for ever, but that is no 
reason why they should not be ac- 
complished in any manner short 
of that involving a contradiction. 
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This ends what we wish to say. con- 
cerning Dr. Mivart’s chapter on 
the “ External World.” He has not 
endeavored to shirk a single phase 
of the discussion with his formidable 
opponents, and we feel that if he 
has worsted them in the encounter, 
his triumph is as much the inevitable 
outcome of the truth of the cause 
which he has espoused as it is of 
the undoubted abilities he has ex- 
hibited throughout the course of the 
hard-fought contest. 

So pregnant with material for 
thought are the different chapters 
of Dr. Mivart’s book that we have 
thus far been unable to get beyond 
the opening ones, nor do their di- 
versified character allow of a kin- 
dred criticism. Thus, from the 
consideration of the ‘“ External 
World” the author at once pro- 
ceeds to a few reflections on lan- 
guage in opposition to the Darwin- 
ian theory of its progressive forma- 
tion and development. We wish 
we could bestow on the whole of 
this chapter the same unqualified 
praise which his previous chapters 
merit; for, though partaking of the 
same general character of careful- 
ness and research which belongs to 
all Dr. Mivart’s writings, in it he 
rather petulantly waves aside one of 
the strongest arguments and most 
valuable auxiliaries which could be 
found in support of his position. 
The proposition is to this effect: 
“ Rational language is a bond of 
connection between the mental and 
material world which is absolutely 
peculiar t> man.” He first con- 
siders language under its twofold 
aspect of emotional and rational, 
the latter alone being the division 
alluded toin the proposition. With 
the view, however, of facilitating 
his encounter with Darwin, he makes 
six subdistinctions which, though 
true, seem to overlap at times, or 
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at least are gratuitous, since they 
are not needed for the purpose of 
their introduction. Mr. Darwin 
has exhibited, in his effort to make 
language a mere improvement on 
the gutturals and inarticulate sounds 
of animals, less of his accustomed 
ingenuity than elsewhere, so that 
any amount of concession might 
have been made to him, and yet 
the orthodox view on the subject 
have been left intact. And this we 
deem the wiser procedure in such 
cases; for less expenditure of force 
is required if the outer entrench- 
ments can be passed by without a 
struggle, and siege laid at once to 
the inner fortress itself. In one 
point of the argument Dr. Mivart 
gets the better of Darwin so neatly 
as to remind us of a carte blanche 
thrust in fencing. Mr. Darwin re- 
marks that man, in common with 
the lower animals, uses, in order to 
express emotion, cries and gestures 
which are at times more expressive 
than any words, thus asserting an 
innate equality between both, if not 
even the superiority of the emotion- 
al over the rational language, and 
thereby insinuating that, in point of 
origin, there could not have been 
any difference between them. Dr. 
Mivart replies that certainly emo- 
tional language is more expressive 
when it is question of expressing 
emotion. “But what,” he asks, 
“has that to do with the question 
of definite signs intelligently given 
and understood?” The fact that 
man uses emotional language in 
common with other animals proves 
nothing beyond the additional fact 
that he too is an animal, which is 
not the question; the question be- 
ing whether in addition he pos- 
sesses exclusively another faculty— 
viz., that of rational language, sui 
generis—tadically different from the 
emotional. Mr. Darwin’s argument 


is thus representable : a and a (ani- 
mality) + x (rational language) = 
a and a. 

The passage in this chapter to 
which we reluctantly take excep- 
tion is the following: “I actually 
heard Professor Vogt at Norwich 
(at the British Association meeting 
of 1868), in discussing certain cases 
of aphasia, declare before the whole 
physiological section: ‘ $e we com- 
prends pas la parole dans unhomme qui 
ne parle pas’—a declaration which 
manifestly showed that he was not 
qualified to form, still less to ex- 
press, any opinion whatever on the 
subject.” Now, we are of opinion 
that, rightly understood and inter- 
preted in the light of the most re- 
cent researches, these words con- 
vey a deep and significant truth. 
Dr. Mivart is anxious, in the inter- 
est of truth, to maintain intact 
and entire the essential difference 
between emotional and rational lan- 
guage, and this we believe he might 
best do by investigating and adapt- 
ing the facts of aphasia. Apha- 
sia declares that language-func- 
tion is confined to some portion 
of the anterior convolution of 
the brain—a source or centre 
of nerve-power altogether distinct 
from the vesicular or gray portion 
of the cerebral substance which is 
concerned in the production of 
thought and all purely intellectual 
processes. This being the case, 
whenever we discover a lesion of 
the anterior convolution, and find 
it accompanied with impaired abi- 
lity of speech, we also find inability 
to conceive such thoughts as those 
of which words are the sole symbol 
and sensible signs. The researches 
made by Trousseau, Hammond, and 
Ferrier prove that the faculty of 
language is thus localized, the ana- 
tomical region being somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the island of 
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Reil; and though Brown-Séquard, 
a physiologist whose opinion is en- 
titled to great consideration, differs 
from this view, the fact that more 
than five hundred cases as against 
thirteen favor the opinion is suffi- 
cient guarantee of its probable 
truth. 

‘The distinction here is not suffi- 
ciently kept in sight between ob- 
jects of thought which are denoted 
by some symbol besides the articu- 
late word, and those which can be 
represented in words alone. All 
material objects, or such as are 
found amid material environments, 
belong to the former class, and of 
course need no words to become 
known. Their material outlines 
and specific sensible qualities suffi- 
ciently reveal them to the mind 
without any spoken language; for 
these individualize, differentiate, 
and circumscribe the object, and 
that is the whole function of lan- 
guage. When, however, it is ques- 
tion of purely intellectual concep- 
tions, such as obtain throughout the 
range of metaphysics, these are so 
bound up with their expression that, 
this being lost, the thought disap- 
pears with it. This theory, long 
since broached by De.Bonald, finds 
unexpected support in the facts of 
aphasia. There are two forms of 
aphasia, the one amnesic, involv- 
ing the loss of the memory of words, 
the other ataxic, or inability to co- 
ordinate words in coherent speech. 
The latter form is met with often 
separately, and under those condi- 
tions the study of this phenomenon 
becomes more interesting. We then 
see that all idea of relation has dis- 
appeared, because it being a purely 
intellectual idea, having no sensible 
sign to represent it, its expression 
heing lost to the mind, the thought 
perishes at the same time. Hence 
words are confusedly jumbled by 
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the patient without the. slightest 
reference to their meaning. Tke 
researches of Bouillaud, Dax, Hugh- 
lings, Jackson,* Hammond, Flint, 
and Séguin all tend to establisi: 
the close dependence of thought 
and language, and to justify the ut- 
terance of Prof. Vogt which Dr. 
Mivart quotes with so much disap- 
probation, or to lend force to the 
dictum of Max Miiller, that “ with- 
out language there can be no 
thought,” We have merely touch- 
ed upon this interesting subject of 
aphasia, as a lengthened considera- 
tion of it would carry us beyond 
our limits; but we hope to have 
stated enough to show that Dr. 
Mivart was, to say the least, rash 
in dismissing its teachings so sum- 
marily. We will, however, do him 
the justice of saying that he con- 
clusively proves the essential differ- 
ence between emotional and ra- 
tional language, and the absurdity 
of regarding the latter as a mere 
development of the former. He 
has done this, too, by citing authori- 
ties from the opposing school, and 
the labors of Mi. Yaylor and Sir 
John Lubbock are made to do yeo- 
man’s service against Mr. Darwin. 
We have thus far followed Dr. 
Mivart step by step through the 
opening chapters of his book, and 
have found at each point of our 
progress abundant materials for re- 
flection. ‘The field he has surveyed 
with close-gazing eye is varied and 
extensive ; and though many glean- 
ers will come after him laden with 
fresh sheaves of toilsome gather- 
ing, to him belongs the credit of . 
having garnered the first crop of 
Catholic. truth from the seeds which 
modern science planted. He has 


done this service, too, for philo- 


sophy: that he has enabled us to 
view modern speculations in the 
light of the grand old principles of 
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scholastic philosophy, and dispelled 
the clouds of sophistry which filled 
up and gilded over the cranks and 
crannies of modern error. He has 
appreciated au juste the drift and 
meaning of that false science which 
strives to make the beautiful facts 
of nature the basis of a pernicious 
philosophy. Not a few of our 
orthodox friends have hitherto 
failed to discern the real germ of 
falsity in the speculations of such 
men as Tyndall and Huxley and 
Spencer. They felt that the con- 
clusions arrived at by those writers 
are false, subversive of reason and 
morality, but, not being sufficiently 
versed in the premises wherewith 
those conclusions were sought to 
be connected, they were obliged 
either to hold themselves to a silent 
protest or to carp and snarl with- 
out proof or argument to offer. 


We should remember that, though 
principles rest the “same, con- 
sequences assume Protean shapes, 
according as a sound or a perverse 
logic deduces them; and such is 
the invariable necessity imposed 
upon the champions of truth that 
they must, from time to time, cast 
aside weapons which have done 
good service against a vanquished 
foe, and fashion others to deal a 
fresh thrust wherever they find a 
flaw in the newly-fashioned armor 
of error. Catholic thinkers must 
keep abreast of the times, and we 
hope that henceforth the opponents 
of scientism will abandon sarcasm 
and invective, and, approaching their _ 
subject with a fulness of knowledge 
which will compel the respect of 
their adversaries, proceed in_ their 
work, even as Dr. Mivart has done, 
with dignity and moderation. 





SEVILLE. 


Quien no visto a Sevilla 
No ha visto a maravilla. 


Our first glimpse of the soft- 
flowing Guadalquivir was a dis- 
appointment—a turbid stream be- 
tween two flat, uninteresting banks, 
on which grew low bushes that had 
neither grace nor dignity. It need- 
ed’ its musical name and poetic as- 
sociations to give it any claim on 
the attention. But it assumed a 
better aspect as we went on. Im- 
mense orchards of olive-trees, soft 
sand silvery, spread wide their 
boughs as far as the eye could see. 
The low hills were sun-bathed ; 
the valleys were fertile; moun- 
tains appeared in the distance, 
severe and jagged as only Spanish 
mountains know how to be, to give 


character to the landscape.. Now 
and then some old town came in 
sight on a swell of ground, with an 
imposing gray church or Moorish- 
looking tower. At length we came 
to fair Seville, standing amid orange 
and citron groves, on the very banks 
of the Guadalquivir, with numer- 
ous towers that were once minarets, 
and, chief among them, the beauti- 
ful, rose-flushed Giralda, warm in 
the sunset light, rising like a stately 
palm-tree among gleaming white 
houses. The city looked worthy 
of its fame as Seville the enchan- 
tress—Lncantadora Sevilla ! 

We went to the Fonda Europa, 
a Spanish-looking hotel with a patio 
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in the centre, where played a foun- 
tain amid odorous trees and shrubs, 
and lamps, already lighted, hung 
along the arcades, in which were 
numerous guests sauntering about, 
and picturesque beggars, grouped 
around a pillar, singing some old 
ditty in a recitative way to the 
sound of their instruments. Our 
room was just above, where we 
were speedily lulled to sleep by 
their melancholy airs, in a fashion 
not unworthy of one’s first night in 
poetic Andalusia. What more, in- 
deed, could one ask for than an 
orange-perfumed court with a splash- 
ing fountain, lamps gleaming among 
the trailing vines, Spanish caballeros 
pacing the shadowy arcades, and 
wild-looking beggars making sad 
music on the harp and guitar? 

Of course our first visit in the 
morning was to the famed cathe- 
dral. Everything was charmingly 
novel in the streets to our new- 
world eyes—the gay shops of the 
Calle de las Sierpes, the Broadway 
of Seville, which no carriage is al- 
lowed to enter; the Plaza, with its 
orange-trees and graceful arcades; 
and the dazzling white houses, with 
their Moorish balconies and pretty 
courts, of which we caught glimpses 
through the iron gratings, fresh and 
clean, with plants set around the 
cooling fountain, where the family 
assembled in the evening for music 
and conversation. 

We soon found ourselves at the 
foot of the Giralda, which still calls 
to prayer, not, as in the time of the 
Moors, by means of its muezzin, 
but by twenty-four bells all duly 
consecrated and named — Santa 
Maria, San Miguel, San Cristobal, 
San Fernando, Santa Barbara, etc.— 
which, from time to time, send a 
whole wave of prayer over the city. 
It is certainly one ofthe finest towers 
in Spain, and the people of Seville 
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are so proud of it that they call it 
the eighth wonder of the world, 
which surpasses the seven others : 
Tu, maravilla octava, maravillas 
A las pasadas siete maravillas. 

The Moors regarded it as so 
sacred that they would have de- 
stroyed it rather than have it fall 
into the hands of the Christians, 
had not Alfonso the Wise threaten- 
ed them with his vengeance should 
they do so. Its strong foundations 
were partly built out of the statues 
of the saints, as if they wished to 
raise a triumphant structure on the 
ruins of what was sacred to Chris- 
tians. The remainder is of brick, 
of a soft rose-tint, very pleasing to 
the eye. The tower rises to the 
height of three hundred and fifty 
feet, square, imposing, and so solid 
as to have resisted the shock of 
several earthquakes. Around the 
belfry is the inscription : 


NoMEN DoMINI FORTISSIMA TURRIS 


—the name of the Lord is a 
strong tower. It is lighted by 
graceful arches and ascended by 
means of a ramp in the centre, 
which is so gradual that a horse 
could go to the very top. We found 
on the summit no wise old Egyp- 
tian raven, as in Prince Ahmed’s 
time, with one foot in the grave, 
but still poring, with his knowing 
one eye, over the cabalistic dia- 
grams before him. No; all magic 
lore vanished from the land with 
the dark-browed Moors, and now 
there were only gentle doves, sofi- 
ly cooing in less heathenish notes, 
but perhaps not without their spell. 

On the top of the tower is a 
bronze statue of Santa Fé, four 
teen feet high, weighing twenty- 
five hundred pounds, but, instead 
of being steadfast and immovable, 
as well-grounded. faith should be, 
it turns like a weather-cock, veer- 
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ing with every wind like a very 
straw, whence the name of Giralda. 
Don Quixote makes his Knight of 
the Wood, speaking of his exploits 
in honor of the beautiful Casilda, 
say: “Once she ordered: me to 
defy the famous giantess of Se- 
ville, called Giralda, as valiant and 
strong as if she were of bronze, and 
who, without ever moving from her 
place, is the most changeable and 
inconstant woman in the world. I 
went: Isawher. I conquered her. 
I forced her to remain motionless, as 
if tied, for moré than a week. No 
wind blew but from the north.” 

At the foot of this magic tower 
is the Patio de las Naranjas—an 
immense court filled with orange- 
trees of great age, in the midst of 
which is the fountain where the 
Moors used to perform their ablu- 
tions. It is surrounded by a high 
battlemented wall, which makes the 
cathedral look as if fortified. You 
enter it by a Moorish archway, now 
guarded by Christian apostles and 
surmounted by the victorious cross. 
Just within you are startled by a 
thorn-crowned statue of the Zece 
Homo, in a deep niche, with a lamp 
burning before it. The court is 
thoroughly Oriental in aspect, with 
its fountain, its secluded groves, 
the horseshoe arches with their 
arabesques, the crocodile suspend- 
ed over the Puerta del Lagarto, sent 
by the Sultan of Egypt to Alfonso 
the Wise, asking the hand of his 
daughter in marriage (an ominous 
love-token from which the princess 
naturally shrank); and over the 
church door, with a lamp burning 
before it, is a statue of the Oriental 
Virgin whom all Christians unite 
in calling Blessed—here specially 
invoked as Mwestra Setora de los 
Remedios. The Oriental aspect of 
the court makes the cathedral with- 
in all the more impressive, with its 


Gothic gloom and marvels of west- 
ern art. It is one of the grandest 
Gothic churches in the world. It 
is said the canons, when the ques- 
tion of building it was discussed 
in 1401, exclaimed in full chapter: 
“ Let us build a church of such di- 
mensions that every one who be- 
holds it will consider us mad!” 
Everything about it is on a grand 
scale. It is an oblong square four 
hundred and thirty-one feet long 
by three hundred and fifteen wide. 
The nave is of prodigious height, 
and of the six aisles the two next 
the walls are divided into a, series 
of chapels. The church is lighted 
by ninety-three immense windows 
of stained glass, the finest in Spain, 
but of the time of the decadence. 
The rites of the church are per- 
formed here with a splendor only 
second to Rome, and the objects 
used in the service are on a cor- 
responding scale of magnificence. 
The silver monstrance, for the ex- 
position of the Host, is one of the 
largest pieces of silversmith’s work 
in the kingdom, with niches and 
saints elaborately wrought, sur- 
mounted by a statuette of the Im- 
maculate Conception. ‘The bronze 
tenebrario for Holy Week is twelve 
feet high, with sixteen saints array- 
ed on the triangle. The Pascal 
candle, given every year by the 
chapter of Toledo in exchange for 
the palm branches used on Palm 
Sunday, is twenty-five feet high, 
and weighs nearly a ton. It looks 
like a column of white marble, and 
might be called the “ Grand Duc 
des chandelles,” as the sun was term- 
ed by Du Bartas, a French poet of 
the time of Henry of Navarre. On 
the right wall, just within one of 
the doors, is a St. Christopher, 
painted in the sixteenth century, 
thirty-two feet high, with a green 
tree for a staff, crossing a mighty 
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current with the child Jesus on 
his shoulder, looking like an infant 
Hercules. These gigantic St. Chris- 
tophers are to be seen in most of 
the Spanish cathedrals, from a be- 
lief that he who looks prayerfully 
upon an image of this saint will 
that day come to no evil end: 
Christophorum videas ; postea tutus 
eas—Christopher behold ; then may- 
est thou safely go; or, according 
to the old adage: 


Christophori sancti, speciem quicumque tuetur, 
Ist& nempé die non morte mala morietur. 


These colossal images are: at first 
startling, but one soon learns to 
like the huge, kindly saint who 
walked with giant steps in the paths 
of holiness; bore a knowledge of 
Christ to infidel lands of suffering 
and trial, upheld amid the current 
by his lofty courage and strength 
of will, which raised him above or- 
dinary mortals, and carrying his 
staff, ever green and vigorous, em- 
blem of his constancy. No legend 
is more beautifully significant, and 
no saint was more popular in an- 
His image was often 
placed in elevated situations, to 
catch the eye and express his 
power over the elements, and 
he was especially invoked against 
lightning, hail, and impetuous 
winds. His name of happy au- 
gury—the Christ-bearer—was given 
to Columbus, destined to carry a 
knowledge of the faith across an 
unknown deep. 

This reminds us that in the pave- 
ment near the end of the church is 
the tombstone of Fernando, the son 
of Christopher Columbus, on which 
are graven the arms given by Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, with the 
motto: A Castilla y a Leon, mundo 
nuevo dio Colon. Over this stone 
is erected the immense monumento 
for the Host on Maundy Thurs- 
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day, shaped like a Greek temple, 
which is adorned by large statues, 
and lit up by nearly a thousand 
candles. 

This church, though full of sol- 
emn religious gloom, is by no 
means gloomy. It is too lofty 
and spacious, and the windows, es- 
pecially in the morning, light it up 
with resplendent hues. The choir, 
which is as large as an ordinary 
church, stands detached in the 
body of the house. It is divided 
into two parts transversely, with a 
space between them for the laity, 
as in all the Spanish cathedrals. 
The part towards the east contains 
the high altar, and is called the 
Capilla mayor. The other is the 
Core, strictly speaking, and con- 
tains the richly-carved stalls of the 
canons and splendid choral books. 
They are both surrounded by a 
high wall finely sculptured, except 
the ends that face each other, 
across which extend rejas, or open- 
work screens of iron artistically 
wrought, that do not obstruct the 
view. 

The canons were chanting the 
Office when we entered, and looked 
like bishops in their flowing purple 
robes. ‘The service ended with a 
procession around the church, the 
clergy in magnificent copes, heavy 
with ancient embroidery in gold. 
The people were ali devout. No 
careless ways, as in many places 
where religion sits lightly on the 
people, but an earnestness and de- 
votion that were impressive. ‘The 
attitudes of the clergy were fine, 
without being studied; the group- 
ing of the people picturesque. The 
ladies all wore the Spanish mantilla, 
and, when not kneeling, sat, in true 
Oriental style, on the matting that 
covered portions of the marble 
pavement. Lights were burning 


on nearly all the altars like con- 
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stellations of stars all along the 
dim aisles. The grandeur of the 
edifice, the numerous works of 
Christian art, the august rites of 
the Catholic Church, and the de- 
votion of the people all seemed in 
harmony. Few churches leave 
such an impression on the mind. 
In the first chapel at the left, 
where stands the baptismal font, is 
Murillo’s celebrated “ Vision of St. 
Anthony,” a portion of which was 
cut out by an adroit thief a few 
years ago, and carried to the 
United States, but is now replaced. 
It is so large that, with a “ Bap- 
tism of our Saviour ” above it by the 
same master, it fills the whole side 
of the chapel up to the very arch. 
It seemed to be the object of gen- 
eral attraction. Group after group 
came to look at it before leaving 
the church, and it is worthy of its 
popularity and fame, though Mr. 
Ford says it has always been over- 
rated. Théophile Gautier is more 
enthusiastic. He says: 


“ Never was the magic of painting car- 
ried so far. The rapt saint is kneeling 
in the middle of his cell, all the poor de- 
tails of which are rendered with the vig- 
orous realism characteristic of the Span- 
ish school. Through the half-open 
door is seen one of those long, spacious 
cloisters so favorable to reverie. The 
upper part of the picture, bathed in a 
soft, transparent, vaporous light, is filled 
with a circle of angels of truly ideal 
beauty, playing on musical instruments. 
Amid them, drawn by the power of 
prayer, the Infant Jesus descends from 
cloud to cloud to place himself in the 
arms of the saintly man, whose head is 
bathed in the streaming radiance, and 
who seems ready to fall into an ecstasy 
of holy rapture. We place this divine 
picture above the St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary cleansing the /eigneux, to be seen 
at the Royal Academy of Madrid ; above 
the ‘Moses’; above all the Virgins and 
all the paintings of the Infant Jesus by 
this master, however beautiful, however 
pure they be. He who has not seen the 
‘St. Anthony of Padua’ does not know 
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the highest excellence of the painter of 
Seville. It is like those who imagine 
they know Rubens and have never seen 
the ‘ Magdalen’ at Antwerp.” 


We passed chapel after chapel 
with paintings, statues, and tombs, 
till we came to the Capilla Real, 
where lies the body of St. Ferdi- 
nand ina silver urn, with an inscrip- 
tion in four languages by his son, 
Alfonso the Wise, who seems to 
have had a taste for writing epi- 
taphs. He composed that of the: 
Cid. 

St. Ferdinand was the contem- 
porary and cousin-german of St. 
Louis of France, who gave him the 
Virgen de los Reyes that hangs in 
this chapel, and, like him, added 
the virtues of a saint to the glories. 
of a warrior. He had such a ten- 
der love for his subjects that he 
was unwilling to tax them, and 
feared the curse of one poor old 
woman more than a whole army of 
Moors. He took Cordova, and: 
dedicated the mosque of the foul 
Prophet to the purest of Virgins. 
He conquered Murcia in 1245; 
Jaen in 1246; Seville in 1248; but. 
he remained humble amid all his 
glory, and exclaimed with tears on 
his death-bed : “ O my Lord! thou 
hast suffered so much for the love 
of me; but I, wretched man that:I 
am! what have I done out of love 
for thee?” He died like a crimi’ 
nal, with a cord around his neck and 
a crucifix in his hands, and so ven— 
erated by foes as well as fricads 
that, when he was buried, Mo- 
hammed Ebn Alahmar, the founder 
of the Alhambra, sent a hundred 
Moorish knights to bear lighted 
tapers around his bier—a tribute of 
respect he continued to pay him 
on every anniversary of his death. 
And to this day, when the body of 
St. Ferdinand, which is in a re- 
markable state of preservation, is 
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exposed to veneration, the troops 
present arms as they pass, and the 
flag is lowered before the conquer- 
or of Seville. 

The arms of the city represent 
St. Ferdinand on his throne, with 
SS. Leander and Isidore, the pa- 
trons of Seville, at his side. Below 
is the curious device—No 8 Do— 
a rebus of royal invention, to be 
seen on the pavement of the beau- 
tiful chapter-house. When Don 
Sancho rebelled against his father, 
Alfonso the Wise, most of the cities 
joined in the revolt. But Seville 
remained loyal, and the king gave 
it this device as the emblem of its 
fidelity. ‘The figure 8, which re- 
presents a knot or skein—*ad¢ja 
in Spanish—between the words No 
and Do, reads: Wo madeja do, or 
No m'ha dejado, which, being in- 
terpreted, is : She has not abandoned 
me... 
St. Ferdinand’s effigy is right- 
fully graven on the city arms; for it 
was he who wrested Seville from 
Mahound and restored it to Christ, 
to use the expression on the Puerta 
de la Carne: 


Condidit Alcides ; renovavit Julius urbem, 
Restituit Christo Fernandus tertius Heros. 


—Alcides founded the city, Julius 
‘Cesar rebuilt it, and Ferdinand 
III., the Hero, restored it to Christ ; 
a proud inscription, showing the 
antiquity of Seville. Hercules him- 
self, who played so great a ré/e in 
Spain, founded it, as you see; its 
historians say just two thousand 
two hundred and twenty-eight years 
.after the creation of the world. On 
the Puerta de Ferez it is written: 
“Hercules built me, Julius Caesar 
surrounded me with walls, and the 
Holy King conquered me with the 
aid of Garcia Perez de Vargas.” 
Hercules’ name has been given to 
one of the principal promenades of 
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the city, where his statue is to be 
seen on a column, opposite to an- 
other of Julius Cesar. 

The above-mentioned Garcia 
Perez and Alfonso el Sabio are 
both buried in the Royal Chapel. 
Close beside it is the chapel of the 
Immaculate Conception, with some 
old paintings of that mystery, which 
Seville was one of the foremost 
cities in the world to maintain. 
Andalusia is the true land of the - 
Immaculate Conception, and Se- 
ville was the first to raise a cry of 
remonstrance against those who 
dared attack the most precious pre- 
rogative of the Virgin. Its clergy 
and people sent deputies to Rome, 
and had silence imposed on all who 
were audacious enough to dispute 
it. And when Pope Paul V. pub- 
lished his bull authorizing the fes- 
tival of the Immaculate Conception, 
and forbidding any one’s preaching 
or teaching to the contrary, Seville 
could not contain itself for joy, but 
broke out into tournaments and ban- 
quets, bull-fights and the roaring of 
cannon. When the festival came 
round, this joy took another form, 
and expressed itself in true Oriental 
fashion by dances before the Virgin, 
as the Royal Harper danced before 
the ark. Nor was this a novelty. 
Religious dances had been prac- 
tised from remote times in Spain. 
They formed part of the Mozarabic 
rite, which Cardinal Ximenes re- 
established at Toledo, authorizing 
dances in the choir and nave. St. 
Basil, among other fathers, approv- 
ed of imitating the ¢ripudium ange- 
lorum—the dance of the angelic 
choirs that 


“ Sing, and, singing in their glory, move.” 


At the Cathedral of Seville the 
choir-boys, called Zos Seises—the 
Sixes—used to dance to the sound 
of ivory castanets before the Host 
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on Corpus Christi, and in the cha- 
pel of the Virgin on the 8th of 
December, when they were dressed 
in blue and white. Sometimes they 
sang as they danced. One of their 
hymns began: “ Hail, O Virgin, 
purer and fairer than the dawn or 
star of day! Daughter, Mother, 
Spouse, Maria! and the Eastern 
Gate of God!” with the chorus: 
“ Sing, brothers, sing, to the praise 
of tle Mother of God; of Spain 
the royal patroness, conceived with- 
out sin!” There was nothing pro- 
fane in this dance. It was a kind 
of cadence, decorous, and not with- 
out religious effect. Several of the 
archbishops of Seville, however, en- 
deavored to suppress it, but the 
lower clergy long clung te the cus- 
tom. Pope Eugenius IV., in 1439, 
authorized the dance of the Sezses. 
St. Thomas of Villanueva speaks 
approvingly of the religious dances 
of Seville in his day. They were 
also practised in Portugal, where 
we read of their being celebrated 
at the canonization of St. Charles 
Borromeo, as in Spain for that of 
St. Ignatius de Loyola. These, 
however, were of a less austere cha- 
racter, and were not performed in 
church. In honor of the latter, 
quadrilles were formed of children, 
personifying the four quarters of 
the globe, with costumes in accord- 
ance. America had the greatest 
success, executed by children eight 
or ten years old, dressed as mon- 
keys,. parrots, etc.—tropical Ame- 
rica, evidently. These were varied 
in one place by the representation 
of the taking of Troy, the wooden 
horse included. 

The Immaculate Conception is 
still the favorite dogma of this re- 
gion. Ave Maria Purissima! is 
stilla common exclamation. There 
are few churches without a Virgin 
dressed in blue and white; few 
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houses without a picture, at least, 
of Mary Most Pure. There are 
numerous confraternities of the 
Virgin, some of whom come together 
at dawn to recite the Rosario de Ja 
Aurora. Among the hymns they 
sing is a verse in which Mary is 
compared to a vessel of grace, of 
which St. Joseph is the sail, the 
child Jesus the helm, and the oars 
are the pious members, who de- 
voutly pray: 


** Es Maria la nave de gracia, 
San Jose la vela, el Nifio el timon ; 
Y Jos remos son las buenas almas 
Que van al Rosario con gran devocion.”” 


There is another chapel of Our 
Lady in the cathedral of Seville, in 
which is a richly-sculptured retable 
with pillars, and niches, and sta- 
tues, all of marble, and a balus- 
trade of silver, along the rails of 
which you read, in great silver let- 
ters, the angelic salutation: AvE 
Maria! 

At the further end of one of the 
art-adorned sacristies hangs Pedro 
de Campafia’s famous “ Descent 
from the Cross,” before which Mu- 
rillo loved to meditate, especially in 
his last days. Joseph of Arimathea 
and Nicodemus, in deep-red man- 
tles, let down the dead Christ. St. 
John stands at the foot ready to 
receive him. The Virgin is half 
fainting. Magdalen is there with 
her vase. The figures are a little 
stiff, but their attitudes are expres- 
sive of profound grief, and the pic- 
ture is admirable in coloring and 
religious in effect, as well as inter- 
esting from its associations. It 
was once considered so awful that 
Pacheco was afraid to remain before 
it after dark. But those were days 
of profound religious feeling; now 
men are afraid of nothing. And 
it was so full of reality to Murillo 
that, one evening, lingering longer 
than usual before it, the sacristan 
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came to warn him it was time to 
close the church. “ I am waiting,” 
said the pious artist, rousing from 
his contemplation, “till those holy 
men shall have finished taking 
down the body of the Lord.” ‘The 
painting then hung in the church 
of Santa Cruz, and Murillo was 
buried beneath it. This was de- 
stroyed by Marshal Soult, and the 
bones of the artist scattered. 

In the same sacristy hang, on 
opposite walls, St. Leander and his 
brother Isidore, by Murillo, both 
with noble heads. ‘The latter is 
the most popular saint in Spain 
after St. James, and is numbered 
among the fathers of the church. 
Among the twelve burning suns, 
circling in the fourth heaven of 
Dante’s Paradiso, is “the arduous 
spirit of Isidore,” whom the great 
Alcuin long before called “ Hes- 
perus, the star of the church— 
Fubar Ecclesia, sidus Hesperia.” 
The Venerable Bede classes him 
with Jerome, Athanasius, Augustine, 
and Cyprian; and it was after dictat- 
ing some passages from St. Isidore 
that he died. 

St. Isidore is said to have been 
descended from the old Gothic 
kings. At any rate, he belonged 
to a family of saints, which is bet- 
ter; his sister and two brothers 
being in the calendar. His saintly 
mother, when the family was exil- 
ed from Carthagena on account of 
their religion, chose to live in Se- 
ville, saying with tears: “ Let me 
die in this foreign land, and have 
my sepulchre here where I was 
brought to the knowledge of God !” 
It is said a swarm of bees came to 
rest on the mouth of St. Isidore 
when a child, as is related of seve- 
ral other men celebrated for their 
mellifluence—Plato and St. Am- 
brose, for example. Old legends 
tell how he went to Rome and back 
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in one night. However that may 
be, his mind was of remarkable 
activity and compass, and took in 
all the knowledge of the day. He 
knew Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, 
and wrote such a vast number of 
works as to merit the title of 
Doctor Egregius. There are two 
hundred MSS. of his in the Brd/io- 
theque Royale at Paris, and still more 
at the Vatican, to say nothing of 
those in Spain. His great work, 
the LZtymologies, in twenty books, 
is an encyclopedia of all the learn- 
ing of the seventh century. Joseph 
Scaliger says it rendered great ser- 
vice to science by saving from de- 
struction what would otherwise 
have been irretrievably lost. 

The account of St. Isidore’s 
death, celebrated by art, is very 
affecting. When he felt his end 
was drawing near, he summoned 
two of his suffragans, and had him- 
self transported to the church of 
San Vicente amid a crowd of cler- 
gy, monks, and the entire popula- 
tion of Seville, who rent the air 
with their cries. When he arrived 
before the high altar, he ordered 
all the women to. retire. Then one 
of the bishops clothed him in sack- 
cloth, and the other sprinkled him 
with ashes. In this penitential 
state he publicly confessed his 
sins, imploring pardon of God, 
and begging all present to pray 
forhim. “And if I have offended 
any one,” added he, “ let him par- 
don me in view of my sincere re- 
pentance.” He then received the 
holy Body of the Lord, and gave 
all around him the kiss of peace, 
desiring that it might be a pledge 
of eternal reunion, after which he 
distributed all the money he had 
left to the poor. He was then ta- 
ken home, and died four days after.* 


* Roelas’ masterpiece, the 7ransito de San Isi- 
doro, in the church of that name, represents this 
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On the church in which this 
touching scene occurred is repre- 
sented San Vicente, the titular, with 
the legendary crow which piloted 
the ship that bore his body to Lis- 
bon, with a pitchfork in its mouth. 
Mr. Ford, whose knowledge of 
saintly lore is not commensurate 
with his desire to be funny, thinks 
“a rudder would be more appro- 
priate,” 
was one of the instruments used to 
torture the “Invincible Martyr.” 
Prudentius says: “ When his body 
was lacerated by iron forks, he only 
smiled on his tormentors ; the pangs 
they inflicted were a delight; thorns 
were his roses ; the flames a refresh- 
ing bath; death itself was but the 
entrance to life.” 

Near the cathedral is the Alcazar, 
with battlemented walls, and an out- 
er pillared court where pace the 
guards to defend the shades of 
past royalty. As we had not then 
seen the Alhambra, we were the 
more struck by the richness and 
beauty of this next best specimen 
of Moorish architecture. The fret- 
work of gold on a green ground, 
or white on red; the mysterious 
sentences from the Koran; the cu- 
rious ceilings inlaid with cedar; 
the brilliant azu/ejos ; the Moorish 
arches and decorations; and the 
secluded courts, were all novel, 
and like a page from some East- 
ern romance. The windows look- 
ed out on enchanting gardens, 
worthy of being sung by Ariosto, 
with orange hedges, palm-trees, 
groves of citrons and pomegran- 
ates, roses in full bloom, though in 


solemn scene. The dying saint is on the steps of 
the altar, supported by two bishops, who look all 
the more venerable from contrast with the fresh 
bloom of the beautiful choir-boys behind ; the mul- 
titude is swaying with grief through the long, reced- 
ing aisles ; and, in the opening heavens above, ap- 
pear Christ and the Virgin, ready to receive him 
into the glory of which we catch a glimpse. It isa 
picture that can only be compared to Domenichino's 
“ Last Communion of St, Jerome.” 


not knowing that a fork: 
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January; kiosks lined with bright 
azulejos, and a fountain in the cen- 
tre; fish playing in immense mar- 
ble tanks, tiny jets of water spring- 
ing up along the paths to cool the 
air, a bright sun, and a delicious 
temperature. All this was the cre- 
ation of Don Pedro the Cruel, aid- 
ed by some of the best Moorish 
workmen from Granada. Here 
reigned triumphant Maria de Pa- 
dilla, called the queen of sorcerers 
by the people, who looked upon 
Don Pedro as bewitched. When 
she died, the king had her buried 
with royal honors—shocking to say, 
in the Capilla Real, where lies Fer- 
nando the Saint! Her apartments 
are pointed out, now silent and de- 
serted where once reigned love and 
feasting—yes, and crime. In one 
of the halls it is said Don Pedro 
treacherously slew Abou Said, King 
of the Moors, who had come to 
visit him in sumptuous garments 
of silk and gold, covered with jew- 
els—slew him for the sake of the 
booty. Among the spoils were 
three rubies of extraordinary bril- 
liancy, as large as pigeons’ eggs, 
one of which Don Pedro after- 
wards gave the Black Prince; it is 
now said to adorn the royal crown 
of England. 

There is a little oratory in the 
Alcazar, only nineor ten feet square, 
called the Capilla de los Azulejos, 
because the altar, retable, and the 
walls to a certain height, are com- 
posed of enamelled tiles, some of 
which bear the F and Y, with the 
arrows and yoke, showing they were 
made in the time of Isabella the 
Catholic. The altar-piece repre- 
sents the Visitation. In this cha 
pel Charles V. was married to Isa- 
bella of Portugal. 

No one omits to visit the hospi- 
tal of Za Caridad, which stands on 
a square by the Guadalquivir, with 
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five large pictures on the front, of 
blue and white azw/ejos, painted 
after the designs of Murillo. One 
of them represents St. George and 
the dragon, to which saint the build- 
ing is dedicated. This hospital was 
rebuilt in 1664 by Miguel de Ma- 
fiara in expiation of his sins; for he 
had been, before his conversion, a 
very Don Juan for profligacy. In 
his latter days he acquired quite a 
reputation for sanctity, and some 
years since there was a question 
of canonizing him. However, he 
had inscribed on his tomb the 
unique epitaph: “Here lie the 
ashes of the worst man that ever 
lived in the world.” He was a 
friend of Murillo’s, and, being a man 
of immense wealth, employed him 
to adorn the chapel of his hospital. 
Marshal Soult carried off most of 
these paintings, among which was 
the beautiful “ St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary,” now at Madrid; but six still 


remain. “Moses smiting the Rock” 
and the “Multiplication of the 
Loavesand Fishes ” are justly noted, 
but the most beautiful is the picture 
of San Juan de Dios staggering home 
through the dark street on a stormy 
night, with a dying man on his 


shoulder. An angel, whose hea- 
venly radiance lights up the gloom 
with truly Rembrandt coloring, is 
aiding him to bear his burden. 

There is a frightful picture among 
these soft Murillos, by Juan Valdés 
Leal, of a half-open coffin, in which 
lies a bishop in magnificent ponti- 
fical robes, who is partially eaten 
up by the worms. Murillo could 
never look at it without compress- 
ing his nose, as if it gave out a 
stench. The “Descent from the 
Cross” over the altar is exquisitely 
carved and colored. Few chapels 
contain so many gems of art, but 
the light is ill-adapted for display- 
ing them. 
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This hospital was in part founded 
for night wanderers. It is now an 
almshouse for old men, and served 
by Sisters of Charity. 

Among other places of attraction 
are the palace of the Duke de Mont- 
pensier and the beautiful grounds 
with orange orchards and groves 
of palm-trees. ‘Then there is the 
house of Murillo, bright and sunny, 


‘with its pleasant court and marble 


pillars, still the home of art, owned 
by a dignitary of the church. 

The Casa de Pilatos is an elegant 
palace, half Moorish, half Gothic, 
belonging to the Duke of Medina 
Celi, said to have been built by a 
nobleman of the sixteenth century, 
in commemoration of a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, after the plan of Pi- 
late’s house. Perhaps the name 
was given it because the public sta- 
tions of the Via Crucis, or Way of 
Bitterness, as the Spanish call it, 
begin here, at the cross in the 
court. The Pretorian chapel has a 
column of the flagellation and burn- 
ing lamps; and on the staircase, as 
you go up, is the cock in memory 
of St. Peter. Beautiful as the pa- 
lace is, it is urioccupied, and kept 
merely for show. 

It would take a volume to de- 
scribe all the works of art to be 
seen in the palaces and churches 
of Seville. We will only mention 
the Fesus Naszareno del Gran Poder 
—of great power—at San Lorenzo, 
a statue by Montaiies, which is car- 
ried in the processions of Holy 
Week, dressed in black velvet broi- 
dered with silver and gold, and 
bearing a large cross encrusted with 
ivory, shell, and pearl. Angels, 
with outspread wings, bear lanterns 
before him. The whole group is 
carried by men so concealed under 
draperies that it seems to move of 
itself. We had not the satisfaction 
of witnessing one of these proces- 
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sions, perhaps the most striking in 
the world, with the awful scenes of 
the Passion, the Virgin of Great 
Grief, and the apostles in their tra- 
ditional colors; even Judas in yel- 
low, still in Spain the color of in- 
famy and criminals. 

Of course we went repeatedly to 
the Afuseo of Seville; for we had 
specially come here to see Murillo 
on his native ground. His statue is 
in the centre of the square before 
it. The collection of paintings is 
small, but it comprises some of the 
choicest specimens of the Seville 
school. They are all of a religious 
nature, and therefore not out of 
place in the church and sacristy 
where they are hung—part of the 
suppressed convent of La Merced, 
founded by Fernando el Santo in 
the thirteenth century. The cus- 
todian who ushered us in waved 
his hand to the pictures on the op- 
posite wall, breathing rather than 
saying the word Murillo! with an 
ineffable accent, half triumph, half 
adoration, and then kissed the ends 
of his fingers to express their deli- 
cious quality. He was right. They 
are adorable. We recognized them 
at aglance, having read of them for 
long years, and seen them often in 
our dreams. And visions they are 
of beauty and heavenly rapture, 
such as Murillo alone could paint. 
His refinement of expression, his 
warm colors and shimmering tints, 
the purity and tenderness of his 
Virgins, the ecstatic glow of his 
saints, and the infantine grace and 
beauty of his child Christs, all 
combine to make him one of the 
most beautiful expressions of Chris- 
tian art, in harmony with all that 
is mystical and fervid. He has 
twenty-four paintings here, four of 
which are Conceptions, the subject 
for which he is specially renowned. 
Murillo is emphatically the Pain- 
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ter of the Immaculate Conception. 
When he established the Academy 
of Art at Seville, of which he and 
Herrera were the first presidents, 
every candidate had to declare his 
belief in the Most Pure Conception 
of the Virgin. It was only three 
months before Murillo’s birth that 
Philip IV., amid the enthusiastic 
applause of all Spain, solemnly 
placed his kingdom under the pro- 
tection of the Virgen concebida sin 
peccado. Artists were at once in- 


spired by the subject, and vied with 
each other in depicting the 


“* Woman above all women glorified, 
Our tainted nature’s solitary boast.” 


But Murillo alone rose to the full 
height of this great theme, and he 
will always be considered as, par ex- 
cellence, the Pintor de las Concepciones. 
He painted the Conception twenty- 
five times, and not twice in the 
same way. Two are at Paris, seve- 
ral in England, three at Madrid, 
and four in this museum, one of 
which is called the Per/a—a pearl 
indeed. Innocence and purity, of 
course, are the predominant expres- 
sions of these Virgins, from the 
very nature of the subject. Mary 
is always represented clothed in 
flowing white robes, and draped 
with an azure mantle. She is 
radiant with youth and grace, and 
mysterious and pure as the heaven 
she floats in. Her small, delicate 
hands are crossed on her virginal 
breast or folded in adoration. Her 
lips are half open and tremulous. 
She is borne up ina flood of silvery 
light, calmly ecstatic,- her whole 
soul in her eyes, which are bathed 
in a humid languor, and her beau- 
tiful hair, caressed by the wind, is 
floating around her like an aureola 
of gold. The whole is a vision as 
intoxicating as a cloud of Arabian 
incense. It is a poem of mystical 
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love—the very ecstasy of devo- 
tion. 

Murillo’s best paintings were 
done for the Franciscans, the great 
defenders of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception, From 
the Capuchins of Seville perhaps 
he derived his inspiration. They 
were his first patrons. He loved 
to paint the Franciscan saints, as 
well as their darling dogma. Such 
subjects were in harmony with his 
spiritual nature. He almost lived 
in the cloister, Piety reigned in 
his household. One of his sons 
took orders, and his daughter, 
Francisca, the model of some of 
his virgins, became a nun in the 
convent of the Madre de Dios, 

Among his paintings here is one 
of “St. Francis at the foot of the 
Cross,” trampling the world and its 
vanities under his feet. Our Sav- 
iour has detached one bleeding 
hand from the cross, and bends 
down to lay it on the shoulder of 
the saint, as if he would draw him 
closer to his wounded side. St. 
Francis is looking up with a whole 
world of adoring love in his eyes, 
of self-surrender and abandon in 
his attitude. Though sombre in 
tone, this is one of the most ex- 
pressive and devotional of pictures, 
and, once seen, can never be forgot- 
ten. , 

Then there is St. Felix, in his 
brown Franciscan dress, holding 
the beautiful child Jesus in his 
arms. When we first saw it, the 
afternoon sun, streaming through 
the windows, threw fresh radiance 
over the heavenly Madonna, who 
comes lightly, so lightly! down 
through the luminous ether, borne 
by God's angels, slightly bending 
forward to the saint, as if with 
special predilection. A wallet of 
bread is at his feet, in reference to 
the legend that St. Felix went out 
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one stormy night to beg for the 
poor brethren of his convent, and 
met a child radiant with goodness 
and beauty, who gave him a loaf 
and then disappeared. ‘This pic- 
ture is the perfection of what is 
called Murillo’s vaporous style. 
The Spanish say it was painted con 
leche y sangre—with milk and blood. 

The Servietta, so famous, is 
greatly injured. It is said to 
have been dashed off on a nap- 
kin, while waiting for his dinner, 
and given to the porter of the con- 
vent. If so, the friars’ napkins 
were of very coarse canvas, as 
may be seen where the paint has 
scaled off. The Virgin, a half- 
length, has large, Oriental eyes, full 
of intensity and earnestness. 

Opposite is St. ‘Thomas of Villa- 
nueva, giving alms to the poor, 
with a look of compassionate feel- 
ing on his pale, emaciated face, the 
light coming through the archway 
above him with fine effect. The 
beggars around him stand out as 
if in relief. One is crawling up 
to the saint on his knees, the upper 
part of his body naked and brown 
from exposure... A child in the 
corner is showing his coin to his 
mother with glee. Murillo used 
to call this Azs picture, as if he pre- 
ferred it to his other works. 

St. Thomas was Archbishop of 
Valencia in the sixteenth century, 
and a patron of letters aad the arts, 
but specially noted for his exces- 
sive charity, for which he is sur- 
named the Almsgiver. His ever- 
open purse was popularly believed 
to have been replenished by the 
angels. When he died, more than 
eight thousand poor people follow- 
ed him to the grave, filling the air 
with their sighs and groans. Pope 
Paul V. canonized him, and order- 
ed that he should be represented 
with a purse instead of a crosier. 
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Murillo’s SS. Justa and Rufina 
are represented with victorious 
palms of martyrdom, holding be- 
tween them the Giralda, of which 
they have been considered the spe- 
cial protectors since a terrible 
storm in 1504, which threatened 
the tower. ‘They are two Spanish- 
looking maidens, one in a violet 
dress and yellow mantle, the other 
in blue and red, with earthen dishes 
around their feet. They lived in 
the third century, and were the 
daughters of a potter in Triana, a 
faubourg of Seville, on the other 
side of the river, which has always 
been famous for its pottery. Inthe 
time of the Arabs beautiful azulejos 
were made here, of which speci- 
mens are to be seen in some of the 
churches of Seville. In the six- 
teenth century there were fifty man- 
ufactories here, which produced 


similar ones of very fine lustre, such 


as we see at the Casa de Pilatos. 
Cervantes celebrates Triana in his 
Rinconete y Cortadillo. It is said to 
derive its name, originally Trajana, 
from the Emperor ‘Trajan, who was 
born not far from Seville. It has 
come down from its high estate, 
and is now mostly inhabited by gyp- 
sies and the refuse of the city. 
The potteries are no longer what 
they once were. But there is an 
interesting little church, called 
Santa Ana, built in the time of 
Alfonso the Wise, in which are 
some excellent pictures, and a curi- 
ous tomb of the sixteenth century 
made of azulejos. It was in this 
unpromising quarter the two Chris- 
tian maidens, Justa and Rufina, 
lived fifteen hundred years ago or 
more. Some pagan women coming 
to their shop one day to buy vases 
for the worship of Venus, they re- 
fused to sell any for the purpose, 
and the women fell upon their stock 
of dishes and broke them to pieces. 
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The saints threw the images of 
Venus into the ditch to express 
their abhorrence. Whereupon the 
people dragged them before the 
magistrates, and, confessing them- 
selves to be Christians, they were 
martyred, 

There are two St. Anthonies here 
by Murillo, one of which is specially 
remarkable for beauty and intensity 
of expression. The child Jesus 
has descended from the skies, and 
sits on an open volume, about to 
clasp the saint around the neck. 
St. Anthony’s face seems to have 
caught something of the glow of 
heaven. Angels hover over the 
scene, as well they may. 

There are several paintings here 
by the genial Pacheco, the father- 
in-law of Velasquez; among others 
one of St. Peter Nolasco, the tutor 
of Don Jayme e/ Conquistador, go- 
ing in a boat to the redemption of 
captives. The man at the prow is 
Cervantes, who, with the other 
beaux esprits of the day, used to as- 
semble in the studio of Pacheco, a 
man of erudition and a poet as 
well as a painter. Pacheco was a 
familiar of the Inquisition, and in- 
spector of sacred pictures. It was 
in the latter capacity he laid down 
rules for their representation, among 
which were some relating to paint- 
ings of the Immaculate Conception 
(he has two paintings of this sub- 
ject in the museum), which were 
generally adhered toin Spain. The 
general idea was taken from the 
woman in the Apocalypse, clothed 
with the sun, having the moon 
under her feet, and upon her head 
a crown of twelve stars. The Vir- 
gin was to be represented in the 
freshness of maidenhood, with grave, 
sweet eyes, golden hair, in a robe 
of spotless white and a blue man- 
tle. Blue and white are the tradi- 
tional colors of the Virgin. In the 
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unchanging East Lamartine found 
the women of Nazareth clad in a 
loose white garment that fell around 
them in long, graceful folds, over 
which was a blue tunic confined at 
the waist by a girdle—a Cress he 
thought ‘might have come down 
from the time of the patriarchs. 
But to return to Pacheco. It 
was he who, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, took so active a part in the 
discussion whether St. Teresa, just 
canonized, should be chosen as the 
Compatrena of Spain. Many main- 
tained that St. James should con- 
tinue to be considered the sole pa- 
tron, and Quevedo espoused his 
cause so warmly that he ended by 
challenging his adversaries to a 
combat en champ clos, and was in 
danger of losing his estates. Pa- 


checo, as seen by existing manu- 
scripts, wrote a learned theological 
treatise against him, taking up the 
cause of St. Teresa, which proved 


victorious. She was declared the 
second patron of Spain by Philip 
III.—a decision re-echoed by the 
Spanish Cortes as late as 1812. All 
the prominent men of the day took 
part in this discussion, even artists 
and literary men, as well as politi- 
cians and the clergy. 

The place of honor in the mu- 
seum is given to Zurbaran’s “ Santo 
Tomas,” a grand picture, painted for 
the Dominican college of Seville. 
In the centre is St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, in the Dominican habit, rest- 
ing on a cloud, with the four doc- 
tors of the church, in ample flowing 
robes, around him. He holds up 
his pen, as if for inspiration, to 
the opening heavens, where appear 
Christ and the Virgin, St. Paul and 
St. Dominic. Below, at the left, 
is Diego de Deza, the founder of 
the college, and other dignitaries ; 
while on the right, attended by 
courtiers, is Charles V., in a splen- 
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did imperial mantle, kneeling on a 
crimson cushion, with one hand 
raised invokingly to the saint. The 
faces are all said to be portraits of 
Zurbaran’s time ; that of the empe- 
ror, the artist himself. ‘The coloring 
is rich, the perspective admirable, 
the costumes varied and striking, 
and the composition faultless. 

Zurbaran has another picture 
here, of a scene from the legend 
of St. Hugo, who was Bishop of 
Grenoble in the time of St. Bruno, 
and often spent weeks together at 
the Grande Chartreuse. Once he 
arrived at dinner-time, and found 
the monks at table looking despair- 
ingly at the meat set before them, 
which they could not touch, it be- 
ing a fast-day. .The bishop, stretch- 
ing forth his staff, changed the fowls 
into tortoises. The white habits 
and pointed cowls of the monks, 
and the varied expressions of their 
faces, contrast agreeably with the 
venerable bishop in his rich epis- 
copal robes, and the beauty of the 
page who accompanies him. 

The masterpiece of the elder 
Herrera is also here. Hermene- 
gildo, 2 Gothic prince of the sixth 
century, martyred by order of his 
Arian father, whose religion he had 
renounced, is represented ascend- 
ing to heaven in a coat of mail, 
leaving below him his friends SS. 
Leandro and Isidore, beside whom 
is his fair young son, richly attired, 
gazing wonderingly up at his saint- 
ed father as he ascends among a 
whole cloud of angels. This pic- 
ture was painted for the high altar 
of the Jesuits of Seville, with 
whom Herrera took refuge when 
accused of the crime of issuing 
false money. It attracted the ar- 
tistic eye of Philip IV. when he 
came to Seville in 1624. He ask- 
ed the name of the artist, and, 
learning the cause of his reclusion 
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sent for him and pardoned him, 
saying that a man who had so 
much talent ought not to make a 
bad use of it. 

There is no sculpture in the gal- 
lery of Seville, except a few sta- 
tues of the saints—the spoils of 
monasteries, like the paintings. 
The finest .thing is a St. Jerome, 
furrowed and wasted by penance, 
laying hold of a cross before which 
he bends one knee, with a stone in 
his right hand ready to smite his 
breast. This was done for the 
convent of Buenavista by ‘Torrigi- 
ano, celebrated not only for his 
works, but for breaking Michael 
Angelo’s nose. He was sent to 


Spain by his protector, Alexander 
VL, who was a generous patron of 
Goya considered this 


the arts. 
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statu: superior to Michael Ange- 
0's Moses. 

Gur last hours at Seville were 
spent before all these works of sa- 
cred art, each of which has its own 
special revelation to the soul; and 
then we went to the cathedral. 
The day was nearly at an end. 
The chapels were all closed. The 
vast edifice was as silent as the 
grave, with only a few people h-re 
and there absorbed in their devo- 
tions. The upper western win- 
dows alone caught a few rays of 
the declining sun, empurpling the 
arches. The long aisles were full 
of gloom. We lingered awhile, like 
Murilfo, before “Christ descending 
from the Cross,” and then went back 
to the Fonda Europa witn regret in 
our hearts. 
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SIX SUNNY MONTHS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE OF YORKE,”’ “GRAPES AND THORNS,’ &TC, 


CHAPTER IV.—CONTINUED. 


Mr. Baizey had finally, after some 
management, got Bianca quite to 
himself, and, discovering that they 
had mutual friends, and that she 
liked those parts of his writings 
which he considered the best, the 
two were quite over the threshold 
of a ceremonious acquaintance, and 
talking together very amicably. 

“ You may stay to supper, if you 
will,” the Signora whispered to him. 
‘“*But don’t say so, because I shall 
not ask any one else. Get yourself 


out of sight somewhere.” 
“ Fly with me!” he said tragical- 


ly to Bianca. “May we go to the 
loggia, Signora ?” 

She nodded. 

“Tf you will watch the windows, 
and come in the instant I call you; 
and if that child will get something 
on the way to put over her head 
and shoulders.” 

The two stole out of the draw- 
ing-rooms with all the merry pleasure 
of children playing a prank. 

“Stop a moment!” the young 
man said when they reached the 
sala. “See how this room, almost 
encircled by brightly-lighted cham- 
bers, looks like the old moon in the 
new moon’s arms. Isn’t it pretty?” 

They passed the dining-room, tra- 
versed the long western wing, went 
up a little stair, and found them- 
selves on the roof of a building 
that had been added to the house 
and used as a studio for sculptors. 
A balustrade ran across one side, 


and at the side opposite a door en- 
tered an upper room of the studio. 
The two connecting sides, the one 
toward the west and that next the 
house, had trellises, over which 
morning-glory vines were running. 
A few pots of flowers and a chair 
or two completed the furniture of 
the place. Below, the garden and 
vineyard pressed close against its 
walls, breathing perfume, and just 
stirring the evening air with a deli- 
cate ripple of water and a whisper 
of leaves. 

Bianca leaned on the balustrade 
and wished she were alone. The 
silent beauty was too solemn for 
talk; and, besides, it was the hour 
when one remembers the absent. 
Her companion was too sensitive 
not to perceive and respect her 
mood. “Only keep the shawl well 
about you,” he said, as if in reply 
to some spoken word, then left her 
to herself, and paced to and fro at 
the most distant part of the /oggia, 
drinking in the scene, which would 
some day flow from his pen-point 
in glowing words. It seemed not 
ten minutes when the Signora’s 
voice was heard across the silence, 
“ Children, come in!” 

Both sighed as they left the 
charmed spot, and had half a mind 
to disobey the summons. “ But, 
after all, it will only be exchanging 
one picture for another,” the author 
said. “ And, ecco!” 

He pointed to the foot of the lit- 
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tle stair that led from the loggia 
down to the passage. Adriano stood 
there in the shade, like a portrait 
framed in ebony, holding in his 
hand one of the long-handled brass 
lamps of Italy, the light from whose 
three wicks struck upwards over his 
handsome dark face peering out 
sharply, but not at first seeing them. 

“ Strong light and shade will make 
a picture of anything,” Bianca said. 
‘* And there is a companion.” 

He glanced at the dining-room 
window, and saw through the open 
half of a shutter Isabel standing 
under the chandelier, with face and 
hand uplifted to examine some pen- 
dants that had just caught her at- 
tention. The light poured over her 
face, and filled her beautiful, undaz- 
zled eyes, and the hand that held 
the crystal looked as if carved out 
of pink transparent coral. 

Going in, they found the supper- 
table set, and Mr. Vane entertain- 
ing the ladies with a story of two 
politicians, of opposite parties, who 
were so candid they were always 
convincing each other, and, conse- 
quently, were never of the same 
opinion, except when they were 
each half convinced; and even 
then they were not of the same 
opinion, for their minds turned dif- 
ferent ways, like two persons who 
meet on the threshold of a house, 
one going in and one coming out. 
They went on year after year in 
this way, arguing, and trying to ar- 
rive at the truth, till at last they 
both went crazy and were locked 
up in separate mad-houses. At 
length both returned to their first 
opinions, and so were restored to 
reason. But when they were set at 
liberty, they became as great bigots 
as they had before been liberals, 
and each was so determined not 
only not to yield to the other, whom 
he regarded as the cause of his 
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misfortunes, but even to own that 
he could be sincere in his opinions, 
that they never met without fight- 
ing. Their rancor went on increas- 
ing, till they finally challenged each 
other at the same moment; and, in 
disputing as to which was the chal- 
lenged and which the challenger, 
flew into such a fury that at last 
they killed each other, without 
ever having had time to fight a 
duel. 

“'The moral of it is,” Mr. Vane 
concluded, “that when a man has 
once chosen his opinions, he has no 
more right to hear them abused 
than he has to hear his wife abused, 
no matter what she may be; and 
the cream of the moral is that all 
arguments are not only useless but 
dangerous.” 

“TI know now what is meant by 
espousing an opinion or a cause,” 
the Signorasaid. “I had supposed 
the word was used merely for vari- 
ety of phrase. It means, then, ‘for 
better or for worse.’ Poor Truth! 
how many buffets she gets! Not 
from you!” she added hastily, and 
blushing as she saw that her 
words had made Mr. Vane sud- 
denly serious, and that he was look- 
ing at her with an expression al- 
most reproachful. “No matter 
what you may say, I am sure you 
would never see Truth standing on 
your threshold without bidding her 
welcome.” 

He looked down, and a faint 
smile rather shone through his face 
than parted his lips. He seemed to 
thank her so. 

“T fancy she comes oftenest ir: 
silence and by herself,” he said in 
a very quiet tone. 

Something in his voice and look 
made Clive Bailey regard hit with 
a momentary keenness. He felt 
that they indicated an almost femi- 
nine delicacy, and a depth of sensi- 
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tive sweetness he had not looked to 
find in Mr. Vane. 

The Signora begged to call their 
attention to the minestra that was 
steaming on the table. “ Annun- 
ciata deserves that we should at- 
tend to it at once,” she said; “for 
she has given her best thoughts to 
it the whole afternoon. I couldn’t 
tell how many things have gone to 
its composition. I do hope it is 
good, so that we can consistently 
praise it. I should feel less disap- 
pointment in having a book fall 
dead from the press, than she will 
if we take no notice of her cooking. 
Don't let the vacant chair injure 
your appetites ; it is not for a ghost, 
but for Signor Leonardo, your Ita- 
lian teacher. I told him to come 
to supper, and he is just five min- 
utes too late—a wonder for him. 
He is the soul of promptness.” 

The door opened as she spoke, 
and Signor Leonardo stood bowing 
on the threshold—a dark, circum- 
spect little man, who gave an im- 
pression of such stiffness and dry- 
ness that one almost expected to 
hear him crackle and snap in mov- 
ing. He recovered from his low 
bow, however, without any acci- 
dent, and, with some excess of 
ceremoniousness, got himself down 
to the table, where he sat on the 
very edge of his chair, looking so 
solemn and polite that Isabel, as 
she afterward declared, longed to 
get up and shake him. ‘“ He would 
have rattled all to pieces, if I had,” 
she said. 

This wooden little body contain- 
ed, however, a cultivated mind and 
a good heart, and he was one of 
the most faithful, modest, and pa- 
tient of men. 

He had been at the Vatican that 
morning, he said, in answer to the 
Signora’s questions, and had seen 
the Holy Father in good health and 
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spirits, laughing at the cardinals 
who were with him, all of whom 
carried canes, “‘I am older than 
any of you,’ he said, ‘and, see! I 
can walk without’my cane. Oh! I 
am a young man yet.’”’ 

“T saw Monsignor M ,»” the 
professor added, “ and he requested 
me to give you this,” presenting a 
little package. 

The Signora opened it in smiling 
expectation, and held up a small 
half-roll of bread out of which a 
piece had been bitten. “See how 
we idolaters love the~Pope!”’ she 
said to Mr. Vane. “I begged Mon- 
signor to get me a piece of bread 
from his breakfast-table. Let me 
see what he has written about it,” 
reading a card that accompanied 
this singular gift. 

“ My dear Signora,” the prelate 
wrote, “behold your keepsake! I 
stood by while the Holy Father 
breakfasted, like a dog watching for 
a bone, and the moment I saw the 
one bite taken out of this bread I 
begged the rest for you. ‘What!" 
said the Pope, ‘my children take 
the very bread from my mouth!’ 
and gave it to me, laughing plea- 
santly.”” 

“The dear father,” the Signora 
said, kissing her treasure, as she 
rose to put it away in safety. 

This little incident led the talk 
to the Pope, and to many incidents 
illustrative of his goodness and the 
affection the people bore him. 

“A few years ago, in the old 
time,” the Signora said, “ the price 
of bread was raised in Rome, for 
some reason or other, or for no 
reason. Some days after the Holy 
Father passed by here on his way 
to his favorite church, and ours, 
Bianca. He was walking, and his 
carriage following. I can see him 
now, in his white robe, his hands 
behind his back, holding his hat, 
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and his sweet face ready with a 
kind glance for all. A poor man 
approached, asked to speak to him, 
and was allowed. ‘ Holy Father,’ 
he said, kneeling down, ‘the price 
of bread is raised, and the people 
are hungry, for they cannot afford 
to buy it.’ The Pope gave him an 
alms and his benediction, and pass- 
ed on. The next day the price of 
bread was reduced to its former 
rate. 


“ *Such grace had kings when the world began.’ ”’ 


One anecdote led to another; 
and then there was some music, 
Isabel playing rather brilliantly on 
the piano in the sa/a, a group of 
candles at either hand lighting up 
her face and person and that part 
of the room. Afterward, when the 
rest of the company had gone into 
the drawing-rooms, Bianca, sitting 
in a half-dark, sang two or three 
ballads so sweetly that they almost 
held their breaths to listen to her. 


Her singing made them feel quiet, 
and as if the evening were over; 
and when it ended, Mr. Bailey and 


the signore took leave. ‘The family 
sat a while longer in the sa/a, with 
no light but a lamp that burned be- 
fore a Madonna at the end of the 
long room. Outside, a pine-tree 
lifted its huge umbrella against the 
pure sky, and a great tower showed 
in the same lucid deep. The streets 
in front were still and deserted, the 
windows all dark and sullen. The 
moon had long since set, and the 
stars were like large, wide-open 
eyes that stare with sleepiness. 
Some Campagna people, who had 
been in the city, and were going 
home again, passed by, and stirred 
the silence with the sound of an 
accordeon, with which they enli- 
vened their midnight walk; then 
all was still again. 

“The night-sounds of Rome are 
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almost always pleasant,” the Sig- 
nora said. “Sometimes the coun- 
try people come in with a tambo- 
rine and singing, but it is not noisy, 
and if it wakes you it is only for a 
few minutes. Sometimes it is a 
wine-cart, with all its little bells.” 

The clock of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore was heard striking twelve. 
“My bells!” she exclaimed ; then 
added: “I wish I could tell you all 
their lovely ways. For one, when 
they have the Forty Hours at the 
basilica, only the great bell strikes 
the hours, instead of three small 
er ones, as now; and for the Ange- 
lus the four bells ging steadily 
together their little running song, 
while the great bell strikes now and 
then, but so softly as to be only a 
dream of a sound, as if Maria As- 
sunta were talking to herself. It is 
delicious !” 

“JT hear a bell now—a little bell,” 
Mr. Vane said. 

They listened, and found that his 
keen hearing had not deceived him. 
There was a sound of a little bell 
in the street, faint, but coming slow- 
ly nearer. What could it be? They 
looked out and saw nothing but the 
long, white street, stretching its 
ghostly length from hill to hill. 
The sound, however, was in the 
street, and at a-spot where they 
looked and saw nothing, and it 
came constantly nearer. At length, 
when it was almost under their win- 
dows, they perceived a motion, slow 
and colorless, as if the paving- 
stones were noiselessly turning over 
and rolling off toward the Quirinal, 
and then the paving-stones became 
a tide of pale water tossing a black 
stick as it flowed; and, at last, it 
was sheep, and the stick was a man. 
The whole street was alive with 
their little bobbing heads and close 
pressed, woolly bodies. Soft and 
timid, they trotted past, as if afraid 
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of waking the terrible lion of a city 
in whose sleeping jaws they found 
themselves. The dogs made no 
sound as they kept the stragglers 
in bounds, the men spoke not a word 
as they moved here and there 
among their flocks; there was only 
the small trotting of a multitude of 
little feet, and bell after bell on the. 
leader of flock after flock. It seem- 
ed as if the world had turned to 
sheep. 

“I didn’t know there were so 
many in the world!” Isabel whis- 
pered, 

And still they came, stretching a 
mile, from beyond the Esquiline to 
beyond the Quirinal—an artery full 
of tender and innocent life flowing 
for an hour through the cruel, un- 
conscious town. 

The Signora explained that the 
flocks were being taken from one 
pasture-ground to another, their 
shortest way being through the 
city. “I once saw a herd of cattle 
pass,” she said. “It was another 
thing, as you may imagine. Sucha 
sense of the presence of fierce, 
strong life, and anger barely sup- 
pressed, I never experienced. It 
was their life that called my atten- 
tion, as one feels lightning in the 
air. Then I heard their hoofs and 
the rattling of thefr horns, and then 
here they were! They were by no 
means afraid of Rome, but seem- 
ed, rather, impatient and angry that 
it should be here, drying up the 
pleasant hills where they would 
have liked to graze, reposing under 
the trees afterward, and looking 
dreamily off to the soft sea-line 
How sleepy sheep make one!” 

The soft procession passed at 
length, and the family bade each 
other good-night. 

The next morning Isabel resolv- 
ed not to be outdone by the other 
two ladies, and accordingly, when 


she heard the door shut softly after 
them as they went out to early 
Mass, she made haste to dress and 
follow. They, meanwhile, walked 
slowly on, unconscious of her in- 
tention, which would scarcely have 
given them the pleasure she im- 
agined; for they were bound on 
an errand which would have ren- 
dered her society particularly un- 
congenial. 

Isabel went scrupulously to Com- 
munion three or four times a year, 
on certain great festivals, and at 
such times, according to her light, 
strove to do what she thought was 
required. She made her con- 
fession, but with scarcely more 
feeling than she would have reckon- 
ed up her money accounts, scrupu- 
lous to pay every cent, and, when 
every cent was paid, having a satis- 
fied conviction that the account 
was square. Of that generous, 
higher honesty which, when cast- 
ing up its accounts with God, blush- 
es and abases itself in view of the 
little it has paid, or can pay, and 
which would fain cast itself into 
the balance, and, by an utter annihi- 
lation of every wish, hope, and plea- 
sure that was not penitence, strive 
to express its gratitude at least for 
the ever unpayable debt—of this 
she knew nothing. She acknow- 
ledged freely that she was a sinner. 
“Of course I am a sinner!” sine 
would say. “We are all sinners”; 
as if she should say, “ Of course I 
am a biped!” but all as a matter 
of course. If anything decidedly 
offensive to her human sense of 
honor lay on her conscience, she 
certainly had a feeling of shame for 
it, and resolved not to transgress 
in that manner again; but there 
was no tremulous self-searching, no 
passion of prayer for illumination, 
unless at some odd time when sick- 
ness or peril had made death seem 
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near. The confession over, she 
went to church quietly, not talk- 
ing much, and read respectfully the 
prayers in her prayer-book, which 
were, indeed, far warmer on her lips 
than in her heart. She tried not to 
look about, and, while her face was 
buried in her hands, shut her eyes, 
lest she should peep in spite of her- 
self. Then, the whole over, she 
left the church, feeling much re- 
lieved that it was over, hoping that 
she had done right, and remaining 
rather serious for several hours 
after. Ordinarily, too, since the 
merciful Lord accepts even 
smallest gift, and answers even the 
most tepid prayer, if they are sin- 
cerely offered, she felt some faint 
sweetness as she turned away, a ten- 
der touch of peace that brushed her 
in passing, and, moved by that 
slight experience of the rapture of 
the saints, as if a drop of spray 
from one of their fountains had fal- 
len on her, she was conscious of an 
inexplicable regret that made her 
renew her good resolutions, and say 
a tiny prayer in her own words far 
more fervent than any she had breath- 
ed through the words of her book. 
For two days after her prayers 
were usually longer and more 
attentive, and she went to Mass; 
then Richard was himself again. 

Knowing all this, then, as we 
know things without thinking of 
them, or allowing ourselves to know 
tl at we know them, both the Signora 
aad Bianca would far rather have 
been by themselves in going to 
church, especially when going to 
Holy Communion. . 

They walked through the morn- 
ing, already hot, though the hour 
was so early, with a sultry, splendid 
blue over their heads, and the air 
too sweet as it flowed over the gar- 
den-walls. The orange-trees seem- 
ed to be oppressed by the weight 
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of their own odors, and to throv 
them off in strong, panting respira- 
tions. The sun was blazing directly 
behind one of the cupolas of the 
basilica, as they went up the hill, 
seeming to be set in the lantern; 
and then a light coolness touched 
them in the shadow, and they en- 
tered the beautiful church, where 
perpetual freshness reigns, rivalling 
the climate of St. Peter’s. 

The bells were just dropping off 
for the last fifteen minutes’ tolling, 
and the canons were coming in for 
choir, one by one, or two by two. 
One or two of the earlier ones, in 
their snow-white coffas and ermine 
capes, were kneeling before a shrine 
or strolling slowly across the nave 
toward the choir-chapel. Here and 
there a Mass was being said, with a 
little group of poor people gathered 
about the altar, kneeling on the 
magnificent pavement of involved 
mosaic work, or sitting on the bases 
of the great columns. A woman 
with a white handkerchief on her 
head received communion at one 
altar, two little children playing 
about her, and clinging to her skirts 
as she got up to go to her place, 
her hands folded, her face wrapt in 
devotion, as undisturbed by the 
prattling and pulling of the little 
ones as St. Charles Borromeo over 
his altar by the winged cherubs that 
held up and peeped through his 
long scarlet train. 

Our American ladies knelt near 
the door, by the side of the tribune, 
facing the chapel of the Blessed 
Sacrament at the other side of the 
church. The morning light enter- 
ing this chapel set all its marbles 
glittering, and made the gilt taber- 
nacle in the centre brighter than 
the lamps that burned before it, and, 
shining out into the church, set the 
great porphyry columns of the cano- 
py in a glow. One might fancy that 
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the blood of the martyrs whose 
bodies and relics reposed beneath 
was beginning to rise and circulate 
through the rich stone, above which 
the martyr’s crown and palm stood 
out in burning gold. 

Having finished their prayer to 
“His Majesty,” as the Spaniards 
beautifully express it, the two knelt 
at the prie-dieu before the entrance 
to the gorgeous Borghese Chapel, 
to salute Our Lady in sight of St. 
‘Luke’s portrait of her. ‘The face 
was doubly covered by its curtain 
of gold-embroidered silk and gates 
of transparent alabaster; but their 
eyes were fixed on the screen as 
they prayed, and these needed no 
more than they saw. Of this pic- 
ture it has been said that sometimes 
angels have been found chanting 
litanies about it. 

There was no Mass in this chapel, 
and our friends went down the ba- 
silica to the chapel of the Sacred 
Heart, where a Mass was just be- 
ginning. ‘Thecelebrant was an old 
man with hair as white as snow, and 
a face as peaceful and happy as a 
child’s. The Signora often encoun- 
tered him in the church, and al- 
ways felt like touching his robe in 
passing. 

“T am glad we shall receive com- 
munion from his hands,” she whis- 
pered to Bianca. “TI always feel as 
if he were an angel only half dis- 
guised.” 

Half an hour afterward they left 
the chapel, but still lingered in the 
church, loath to go. There was no 
one in sight, but the strong, manly 
chorus of voices from the canons’ 
choir came out to them, now faintly 
heard as they moved out of its 
range, now clear and strong as they 
went nearer. 

“We really must go. They will 
be waiting for us at home,” the 
Signora said. 
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Turning back for one more glance 
at the door, they saw the procession 
coming from the sacristy for the 
canons’ Mass, the vestments glitter- 
ing brightly as they passed a streak 
of sunshine coming into the middle 
of the nave. 

“It is a constant succession of 
pictures,” sighed Bianca, who seem- 
ed hardly able to tear herself away. 

They stopped a few minutes on 
the steps. 

“Whatever else is injured by 
these new people, this basilica has 
certainly profited,” the Signora said. 
“The tribune front was a little low 
for the breadth. By digging down 
the hill, and, consequently, adding 
sO many more steps to this superb 
flight, they have made the propor- 
t.on perfect. Then they have also 
had to make a deeper pedestal to 
the obelisk, which is an improve- 
ment. The new white stone shows 
now in harsh contrast with the soft- 
toned old, but time will soon mel- 
low it. And, moreover, they are 
doing their work Well. They really 
seem to take prideinit. The piazza 
was formerly muddy or dusty. Now 
they have made a solid foundation, 
and it will be all covered, when 
done, with that gold-colored gravel 
you seein patches. Fancy a golden 
piazza leading up to my golden ba- 
silica !” 

She led her young friend along 
to the other end of the steps, and 
pointed up to where beautiful spikes 
of pink flowers were growing in in- 
terstices of the carving, and love- 
ly plants made a fine fringe high 
in the air’ Flights of birds came 
and went, brushing the flowers with 
their wings, and alighted, singing 
and twittering, all about the cupola 
over the Blessed Sacrament, going 
away only to return. 

“The little wild birds come to 
our Lord’s cupola,” she said, “ and 
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there are always flocks of doves 
about Our Lady’s. I wonder why 
it is?” 

Going home, they found Isabel 
sitting with her bonnet on, taking 
coffee, and talking to her father, 
who seemed amused. 

“Here they are at last!” she 
exclaimed. “I have been to Santa 
Maria Maggiore, hoping to find you, 
and you weren’t there.” 

“Indeed we were there!” 
was told. 

“ You were hiding from me, then,” 
she went on. ‘“ No matter, I hada 
very pleasant morning, though rather 
a peculiar one. I searched and 
searched for you, and saw nothing 
of you; finally, seeing a movement 
of clergy toward a chapel at the 
right side as you go in, half-way 
down the church, I thought that 
must be the proper place to go. 
Accordingly, I went in and took a 
seat. Some clergymen seated them- 
selves on the same bench, lower 
down, and I thought it more modest 
to move up. Then more clergy 
came, and I kept moving up to- 
ward the altar. I began to wish 
that some woman would come in, 
if it were only a beggar-woman; 
even the sight of a poor man or of 
a child would have been a relief. 
But there was no one but me besides 
the clergy. Well, I stood my ground, 
hoping that when the services should 
begin some people would come, 
and, on the whole, rather congratu- 
lating myself that I had secured so 
good a post. I kept moving up 
till at length I found myself close 
to the altar, and with a great stand 
before me on which was a great 
book. It was one of those turning 
lecterns, aren’t they ?—set on a post 
about six feet high, and having five 
or six sides at the top. After 2 
whilc I began to feel myself get- 
ting in a perspiration. Not a soul 
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came but priests. I looked in their 
faces to see if they were astonished 
at my being there, but not one 
seemed to be even conscious of my 
presence. They sat in two rows, 
facing each other, part of them in 
ermine capes, part in gray squirrel, 
and with the loveliest little white 
tunics all crimped and crimped. I 
didn’t enjoy the crimping much, 
though, for I perceived at last that 
I was the right person in the wrong 
place. ‘The bell stopped ringing, a 
prelate took his place before the big 
stand and opened the big book, 
and there was I in the very highest 
place in the synagogue, 
‘“* Canons to right of me, 
Canons to left of me, 
Canons in front of me,” 

and, at length, one of them smiling, 
1 caught sight of a sidelong glance 
from him, and saw that he was 
shaking with laughter. He was a 
young man, and I forgive him.” 
Isabel paused to wipe the perspira- 
tion from her flushed face, then ad- 
dressed the Signora solemnly : “ My 
dear Signora, that choir-chapel is a 
mile long!” 

“T dare say you found it so,” was 
the laughing response. “ But, also, 
I do not doubt that you made the 
best of the matter, and came out 
with deliberate dignity. Don’t cry 
about it, child. They probably 
thought you were a Protestant 
stranger. Protestants are expect- 
ed to commit almost any enormity 
in Roman churches, and they do 
not disappoint the expectation. Last 
Christmas two women, well dressed 
and genteel-looking, went into the 
tribune during the High Mass, one 
of the assistants having left the gate 
open, and coolly took possession of 
a vacant seat there, in the face, not 
only of the assembled chapter and 
officiating prelate, but of a large 
congregation. I wonder what the 
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would say if a stranger should walk 
into one of their meeting-houses 
and take a seat in the pulpit? I 
will explain to you now what I 
thought you understood. The ca- 
nons always sing their office to- 
gether in choir, morning and after- 
noon, while other clergy say it pri- 
vately, and the public have nothing 
to do with it. There is no harm in 
assisting, but it is not usual to do 
so. I like to listen, though, and 
there are certain parts that please 
me very much, When you hear 
them again, mark how the Deo 
gratias comes out; and once in a 
while they will respond with an 
Amen that is stirring. However, it 
is merely the office rapidly chanted 
by alternate choirs, and is not in- 
tended as a musical feast. They 
have a High Mass a little later, and 
then one can enter, if there should 
be room. I never go. There is 
always a Low Mass in the basilica 
or the Borghese.” 

“Doesn’t the Borghese Chapel 
belong to the basilica?” Mr. Vane 
inquired. 

“Yes,and no. The Prince Bor- 
ghese is at the head of it, and, I 
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think, supports it. It has its own 
clergy, and its separate services 
sometimes; for example, there is 
always the Litany of Our Lady 
Saturday evening, and they have 
their own Forty Hours. On some 
other festas the chapter of the ba- 
silica go there for service—as Our 
Lady of Snow, Nativity of Our 
Lady, and the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Now I must leave you 
for an hour or two, and take my 
little baroness to see Monsignore. 
And, if you wish, I will at the 
same time arrange for an audience 
for you at the Vatican. Some time 
within a week, shall I say? It wih 
have to be after Ascension, I think.” 

“How beautiful life begins to 
be!” said Bianca softly, after the 
three had sat awhile alone. 

Mr. Vane smiled, but made no 
reply. 

Isabel sighed deeply, buried in 
gloomy reflections. “I wish I 
knew,” she said, “ what they call 
the man who stands at the desk 
and sings a part of the office alone ; 
because that is the name by which 
the canons are calling me at this 
minute. I feel it in my bones.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


CARLIN’S NEST. 


Yes, life was beginning to grow 
beautiful to them—beautiful in the 
sweet, natural sense. Here and 
there a buckle that held the bur- 
den of it was loosed, here and there 
a flower was set. That uneasy feel- 
ing that one ought to be doing 
something, which often haunts and 
wearies even those who do nothing 
and never will do anything, began 
to give place to a contentment far 
more favorable to the accomplish- 
ment of real good. A generous 


wish to share their peacefulness 
with others made them practise 
every little kindness that occurred 


to them. Nota hand was stretch- 
ed to them in vain, no courtesy 
from the humblest remained unac- 
knowledged, and thus, accompanied 
by a constant succession of little 
beneficences, like a stream that 
passes between flowery banks its 
own waters keeping fresh, their lives 
flowed sweetly and brightly on from 
day to day. 
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Of course they had the reputa- 
tion of being angels with the poor 
about them. It is so easy for the 
rich and happy to be canonized by 
the poor. A smile, a kind word, 
and a penny now and then—that is 
all that isnecessary. But the kind- 
ness of these three women was 
something more than a mere good- 
natured generosity; for no one of 
them was very rich, and all had to 
deprive themselves of something in 
order to give. 

Life was indeed becoming beau- 
tiful to them; for they had not yet 
settled, perhaps were not of a na- 
ture to settle, into the worse sort 
of Roman life, in which idle people 
collected from every part of the 
world gradually sink into a round 
of eating, visiting, gossip, and in- 
trigue, which make the society of 
the grandest city of the world a 
strange spectacle of shining saintli- 
ness and disgusting meanness and 
corruption moving side by side. 

There is, indeed, no city that 
tries the character like Rome; for it 
holds a prize for every ambition, 
except that of business enterprise. 
The Christian finds here primitive 
saintliness flowering in its native 
soil, and can walk barefoot, though 
he have purple blood in his veins, 
and not be wondered at; the artist, 
whether he use chisel, brush, or 
pen, finds himself in the midst of a 
lavish beauty which the study of a 
life could not exhaust; the lover 
of nature sees around him the frag- 
ments of an only half-ruined para- 
dise ; the tuft-hunter finds a confu- 
sion of ranks where he may ap- 
proach the great more nearly than 
anywhere else, and, perhaps, chat 
at ease with a princess who, in her 
own country, would pass him with- 
out a nod of recognition; the idle 
and luxurious can live here like Syb- 
arites on an income that, in an- 
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other country, would scarcely give 
them the comforts of life; the lover 
of solitude can separate himself 
from his kind in the midst of a 
crowd, and yet fill his hours with 
delight in the contemplation of 
that ever-visible past which here 
lies in the midst of the present like 
an embalmed and beautiful corpse 
resting uncorrupted in the midst 
of flowers. But one must have an 
earnest pursuit, active or intellec- 
tual ; for the dolce far niente of Italy 
is like one of the soulless masks 
of women formed by Circe, which 
transformed their lovers into beasts. 

“T have heard,” the Signora said, 
“of a man who, lying under a tree 
in summer-time and gazing at the 
slow, soft clouds as they floated 
past, wished that that were work, 
and he well paid for doing it. My 
life is almost a realization of that 
man’s wish. What I should chogse 
to do as a pleasure, and the great- 
est pleasure possible to me, I have 
to do asa duty. It is my business 
to see everything that is beautiful, 
and to study and dream over it, 
and turn it into as many shapes as 
Ican. If I like to blow soap-bub- 
bles, then it becomes a trade, and 
I merit in doing it. If a science 
should catch my fancy, and invite 
me to follow awhile its ordered 
track, | go in a palace-car, and the 
wheels make music of the track for 
me. And what friends I have, 
what confidences receive! The 
ugliest, commonest object in the 
world, scorned or disregarded by 
all, will look at me and whisper a 
sweet word or reveal a hidden beau- 
ty as I pass. You see that log,” 
pointing to the fire-place, where 
a mossy stick lay wreathed about 
by a close network of vine-twigs 
clinging still in death where they 
had clung and grown in life. “The 
moment my eyes fell on that it 
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sang me asong-. In every balcony, 
every stair, every house they are 
cutting down to make their new 
streets, every smallest place where 
the wind can carry a feathered 
seed, the seed of a story has lodged 
for me, and, as I look, it sprouts, 
grows, blossoms, and overshadows 
the whole place. But for the pain 
of bringing out and putting into 
shape what is in my mind, my life 
would be too exquisite for earth. 
If I could give immediate birth to 
my imaginings, I should be like 
some winged creature, living for 
ever in air. I’m glad I work in 
words, and not in marble, like Car- 
lin here. And, apropos, suppose we 
should go in there.” 

Carlin was the sculptor whose 
studio was attached to Casa Oltant’- 
Otto. He was a great friend of the 
Signora, who had permission to see 
him work when she liked, and to 
go and come with her friends as it 
pleased her. 

“ We may as well take our work,” 
sne said. “It is pleasanter there 
than here this morning. When Mr. 
Vane and Isabel come in from their 
visit, we shall hear them ring the 
bell.” 

The two went out to the /oggia, 
where the morning sun was blazing 
hotly on the pink and purple morn- 
ing-glories, and, passing an ante- 
room where two marble-workers 
were chipping away, each at his 
snowy block, tapped at the door 
of an inner chamber. 

A loud “ Avanti!” answered the 
knock. 

“Welcome!” said a voice when 
they entered. “ Make yourselves 
at home. I’m busy with a model, 
you see.” 

Bianca glanced about in search 
of the source of this salutation, 
and perceived presently a large 
head looking at them over the 


top of a screen. The rest of the 
body was invisible. This head 
was so colossal and of such a 
height that for a moment she 
doubted if it might not be a col- 
ored bust on a shelf. But its eyes 
moved, and in a second it nodded 
itself out of sight, leaving on the 
gazer an impression of having seen 
a large, kind Newfoundland dog. 
Poor Carlin was very shaggy, his 
hair almost too profuse, and con- 
stantly getting itself tangled, and 
his beard growing nearly to his 
eyes. But the eyes were bright, 
dark, and pleasant, the nose super- 
latively beautiful, and, by some un- 
explained means, every one was 
aware at once that under this mass 
of shadowy beard there were two 
deep dimples, one in the cheek and 
another in the chin. 

Before they had well shut the 
door, the screen was swept aside 
and the sculptor’s whole form ap- 
peared. It was so large as to re- 
duce the head to perfect propor- 
tion, and was clad in a suit of dull 
blue cotton worn with a careless 
grace that was very picturesque. 
One hand held a bit of clay; the 
other pulled off his skull-cap in 
reverence to his visitors. He said 
nothing, but immediately replaced 
the cap, and began rolling the clay 
between his hands. 

He was modelling a group, and 
his model, a beautiful young con- 
tadina, stood before him with her 
arms up, holding a copper water- 
vase on her head. Her mother sat 
near, a dark, bilious, wrinkled Lady 
Macbeth, who wore her soiled and 
faded clothes as if they had been 
velvets and embroideries, and re- 
clined in an old leather chair as 
superbly as if she sat on a gilded 
throne with a canopy over her head. 
A pair of huge rings of pure gold 
hung from her ears, and two heavy 
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gold chains surrounded her dark 
neck, and dropped each its golden 
locket on her green bodice. 

“We won’t mind them,” the Sig- 
nora said to her friend. “Come 
and be introduced to the bird of 
our country.” 

“'He’s been behaving badly to- 
day,” the sculptor said, “ and I had 
to beat him. Look and see what 
he has done to my blouse! The 
whole front is in rags.’ He flew at 
me to dig my heart out, I suppose, 
with his claws, and screamed so in 
my face that I was nearly deafened. 
It took both the men to get him off.” 

This contumacious eagle was 
chained to his perch, and had the 
stick with which he had been beat- 
en so placed as to be a constant re- 
minder of the consequences attend- 
ing on any exhibition of ill-temper. 
He was greatly disconcerted when 
the two ladies approached him, 
changed uneasily from foot to foot, 
and, half lifting his wide wings, 
curved his neck, and seemed about 
to hide his head in shame. Then, 
as they still regarded him, he sud- 
denly lifted himself to his full 
height, and stared back at them 
with clear, splendid eyes. 

“What pride and disdain!” ex- 
claimed Bianca. “I had no idea 
the creature was so human. Let’s 
go away. If we stay much longer, 
he will speak to us. He considers 
himself insulted.” 

Three walls of the room and a 
great part of the central space were 
occupied by the usual medley of 
a sculptor’s studio—busts, groups, 
masks, marble and plaster, armor, 
vases, and a hundred other objects; 
but the fourth side was hung all 
over with fragments of baby con- 
tours. Single legs and crossed legs ; 
arms from the shoulder down, with 
the soft flattening of flesh above the 
elbow, and the sustained roundness 
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below; little clenched fists, and 
hands with sprawling, dimpled fin- 
gers; chubby feet in every position 
of little curled toes, each as expres- 
sive of delicious babyhood as if the 
whole creature were there—the wall 
was gemmed with them. In the 
midst was a square window, with- 
out a sash, and just then crowded 
as full as it could be. A vine, a 
breeze, and as much of a hemi- 
sphere of sunshine as could get in 
were all pressing in together. The 
breeze got through in little puffs 
that dropped as soon as they enter- 
ed; the sunshine sank to the tiled 
floor, where it led a troubled exist- 
ence by reason of the leaf-shadows 
that never would be still; and the 
vine ran over the wall, and in and 
out among the little hands and feet, 
kissing them with tender leaf and 
bud, which seemed to have travelled 
a long distance for nothing else but 
that. 

Bianca put her face to this win- 
dow, and drew it back again. 
“ There is nothing visible outside,” 
she said, “but a fig-tree, half the 
rim of a great vase, a bit of wall, 
and a sky full of leaves.” 

She seated herself by the Signora, 
and they made believe to work, 
dropping a loop of bright wool or 
silken floss now and then, and 
glancing from time to time at the 
artist as he punched and pressed 
a meaning into the clay before him. 

“T never see a sculptor make a 
human figure in clay without think- 
ing of the creation of Adam and 
Eve,” the Signora said. “ The Mo- 
hammedans say that angels first 
kneaded the clay for I don’t know 
how many years. How beautiful 
they must havebeen! ‘Ja His own 
image.’ Did youobserve in the Bar- 
barini gallery Domenichino’s pic- 
ture of Adam and Eve driven out 
of Paradise? You were too much 
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occupied with the Cenci. Every- 
body is at first. I was thinking, 
while I looked at that representa- 
tion of the Creator, reclining on his 
divan of cherubim, what a pity it is 
that artists should have tried to doit, 
or, trying, should not have been able 
to do more. How that eagle does 
fret! It requires all my friendship 
for Carlin to prevent my cutting the 
leather thong that holds the chain 
to its leg some firie day. Wouldn’t 
it be pleasant to see him shoot like 
a bomb out through the window, 
tearing the vines away like cobwebs 
with his strong wings, and carrying 
off little green tendrils clinging to 
his feathers! The sunlight would 
be shut out a moment, there would 
be a rush as of waters, then the 
room would be light again. But, 
in such an event, the only gain 
would be a change of personality 
in the prisoner, and thirty //re out of 
my pocket. That is what Carlin 
paid for this unhappy wretch, and 
what I should be bound to pay him 
to buy another unhappy wretch to 
languish in his place. How do you 
like Carlin ?” 

“T don’t know,” Bianca answer- 
ed slowly. “Isn’t he a sort of sav- 
age ?—a good one, you know.” 

“Precisely! All the polish he 
has is inside. Fortunately, how- 
ever, he is transparent, and the 
bfightmess is bright enough to shine 
out through him. He is full of good- 
nature‘and enthusiasm. Once lik- 
ing him, you will like him always, 
and better and better always. 
None but dishonest people dislike 
him, though there are some very 
good people who say he is not to 
their taste. Dear me! he is mak- 
ing a mistake in that group. O 
Carlin!” she called out, “do let 
me say something. Your water- 
carrier is going to look like a tea- 
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pot if you place her so. Let het 
put the other arm out for a spout, 
and the thing will be perfect.” 

It was a group of a girl and her 
lover at a fountain. 

He was just knitting his brows 
over the hand that held the handle 
of the vase, rolling bits of clay be- 
tween his palms and arranging 
them for fingers. He threw the 
lastone away. “ I know it’s a stupid 
thing,” he said discontentedly ; 
“but what canI do? It struck me 
as a pretty subject; but now I have 
begun to work it out, it seems tc 
me I remember having seen a hun- 
dred like it, each one as stupid as 
mine. I was this instant thinking 
my grandmother must have had a 
cream-pitcher of this design.” 

“Why don’t you make her stoop- 
ing a little to lift the vase to her 
head, and looking up at the fellow ?” 
the Signora suggested. “It will 
bring out your knowledge of anato- 
my a little more, and it will wake 
her up. Don’t you see her face is 
as dull as her sandal ?” 

This conversation, being in Eng- 
lish, was not understood by the 
model, who stood stupid, and 
straight, and tired, trying to look 
picturesque. 

The artist considered a minute, 
then said abruptly: “ Put down the 
vase, not on the floor, but in a 
chair.” 

She obeyed. 

“Now take it up—slowly—and 
stop the instant I tell you.” 

She bent her strong and supple 
figure a little, and began lifting the 
vase. 

“ Stop there !” he called out, “and 
look up at me. Look as pretty as 
you can. Think that I am some 
giovanotto who is going, perhaps, to 
ask you of your mother.” 

Half shy, half saucy, she looked 
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up as commanded, gratified vanity 
and friendly regard uniting to give 
her face as much expression as it 
was capable of. 

Carlin seized his pencil and began 
sketching rapidly. 

“He hasn’t a‘particle of imagi- 
nation,” the Signora said in a low 
tone, “but he has excellent eyes 
and much humor. I sometimes 
think that humor and imagination 
never go together. Indeed, I don’t 
believe they ever do in any super- 
lative degree.” 

A little bell sounded timidly at 
her side, pulled by a cord that she 
perceived now by its vibration com- 
ing in at the window, the bell itself 
being quite hidden by the vine- 
leaves, where it was held between 
two large nails driven into the win- 
dow-frame. 

“ Would—you—be so very kind— 
as to throw—that—loaf of bread 
out of the window, Signora?” the 
artist asked, abstractedly dropping 
one word at a time between the 
strokes of his pencil and glances 
at his model, whose fire was begin- 
ning to fade. “I can’t stop.” 

‘lhe lady looked at him in wonder. 

“ It’s a beggar,” he explained after 
a moment, scratching away rapidly. 
“IT can’t be bothered with them in 
here.” 

She looked out of the window as 
well as she could for the leaves, 
and saw an arm in a ragged coat- 
sleeve, and a hand stretching to- 
ward the wall, and, at the same in- 
stant, the bell rang in her very. ear 
with a force that made her start 
back. The bread was on a little 
shelf near by, an old knife beside 
it. She prudently cut the loaf in 
two, and dropped half to the un- 
seen mendicant. 

“That’s just like Carlin!” she 
exclaimed. “I don’t suppose any 


one else would think of rigging up 
a beggars’ bell.” 

“T shall know where to go when 
I want bread,” she said aloud, see- 
ing him pause in his work. “It 
will be only to come under your 
window, pull a string, and hold up 
my apron.” 

“Oh! by the way, please to pull 
in the string,” he added. “I never 
let it hang out, except when I have 
made an appointment. I told him 
to come if he didn’t get anything for 
dinner. Said he hadn’t eaten any- 
thing for twenty-four heurs. It’s a 
disagreeable thing to go twenty-four 
hours without eating.” 

Carlin knew what it was well. 
He had come to Rome fifteen years 
before without a dollar in his pock- 
et, except what had paid his pas- 
sage, and, without patronage, al- 
most without friends, had climbed, 
step by step, through all the dark, 
steep ways of poverty, suffering 
what no one but himself knew, till 
at length a modest success reward- 
ed his efforts. He never told his 
experiences, seemed to choose to 
forget them; but never a pitiful tale 
of suffering from poverty was told 
him without the ready answer, “ Yes, 
yes, I know all about it,” springing 
as if involuntarily to his lips. 

There was a knock at the door, 
which immediately opened without 
a permission, and a young man en- 
tered—one of those odious, well- 
dressed, rather handsome, and easy- 
mannered men who repel one more 
than rags, and ugliness, and stu- 
pidity. 

“ Good-morning!” he. said with 
confident politeness. ‘“ Don’t let 
me interrupt you. I only want to 
see Mrs. Cranston’s bust. Prom- 
ised her I would take a look at it.” 

His coming produced the effect 
of a slight frost in the air The 
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Signora grew dignified, and made a 
little sign to Bianca to take a seat 
which would turn her back to the 
new-comer. Carlin frowned slight- 
ly and bent to his work; the old 
contadina glared from the man to 
her daughter, and the daughter 
blushed uneasily. 

The young man seemed to be 
entirely unconscious of not hav- 
ing received a welcome, sauntered 
across the studio, pausing here 
and there, and at length, stopping 
under the pretence of examining a 
bust, fixed his eyes on the model. 

“Look here, sir!” said Carlin, 
after five minutes of silence, “ you'd 
better come in some other time, 
when I’m not busy.” 

“Oh! don’t mind me,” was the 
careless reply. 

Carlin waited a minute longer, 
then swung the screen round be- 
tween his model and her tormentor. 

The young man smiled slightly, 
gave his shoulders the least possi- 
ble shrug, and began to saunter 
about the studio again, pausing 
finally at a spot that gave him a 
still better view of the girl. 

The pencil quivered in Carlin’s 
hands, but his voice was gentle 
enough when he spoke again. “I 
don’t care to have visitors in the 
morning,” he said. “Come in in 
the afternoon, when I am working 
in marble. I work in clay always 
in the morning.” 

“My dear fellow, I don’t want 
you to trouble yourself in the least 
about me. I can amuse myself,” 
the visitor replied. 

Carlin seemed to be galvanized 
so suddenly he started upright, with 
anger in every nerve of him. 
“Confound you!” he cried out, 
“do you want me to pitch you out 
of the window? Go about your 
business,” 
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He had no cause to repeat the 
request. Coolly and disdainfully, 
but with a paleness that showed 
both fear and anger, the young ex- 
quisite walked out as leisurely as 
he had come in, 

A laugh as sharp and bright as a 
blade shot across the old woman’s 
face, but she said not a word. 

“You are getting acquainted 
with him rapidly,” the Signora 
whispered to her friend. “ Isn’t he 
refreshing? It is so beautiful to 
see a man whose first impulse is to 
protect a woman from annoyance, 
even when the woman doesn’t be- 
long to him. Carlin is truly a 
manly, honorable fellow.” 

“T hear a faint little song, sweet 
and low,” said Bianca, listening 
with her pretty head aside and her 
eyes lifted. 

“Tt is Carlin’s bird,” said the 
Signora. 

The girl glanced about, but saw 
no cage. 

“Tt is a soft, cooing sound,” she 
said. 

“It is Carlin’s dove,” the Signora 
replied. 

Bianca looked at her inquiringly, 
her lips still apart, and her head 
turned to listen to the melody. 

“He doesn’t keep it in a cage, 
but in 2 nest,” the Signora went on, 
smiling. “Come, and I will show 
you. Step lightly, and do not speak. 
He is too busy to notice, and this 
great tapestry will hide us. You 
must examine this some time, by 
the way. It is all in rags, but very 
precious. See that foot on it! 
Doesn't it look as if it were just set 
on the green ground—after a bath, 
too? It is so fresh and perfect.” 

She led the way to an alcove of 
the studio hidden from the other 
rooms by this tapestry, and pointed 
to the inner wall, where a small, low 
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door showed, half hidden by: dra- 
peries and armor. “Some day we 
will go in; but to-day I will give 
you a peep only.” 

She went to the door, and noise- 
lessly pushed away a little slide in 
the panel, then motioned Bianca to 
look through. The girl obeyed, 
and found herself looking into a 
square room whose one great arch- 
ed window had a snow-white fring- 
ed curtain waving slowly in the 
slight breeze, alternately giving 
glimpses of, and hiding, a /oggia 
full of flowers and the green out- 
side curtain of a grape-vine. Only 
tiny glints of sunshine entered 
through this double drapery, mak- 
ing the white curtain look as if it 
were embroidered with spots of gold. 
From the centre of a vaulted white 
ceiling hung a brass lamp, swinging 
slowly on its chain, and catching 
a point of light in place of the ex- 
tinguished flame. On the white 


wall opposite the door hung high up 
an ebony crucifix, with a blue niche 


below, in which stood a marble 
statue of the Madonna. A tiny 
lamp burned before the two, and a 
branch of roses was twisted about 
the statue’s feet. In the centre of 
the room agreen-covered table stood 
on a large green cloth that cover- 
ed nearly the whole of the stone 
floor, and two or three cane-seated 
chairs were visible. ‘The bird still 
sung her low, cooing song, an im- 
provised melody set to inarticulate 
rurmurs that now and then broke 
softly into words—a word ot hu- 
man love and blessing, a word of 
prayer, or a word of happiness. As 
when a gentle brook flows with only 
its waters now, and now with a 
flower or leaf, and now a little boat 
on its tide, and now a break of 
foam, and then a clear reflection as 
vivid as a tangible object, so the 
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song flowed, with its word here and 
there. 

Carlin’s dove was a young wom- 
an with a sweet, motherly face, and. 
as she sang, she swung to and fro 
a hammock that was hung directly 
under the blue niche of the Virgin ; 
and her eyes were raised from time 
to time to the statue or the crucifix, 
with an Ave or a Ges mio, or drop- 
ped to the baby she hushed to 
sleep with a word as tender. Ali 
the room seemed to swing with the 
hammock, as if it were in a tree-top; 
to float in an atmosphere of love 
and happiness with the mother and 
her child. Slowly the white lids of 
the little one dropped, like twp 
rose-petals that cover two stars, 
and a dimpled hand clinging to the 
mother’s loosened its hold, as the 
angel of sleep unclasped it gently, 
finger by finger. Silence settled 
over the song, the hammock ceased 
to swing, and the mother, shining 
with love and happiness, bent over 
her sleeping babe, gazing at it as if 
her eyes were gifted to see through 
its white and rosy flesh, and behold 
the resting, folded soul hidden there 
like a sleeping butterfly in a shut 
flower. 

The Signora closed the slide as 
noiselessly as she had opened it, 
and the two, exchanging a smile of 
sympathetic pleasure, turned away 
from Carlin’s nest. 

The sculptor had made his 
sketch, and was just sending his 
model away. He turned imme- 
diately to his visitors, and began to 
show them his latest works, half a 
dozen things in clay, some finished, 
some requiring still a few touches. 
One group was especially pretty. 
It represented a family scene in 
one of the little Italian towns where 
all the business of life goes on in 
the street. On the rude stone 
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steps outside a door sat a mother 
winding a skein of yarn held for 
her by a pretty girl of ten years or 
thereabouts, whose small arms were 
stretched to their utmost extent in 
the task. A little chubby boy lean- 
ed on the mother’s lap, and put up 
his finger to pull at the thread. 
At the front of the steps sat the 
father cobbling shoes. 

“T found that at Monte Compa- 
tri,” he said; “and the figures are 
all portraits. I was afraid I couldn’t 
do it, for it is better adapted for 
canvas than marble; but the walls 
hold them together, you see.” 

“We must go to Monte Compa- 
tri, Bianca,” the Signora said. “ It’s 
one of the most primitive places in 
the world—a Ghetto perched on a 
mountain-top, as filthy and as pic- 
turesque as can be imagined. ‘The 


air is delicious, the view superb, 
and the salads beggar description.” 
All Carlin’s best groups and fig- 


ures were, like this, copies from na- 
ture. When he attempted anything 
else, he unconsciously copied the 
works of others or he failed. 

“I’m so glad you made that sug- 
gestion about the water-carrier,” he 
said, taking up his sketch. “I find 
it is always better for me to put 
considerable action into my figures. 
If I give them a simple ose, they 
are stupid. Would you have her 
looking up or down ?” 

“Let the little minx look up, by 
all means,” the Signora said. “ She’s 
a good girl, enough, as a butterfly 
or a bird may be good. ‘There isn’t 
enough of her for a down look; but 
that saucy little coquettish up-look 
is rather piquant. Besides, it is 
true to her nature. Jf she thought 
any one were admiring her, she 
wouldn’t have subtilty enough to 
look down and pretend not to see, 
and she wouldn’t have self-control 
enough, either. She would wish to 
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know just how much she was ad- 
mired, and to attitudinize as long 
as it paid her vanity to do so. Bi- 
anca, my dear, there is our bell. 
Your father and Isabe! must have 
come home.” 

They went down again through 
the complicated passages and stairs, 
where arched windows and glimpses 
into vaulted rooms and into gar- 
dens crowded with green made 
them seem far from home. 

“How beautiful orange-trees 
are!” Bianca exclaimed, stopping 
to look at one that filled roundly a 
window seen at the end of a long 
passage. “It has the colors of Pa- 
radise, I fancy. I don’t like yellow 
to wear, not even gold; but I like 
it for everything else.” 

“Wait till you see the snow on 
an orange-tree, if you would see it 
at its perfection,” was the reply. 
“Perhaps you might wait many 
years, to be sure. I saw it once, 
and shall never forget. A light 
snow came down over the garden a 
few winters since, and dropped its 
silvery veil over the orange-trees. 
Fancy the dark green leaves and 
the golden fruit through that glit- 
tering lace! I had thought that 
our northern cedars and pines, with 
their laden boughs, were beautiful ; 
but the oranges were exquisite. 
Would you believe that our kitchen 
door was so near?” 

Isabel ran to meet the two, all in 
a breeze. 

“Hurry on your things in two 
minutes to go to the Vatican,” she 
said. “ Hereare the cards. Mon- 
signor forgot to send them, and has 
only now given them to us. The 
carriage is at the door.” 

Off came the summer muslins in 
a trice, and in little more than the 
time allowed the three ladies tripped, 
rustling, down the stairs, in their 
black silk trains and black veils. 
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“JT am constantly going to the 
Vatican in this breathless way,” the 
Signora said, as they drove rapidly 
through the hot sunshine. “ With 
the usual sublime ignorance of men, 
and especially of clergymen, of the 
intricacies of the feminine toilet, 
my kind friends always give me ten 
minutes to prepare. One needs to 
keep one’s papal court dress laid 
out all ready for use at a moment’s 
warning. Fortunately, it is very 
simple. But Bianca has found time 
to mount the papal colors,” she 
added, seeing a bunch of yellow jas- 
mine tucked into her friend’s belt. 

“Ts it allowed?” the girl asked 
doubtfully. “I can leave it in the 
carriage. But I always like to have 
a flower about me.” 

“Oh! keep it,” her friend re- 
plied, and smiled, but suppressed 
the words that would have followed. 
For while Bianca Vane carried that 
face about with her, she never lack- 
ed a flower. 

They were just in time for the 
audience, and an hour later drove 
slowly homeward through the silent 
town. Bianca was leaning back in 
the corner of the carriage with her 
eyes shut. The audience had been 
especially pleasant for her; for the 
Holy Father, seeing her kneel with 


her hands tightly clasped, and her- 


eyes, full of delight, raised to his 
face, had smiled and laid his hand 
on her head, instead of giving it to 
her to kiss. ‘The others said but 
little. The languor of the hour 
was upon them. 

“Does any one say, Signora, that 
the Pope has a shining face?” Mr. 
Vane asked. 

“ Certainly,” she replied. 

“ Then I am not original in think- 
ing that I found something lumin- 
ous about him,” the gentleman went 
on. “It is as if I had seen a lamp. 
And what a sweet voice he has! 
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He said ‘/a Chiesa’ in a tone that 
made me think of David mourning 
over Absalom.” 

Mr. Vane had been much im- 
pressed by the beautiful presence of 
the reverend Pontiff, and had behav- 
ed himself, not only likea gentleman, 
but like a Catholic. The Signora 
had seen how he blushed in kissing 
the Pope’s hand, not as if with 
shame at paying such an act of 
homage, but as if some new senti- 
ment of tender reverence and hu- 
mility had just entered his heart. 
It had been very pleasant to her to 
see this, both on account of the 
love she bore the object of the ho- 
mage, and the respect she had, and 
wished to retain, for him who paid it. 

The driver held in his panting 
horses, and walked them on the 
side of the streets where a narrow 
strip of shadow cooled the heat of 
the burning stones; tne pines and 
cypress in the gardens they passed, 
which in the morning had been so 
full of silvery twitterings that the 
fine, sweet sounds seemed almost to 
change the color of them and make 
them glisten with brightness, were 
now sombre and silent. The birds 
were all hid in their dark green 
shadows, or perched in cool, sunless 
angles and nooks of vases, balus- 
trades, statues, and cornices of 
church or palace. Here and there 
a workman lay stretched at length 
on the sidewalk or on steps, sleep- 
ing soundly. 

At length they reached home. 
The porter sat sleeping in his chair 
at the great door, and a family of 
beggars, four or five women and 
children, lay curled up outside on 
the curbstone. 

Inside all was deliciously cool and 
tranquil. Dinner was on the table; 
for the servants had been watching 
for them, and had brought the soup 
in directly, and they sat down with 
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appetites improved by the delay. 
The Signora poured out some wine 
for herself. 

“The people here say that you 
should take a little wine before 
your soup,” she said. “ My former 
padrona. told me the nuns in the 
convents she knew always did. I 
don’t know why it is good for the 
stomach, but bow to their superior 
wisdom.” 

“ Doesn't the hair on the top of 
my head look unusually bright?” 
Bianca asked after a while. She 
was still thinking of the sacred hand 
‘that had rested there, still feeling 
its gentle pressure. 

The others looked, not under- 
standing. 

“Why, your veil covers it,” Isa- 
bel said. “But there’s a_ bright 
garnet and gold pin at the top.” 

Bianca lifted her arms to loosen 
the veil, took the gold hairpin out 
and kissed it. “He must have 
touched it,” she said, “and so it 
has been blessed. Do you know, 
Signora, what thought came into 
my mind at the moment? I thought 
as he touched me, ‘It is the hand 
that holds the keys of purgatory 
and of heaven !’” 

“My own thought!” her friend 
exclaimed. “I had the same bene- 
diction once, and it set me rhyming. 
I do not set up for a poet, you 
know, but there are feelings that 
will sing in spite of dne. This was 
one, and I must show you the lines 
some time soon, to see if they ex- 
press you. I don’t know where 
they are.” 

“TI know where something of 
yours is,” Bianca said eagerly. “I 
saw it in your blotting-book, and 
had to call up all my honesty not 
to read it. Reward me now! I 
will bring it.” 

She looked so bright and coax- 
ing, and the others so cordially 
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joined in her request, that the Sig- 
nora could not but consent, though 
usually shy of reading her unpub- 
lished productions to any one. 
“How I like hot noons!” she 
sighed through a smile of languid 
contentment, leaning back in her 
chair, and dropping in her lap the 
folded paper Bianca had brought 
her. “I found out the charm of 
them when I was in Frascati. At 
this early season the heat of the 
city, too, is good—a pure scorch and 
scald. In August it is likely to be 
thick and morbid. That first noon 
in Frascati was a new experience 
to me. I went to see Villa Tor- 
lonia, which was open to the public 
only between the hours of eleven 
and five—a time when scarcely any 
one, especially any Italian, wants to 
go out in hot weather. I wished to 
see the villa, however, and I went, 
stealing along the shadowy edges 
of streets, and down a long stairway 
street that is nearly or always 
shaded by the tall houses at either 
side and the hill behind, catching 
my breath as I passed through the 
furnace of sunshine in the open 
piazza, finally, with my face in a 
flame, stepping under the great 
trees inside the gate, and pausing 
to refresh myself a little before go- 
There was still the open 
terrace to pass, and the grand un- 
shaded steps to ascend; but it was 
easier to go forward than back, for 
a few minutes would bring me to 
avenues as dim as Ave Maria time. 
I stood a little and dreaded the 
sun. The casino and the gravel of 
the terrace and the steps were re- 
flecting it so that one might almost 
have fancied the rays clashed on 
each other in the midst of the 
opening. The rose-trees in the 
flower-garden looked as if they bore 
clusters of fire-coals, and some sort 
of flowering tree in the green spaces 
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between the stairs seemed to be 
breaking out into flame with its red 
and yellow blossoms. I remem- 
bered Mrs. Browning’s 
““* The flowers that burn, and the trees that — 
And the insects made of a song or a fire. 
She paused to lay a laurel leaf 
over a carafon of cream that a fly 
was buzzing about, then exclaimed : 
“Why wasn’t that woman a Catho- 
lic, and why isn’t she alive now, 
that I may kiss her hand, and her 
cheek, if she would let me? Fancy 
such a genius consecrated to reli- 
gion! You know the other stanza 
of that poem I have just quoted: 
*** And, oh! for a seer to discern the same,’ 
Sighed the South to the North; 
‘ For the poet’s tongue of baptismal flame, 


To call the tree and the flower by its name,’ 
Sighed the South to the North, 


It seems to me that not one 
person in a thousand—lItalians no 
more than strangers—would know 
there were anything remarkable 
here, if a small, small number of 
persons hadn’t told them there is. 
How they all repeat the same words, 
from the teeth out, and talk learn- 
edly of what they know nothing 
about! They don’t one of them 
find a beauty that isn’t in the guide- 
books.” 

She sighed impatiently, and re- 
turned to her subject. 

“TI was telling you about noon in 
Villa Torlonia. I stood under the 
great solid trees awhile, then took 
courage and walked into the sun 
again, across the terrace, with only 
a glance at the vast panorama visi- 
ble from it, up the steps that were 
hot to my feet, and then plunged 
into the upper avenues as into 
a cool bath. There was another 
opening to cross, for I wanted to 
go to the upper fountain; but here 
the cascade cooled the eyes, at least. 
I went up the cascade stairs as the 
waters came down, and found my- 
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self alone in that beautiful green 
walled drawing-room, with the foun- 
tain leaping all to itself in the cen- 
tre, and the forty masks of the bal- 
ustrade about the basin each telling 
its different story. Beside the tall 
central jet there used to be, per- 
haps may now be, a jet from each 
of these masks that are carved on 
the great posts of the balustrade, 
no two alike. I made a circuit of 
the place to assure myself that no 
one else was there; looking down 
each path that led away through 
the over-arching trees. Not a soul 
was in sight. ‘There was no danger 
of Italians being there; and as for 
Sorestieri, there were none in Fras- 
cati. How delicious it was simply 
to sit on one of the stone benches 
and live! A spider’s web glistened 
across the place, starting straight 
from a tree behind me. Where it 
was fastened at the other end I 
could not guess; for the nearest 
object in that line was the tossing 
column of foamy water, fifty feet, 
may be more, distant, then an equal 
distance to the trees at the other 
side. There was no sound but 
that of falling water, that seemed 
to carry the chirp of the cica/z and 
the whisper of the trees, as the 
waters themselves carried the dry 
leaves and twigs that fell into them. 
All around the sun searched and 
strove to enter through the thick 
green, so near that his fiery breath 
touched my face. How my chains 
melted off! How pure the heat 
was, and how sweet! One bird 
sang through it now and then—sang 
for me: he the only lark abroad at 
that hour, as I was the only signora. 
I answered him with a little faint 
song, to which again he replied. I 
never was so happy, never felt so 
free from all that could annoy. 
Probably Adam and Eve had some 
such delight in the mere feeling 
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that they were alive. And so I 
sat there, hour after hour, half 
asleep, half fainting with the heat, 
in which I seemed to float. If I 
had been called on then to say 
what God is, I should have said, 
He is a fire that burns without con- 
suming. . Fire and its attendant 
heat were the perfection of all 
things, and coldness was misery— 
but a pure, clear fire which an ane- 
‘mone could pass through unscath- 
ed.” 

The Signora drew a breath that 
was half a sigh, and took up the 
folded paper from her lap. “ How 
happy I am in Italy in the sum- 
mer!” she said, half to herself. 
“TI can work in the cool months, 
but I live in the hot ones.” 

“ Bianca wants me to read this 
rhyme? It is a summer rhyme, 
too, and commemorates a little in- 
cident of my first summer here—a 
visit to Santa Maria della Vittoria. 
You have not been there yet. It 
is very near, just out on the Via 
della porta Pia, which the new peo- 
ple call Venti Settembre, because the 
invaders came in that way on the 
2zoth of September. They try to 
keep the anniversary, and to make 
the city look as if the people cared 
for it, but it is a dreary pretence. 
A military procession, a few flags 
hung out -here and there from 
houses of government officials and 
foreigners, chiefly Americans—that 
is all.” 

She read: 


Never so fair a rose as this, I think, 
E‘er bloomed on a rose-tree ; 

So sweet a rose as this, I surely know, 
Was never given to me. 

Like the reviving draught to fainting lips, 
The gentle word to strife, 

Cool, fresh, and tender, in a bitter hour, 
It dropt into my life. 


Hid in the silence of a darkened room, 
With sleepless eyes I lay, 

And an unresting mind, that vainly strove 
To shut its thoughts away. 


When through the loosenea persiane slipped 
A sunbeam, sharply bright, 

That cleft the chamber’s quiet duskiness, 
And put my dreams to flight. 


Before the windows, in a dusty square 
Fretted by restless feet, 

Where once a palace-garden had unrolled 
Its alleys green and sweet, 

Men rooted up a fountain-base that lay 
Whitened like bleaching bones, 

Or into new walls piled, with a weary care, 
The weary, ancient stones. 


And all about the slowly-growing work, 
In warlike mantles drest, 
Disputing with the spade for every sod, 
The angry poppies prest. 
And when I thought how fate uproots always 
My gardens, budding sweet, 
The hot scérocco of an angry pain 
Blew me into the street. 


The unveiled heights of sapphire overhead 
Dazzled the lifted eyes ; 

The sun, in lovely splendor, blazed from out 
The keystone of the skies ; 

And Rome sat glowing on he- seven hills, 
Yellow with fervid heat, 

And scorched the green Campagna, wh:re it 


crept 
And clung about her feet. 


The ways were silent where the sunshine poured 
Its simmering, golden stream ; 

For half the town slept in its shaded halls, 
Half worked as in a dream ; 

The very fountains dropt from sleepiness, 
Pillowed in their own foam. 

I only, and the poppies, it would seem, 
Were wide awake in Rome. 


There were the gray old ruins, in whose nooks 
Nodded each wild flower-bell, 
Where San Bernardo’s fane is hidden, like 
A pearl within its shell. 
There hed the Picd robber and his host 
In through the long, long street ; 
And there the open portal of a church 
Drew in my straying feet. 





Silence and coolness, and a shade so deen; 
At first I saw no more 

Than circling clouds and cherubs, with the 

dome’s 

Bright bubble floating o'er ; 

Wide flocks of milk-white angels in the roof, 
The hovering Bird divine ; 

And, starring the lower dusk, the steady lamps 
That marked each hidden shrine. 


Then marble walls and gilded galleries 
Grew slowly into sight; 

And holy visions peered from out the gloom 
Of chapels left and right; 

And I perceived a brown-robed sacristan, 
With a good, pleasant face, 

Who sat alone within an altar-rail 
To guard the sacred place. 


He showed me all their treasures—the dead saint 
Within her altar-shrine ; 

Showed where the Master sat, in gilded bronze, 
Blessing the bread and wine; 

Unveiled the niche whose swooning marble form 
’Tis half a sin to see— 

Bernini’s St. Teresa—and betrayed 
Her dying ecstasy ; 
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Then led me to the sacristy, where hung, 
Painted the glorious field— 

Lepanto’s—and he told the ancient tale, 
How, like a magic shield, 

Our Lady’s sacred picture, borne aloft 
In the dread battle’s shock, 

Had sent the scattered Paynim flying far, 
Like foam from off a rock. 


When all was seen and said, my parting foot 
A soft ‘* Aspetti !”’ stayed 
Just where a tiny garden ’mid the walls 
Its nook of verdure made. 
And while I waited, was broke off for me 
A bright geranium bloom, 
And this blush-rose, whose richly-perfumed 
breath 
Has sweetened the whole room. 
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“ O Rosa Mystica ?” 1 thought, and felt 
Consoled, scarce knowing why ; 

It seemed that in that brief hour all my wrong 
Had righted silently, 

As when, new-shriven, we go forth to tread 
The troubled ways of men, 

Folded in peace, and with no need, it seems, 
Ever to speak again. 


Lady invincible! Her grander fields 
Are praised ’neath every sun ; 

But who shall count the secret victories 
Her gentler arms have won? 

Hers are the trumpet and the waving flag; 
But there is one who knows 

That on a certain summer day in Rome 
She conquered with a rose. 





LONDON GUILDS AND APPRENTICES. 


THe halls of the old London 
guilds or companies are still among 
the most interesting sights of Lon- 
don. They are not only interest- 
ing as the relics of by-gone times 
and manners, but as living and ac- 
tive representatives of the influen- 
tial bodies whose names they bear. 
Many of the companies give an 
annual dinner to the members of 
the Cabinet (of no matter which 
of the two great political parties), 
and all are wide awake and progres- 
sive. ‘They bestow the honorary 
membership of their various crafts 
upon outsiders as a very great dis- 
tinction and favor, and with many 
of the proudest names of the no- 
bility this or that company has a 
hereditary connection. ‘Their ac- 
tual halls are none of them of 
great antiquity, as they can date 
no further back than 1666, the 
year of the great fire of London, 
when every building of any conse- 
quence in the city was destroyed ; 
and many are far more modern 
than that, having been rebuilt in 
our own century. The Company 
of the Goldsmiths, which at pre- 
sent ranks fifth in the order of 
precedence among the London 
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guilds, boasts of being one of the 
oldest of all, its first charter dat- 
ing from 1327 (before its rivals pos- 
sessed a similar royal license), and 
its records prove that it existed 
more than two hundred years pre- 
vious to that date, and was even 
fined in 1180 for its irregular and 
independent being. This was un- 
der Henry II., and it is presumable 
that it was not even then in its in- 
fancy. The craftsmen of the capi- 
tal were obliged to protect them- 
selves by associations of mutual 
comfort and defence, and the gold- 
smiths especially, as they were most 
often liable to taxation and forcible 
levies for the benefit and at the 
caprice of the king. ‘They were 
the earliest bankers, both in Eng- 
land and in othercountries. Their 
power and organization, before they 
obtained the charter of incorpora- 
tion under Edward III: in 1327, 
is shown by the following account 
given by Maitland, the historian of 
the city of London, and copied by 
him from an old chronicler, Faby- 
an—no doubt a witness of the fray : 


“ About the same time (1269) a great 
difference happened between the Com- 
pany of Goldsmiths and that of the Mer- 
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chant Tailors [or, as it was written, ‘ Tay- 
lors’]; and other companies interesting 
themselves on each side, the animosity 
increased to such a degree that on a cer- 
tain night both parties met (it seems by 
consent) to the number of 500 men, com- 
pletely armed ; when fiercely engaging, 
several were killed and many wounded 
on both sides ; and they continued fight- 
ing in an obstinate and desperate man- 
ner, till the sheriffs raised a great body 
of citizens, suppressed the riot, and ap- 
prehended many of the combatants, who 
were soon after tried by the mayor and 
Laurence de Brooke, one of the king’s 
justices; and thirteen of the ringleaders 
- being found guilty, they were condemned 
and hanged.” 


The goldsmiths stood, both to in- 
dividuals and to the government, in 
the relation of agents in the trans- 
fer of bullion and coin, in making 
payments and obtaining loans, and 
in the safe custody of treasure. 
This branch of their business has 
not been relinquished so very long 
ago; for we find a statement made 
in a book called A General Descrip- 
tion of all Trades, and published in 
1747, to the effect that— 


“Goldsmiths, the fifth company, are, 
strictly speaking, all those who make it 
their business to work up and deal in all 
sorts of wrought gold and silver plate ; 
but of late years the title of goldsmith 
has been generally taken to signify one 
who banks, or receives and pays running 
cash for others, as well as dealsin plate ; 
but he whose business is altogether cash- 
keeping is properly a banker.” 


To distinguish such of the craft 
as did not bank, the name silver- 
smith was used; and these again 
were sub-divided into the working 
silversmiths, who fashioned the pre- 
cious metals, and the shopkeepers, 
who only sold them. This statement 
has been preserved by Malcolm in 
his work on the city, called Londi- 
nium Redivivoum. ‘The distinction 
is practically obsolete in our day, 
and the whole craft goes more gen- 
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erally by the name of jewellers. It 
would be difficult at present to find 
one jeweller who is still a banker, 
though there is no doubt that pri- 
vate negotiations of the sort de- 
scribed may sometimes take place ; 
but as to the safe-keeping of jewels 
and plate, the London jewellers do 
a very extensive business. Full as 
many people keep their family heir- 
looms at the great jewellers’-—Han- 
cock, Emmanuel, Garrett, ‘Tessier, 
Hunt, and Roskell, etc., etc.—as they 
do at banks; and, again, the secret 
loans on valuable jewels, and the 
sale of some, to be replaced by cun- 
ningly-wrought paste, constitute, as 
of old, an important though private 
branch of their traffic. ‘The great 
goldsmiths of old times were pawn- 
brokers on a magnificent scale, as 
well as bankers, and even church 
plate often came for a time into 
their keeping. Royal jewels and 
the property of the nation were not 
seldom in their hands as pledges, 
and through their aid alone could 
war be carried on or clamoring 
mercenaries paid. 

Italy was more liberal towards 
her goldsmiths than England. Here 
they were artists and ranked as 
such; in England they were artifi- 
cers and traders. In the latter 
country they were powerful, but 
only through the wealth they con- 
trolled; in Italy they were admired, 
courted, and flattered in society, 
but politically their power was less. 
The English at all times excelled 
rather in manual skill than in de- 
sign; and to this day the designers 
of jewellers, lamp-makers, furniture- 
makers, house-decorators, and even 
silk, ribbon, and cotton merchants, 
in England, are generally not Eng- 
lish. 

In ancient times the London 
goldsmiths all lived in or near 
Cheapside, or, as it was often called, 
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West Cheap, to distinguish it from 
the other Cheap Street, more to the 
east. “Cheap” was the same as 
market. Close by was the Royal 
Exchange, where the bullion for the 
coinage of the realm was received 
and kept, and the street in which 
stood this building is still called the 
Old Exchange. Whether by law or 
custom, only goldsmiths were al- 
lowed to have shops in this neigh- 
borhood; but even if the right was at 
first but a prescriptive one, the com- 
pany soon contrived to have laws 
passed to forbid any other craft from 
encroaching on their domains. This 
localizing of various crafts was 
common all over Europe in the 
middle ages, and in many in- 
stances was really a convenience to 
purchasers, as well as a means of 
defence for the members of the 
guilds. In the case of the gold- 
smiths the government had an ob- 
ject of itsown. It might have been 
thought that the concentration of 
other turbulent companies would 
have been rather a danger and a 
provocation to the royal authority; 
but it was obviously the policy of 
the king to make the services of 
this wealthy company as accessible 
as might be, in case of any sudden 
emergency requiring a loan or a 
tax. It was not politic to let any 
of the fraternity escape contribution 
by hiding himself in some obscure 
part of the city; so that not only 
were other tradesmen prohibited 
from opening shops among the 
goldsmiths, but the latter were 
themselves forbidden from setting 
up their shops elsewhere. Although 
neither law nor custom now inter- 
feres with them, the majority of the 
great jewellers have their glittering 
shops in Bond Street, London, while 
in other countries the same rule, 
on the whole, still prevails. The 
Rue de Rivoli and the Palais Royal 


are the chief emporiums for these 
precious goods in Paris; in Vienna 
they are mainly sold in the Graden, 
and one street leading out of it; 
Rome has its Via Condotti, throng- 
ed with jewelry shops and those 
selling objects of wirtu; Venice 
has its Procurazie, an arcade be- 
neath which nearly all the jewel- 
lers in the city are congregated ; 
and in many old Italian cities the 
Strada degli Orefici (goldsmiths’ 
street) still fully deserves its name. 
This is particularly the case at 
Genoa, where this old, crooked 
lane, bordered by the booths and 
dens that we moderns would take 
for poor cobblers’ shops, is still one 
of the most surprising and pictu- 
resque sights of the city. Gold- 
smiths’ Row is thus described in 
Maitland’s //istory : 


‘“‘The same was built. by Thomas 
Wood, goldsmith, one of the sheriffs of 
London in the year 1491. It contained 
in number ten dwelling-houses and 
fourteen shops, all in one frame, uni- 
formly built, four stories high, beautified 
towards the street with the goldsmith’s 
arms and the likeness of qwoodmen, in 
memory of his name, riding on mon- 
strous beasts, all of which were cast in 
lead, richly painted over and gilt. The 
said front was again new painted and 
gilt over in the year 1594, Sir Richard 
Martin being then mayor, and keeping 
his mayoralty in one of them.” 


The Row, however, before this 
embellishment, had existed in the 
same place, and covered adjoining 
parts of Cheapside, betwixt Bread 
Street end and the Cross in Cheap. 
This beautiful monument is now 
gone, but it stood at the west end 
of the street, in the middle of an 
open space from which St. Martin- 
le-Grand (still one of the London 
parishes) branches out on the one 
hand, and St. Paul’s churchyard on 
the other. The “ churchyard,” still 
retaining its name, is now filled 
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with gay shops, mostly for the sale 
of silks, feathers, and other female 
gear, and quite equal to the re- 
splendent shops of the West End of 
London. The Cross in Cheap was 
one of a series which Edward I. 
built at every place where the body 
of his wife, Queen Eleanor, rested 
on the way from Herdeley in Lin- 
colnshire to Westminster, where she 
was buried. 

In 1629 the appearance of the 
goldsmiths’ shops is thus described : 


“At this time the city greatly abound- 
ed in riches and splendor, such as former 
ages were unacquainted with; then it 
was beautiful to behold the glorious ap- 
pearance of goldsmiths’ shops in the 
South Row of Cheapside, which in a 
continued course reached from the Old 
"Change to Bucklersbury, exclusive of 
four shops only of other trades in all 
that space.” 


Another reason that had been 
early alleged for the concentration 
of the guild was that “it might be 
seen that their works were good 
and right”; for as early as 1327 
complaints were made of the sub- 
stitution of paste for real gems, and 
of plated ware for genuine metal. 
Some of the fraternity were went 
to hide themselves in by-lanes and 
obscure turnings, and buy stolen 
plate,,melt it down, and resell it 
secretly to merchants about to put 
to sea. 


“‘ And so they made also false work 
of gold and silver, as bracelets, lockets, 
rings, and other jewels; in which they 
set glass of divers colors, counterfeiting 
real stones, and put more alloy in the 
silver than they ought, which they sold to 
such as had no skillin such things. And 
that the cutlers in their workhouses 
covered tin with silver so subtilly, and 
with such slight,* that the same could 
not be discerned and severed from the 
tin ; and by that means they sold the tin 


* Sleight or skill. 
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so covered for fine silver, to the great 
damage and deceit of the king and his 
people.” 


All this was very distasteful to 
the respectable members of the 
company, from whose petition the 
above words are quoted, and hence- 
forward the law did all it could to 
protect both the public from deceit 
and the guild from dishonor. Yet, 
since human law never yet reached 
an abuse upheld by obstinate men 
interested in law-breaking or law- 
evading, the ordinances had to be 
constantly renewed. As years went 
on the law was more and more dis- 
regarded. One order was passed 
in 1629 to confine the goldsmiths 
to Cheapside and Lombard Street ; 
another in 1635, another in 1637, 
and two in 1638. Summary pro- 
ceedings were taken against the in- 
trusive shopkeepers who paraded 
their “mean trades” among the 
privileged goldsmiths. Forinstance, 
“if they should obstinately refuse 
and remain refractory, then to take 
security of them to perform the 
same by a certain day, or in default 
to commit them to prison until they 
conform themselves.” The arbi- 
trary Star Chamber, whose rule 
under the later Stuarts became a 
real “ Reign of Terror,” threatened 
that if such shops were not forth- 
with shut up, the alderman of the 
ward, or his deputy, should be com- 
mitted to prison. But these were 
the last among the despotic threats 
of the terrible tribunal, which was 
soon after abolished, and the twen- 
ty-four common shops which were 
enumerated in 1638 as spoiling the 
fair appearance of Goldsmiths’ 
Row were soon reinforced by 
many others. The prohibitory or- 
dinances ceased, and custom alone 
was not strong enough to expel in- 
truders. Besides, the grext fire 
soon came to sweep away almost 
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the whole city, and the plague that 
preceded it did much to break up 
all local customs and attachments. 
The tide of fashion afterwards car- 
ried the jewellers with it, setting 
every year more and more to the 
west of the city, and the old land- 
marks and restrictions died a natural 
death. Lombard Street, however, 
originally named from the Lombard 
refugees who settled in London as 
bankers and pawnbrokers as well 
as jewellers, is still distinguished 
by the number of banks and impos- 
ing warehouses it contains, and by 
the comparatively stately architec- 
ture of some of its great commer- 
cial buildings. 

The Goldsmiths’ Company, by 
letters-patent of Edward III., was 
granted the privilege of assaying 
(or testing) all gold and silver plate 
before it could be exposed for sale. 
But this was probably only a re- 
newal of a right already exercis- 
ed by them; for it is mentioned in 
the document that all work as- 
certained to be of the proper fine- 
ness shall have upon it “ a stamp 
of a puncheon with a leopard’'s 
head, as of ancient time it hath 
been ordained.” The company 
also has the privilege of assisting at 
what is called “ the trial of the pyx” 
—that is, the examination of the coin- 
age of the realm, with a view of as- 
certaining whether it is of the ster- 
ling weight and purity. The pyx is 
the box in which the coins to be 
weighed and analyzed are contain- 
ed. The jury of goldsmiths sum- 
moned on this occasion usually 
consists of twenty-five, and they 
meet with great formalities and 
ceremonies in a vaulted chamber 
on the east side of the cloisters at 
Westminster, called the Chapel of 
the Pyx. 

Since the great fire the company 
has built two halls, the present one 


dating only from 1829, when the 
old one was pulled down. It stands 
immediately behind the new post- 
office, and is an Italian building, 
more worthy of examination inside 
than out. The hall which preced- 
ed the present one was celebrated 
for a court-room elaborately deco- 
rated and possessing a richly-sculp- 
tured marble chimney-piece and a 
massive bronze grate of the value 
of a hundred pounds, in days when 
that sum meant thrice as much as 
it does now. Like all the compa- 
nies, that of the goldsmiths pos- 
sessed some valuable pictures, chief- 
ly portraits of distinguished mem- 
bers or protectors. Hawthorne 
mentions the hall of the Barber- 
Surgeons’ Company, in Monkwell 
Street, which boasted of a picture 
by Holbein, representing the com- 
pany of barber-surgeons kneeling 
before Henry VIIL., receiving their 
charter from his hands, and for 
which the company very rightly 
refused $30,000, and even $6,000 
for a single head of a person of 
the name of Pen, which the late 
Sir Robert Peel wished to cut out 
from the canvas ard replace by a 
copy which should rival the origi- 
nal in fidelity and minuteness. ‘I'he 
heads in this picture were all por- 
traits, and represent grave-looking 
personages in dark, sober costumes. 
The king is in scarlet. Round the 
banqueting-room of this hall were 
other valuable pictures of the dis- 
tinguished men of the company, 
and notably one, by Vandyke, of 
an elderly, bearded personage, very 
stately in demeanor, refined in fea- 
ture, and dressed in a style of al- 
most courtly though chastened ele- 
gance. The company also trea- 
sures its old vellum manuscript 
book of records, all in black let- 
ter, and in which there has been no 
entry made for four hundred years. 
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The hall has a lofty, carved roof 
of wood, and a sombre, rich ap- 
pearance from its antique furniture 
and numerous old portraits. There 
is a sky-light in the roof, which may 
have served to cast light on bodies 
dissected on the great table below. 
In old times the barbers and sur- 
geons formed but one company ; 
but we believe that the latter alone 
now claim the possession of this 
hall (one of the oldest now stand- 
ing in London, and the work of 
Inigo Jones), although, in official 
nomenclature, they still retain the 
double title of barber-surgeons. 
Close by Monkwell Street is shown 
a dilapidated Elizabethan row of 
almshouses, erected by a pious and 
charitable alderman for six poor 
men. ‘Their successors and repre- 
sentatives still enjoy the founder’s 
bounty, but the almshouses are now 
choked up by a network of un- 
wholesome streets, and the funds 
of the institution, which have enor- 
mously increased in relative value, 
remain in the hands of the trustees. 
The number of those who, under 
different names, belong to the fra- 
ternity of goldsmiths, is, at a rough 
calculation, nearly eight hundred, 
exclusive of watchmakers who are 
also jewellers. Indeed, in the coun- 
try these two trades are always 
joined, and even many shops of 
this mixed kind are found in Lon- 
don. 

The Fishmongers were the fourth 
of the incorporated companies, rank- 
ing just before the goldsmiths. At 
one time they were the wealthiest 
and most powerful; but although 
they existed and flourished as a 
civic association long before they 
obtained a regular charter, they re- 
ferred the latter privilege to no ear- 
lier date than 1433. The inherent 
spirit of division and local jealousy 
which seems to animate all bodies 
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corporate, whether political, com- 
mercial, or artistic, caused the fish- 
mongers punctiliously to keep asun- 
der and form two separate compa- 
nies—that of the salt-fishmongers 
(which had the earliest charter), 
and that of the stock-fishmongers, 
whose letters-patent were not grant- 
ed till 1509. In Catholic times, of 
course, the consumption of fish was 
great among all classes, and its sale 
a very important business. The 
salt-fishmongers naturally had the 
largest trade, and at one period so 
great was the influence of their 
compapy that it gave to the city 
six lord-mayors in the space of 
twenty-four years. The last and 
most famous of these was Sir Wil- 
liam Walworth, who in 1381, under 
Richard II., slew the rebel Wat 
Tyler with his own hand, in the 
market-place at Smithfield, when 
that leader was at the head of 
thirty thousand rebels. The king 
knighted him for this act of prow- 
ess—a far different cause for the 
honor from that which is so in- 
dulgently thought sufficient now, 
i.¢., the accident of a royal visit 
during a mayor’s term of office, ir- 
respective of any merit in the hold- 
er of the office. 

The glory and power of the fish- 
mongers stirred up the envy and 
ill-will of their fellow-citizens, and 
Walworth’s successor, John of 
Northampton, a draper of an im- 
perious and turbulent character, 
well known in his day by the 
popular titles of Troubletown and 
Cumbertown, was able to array the 
interest of several rival companies 
against the too prosperous fishmon- 
gers, and to procure from the crown 
leave for foreigners (meaning stran- 
gers or persons not freemen) to 
sell fish in London, in violation of 
the company’s right of monopoly. 
Maitland even records that he 
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made the company acknowledge 
that its occupation was “no craft, 
and was therefore unworthy of be- 
ing reckoned among the other mys- 
teries.” It was also enacted that 
for the future no lord-mayor should 
be chosen from among the fishmon- 
gers. But the credit of the fish- 
mongers revived as soon as John 
of Northampton’s term of office 
ended, and the company was soon 
restored by Parliament to all its 
old rights and privileges, except the 
right of holding courts for the trial 
of complaints. This was transfer- 
red to the supreme city court, that 
of the lord-mayor himself. In 
1536 the wo companies of salt 
and stock fishmongers were incor- 
porated into one by Henry VIII. 
under the title of “ The Wardens 
and Commonalty of the Mystery 
of Fishmongers.” 

After the Reformation the sale 
of fish diminished so as to endanger 
the trade of the company, and a 
curious act of Parliament was pass- 
ed in 1563, under Elizabeth, enjoin- 
ing the exclusive use of fish on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, “as 
well for the maintenance of ship- 
ping, the increase of fishermen and 
mariners, and the repairing of port- 
towns, as for the sparing and in- 
crease of the flesh victual of the 
realm.” The cases excepted, of 
course, were those of sickness, and 
of ability and willingness to pay for 
a license to eat flesh-meat on those 
days. The fine for disobeying the 
law was £3 for each offence, and 
the licenses of exemption cost for a 
peer £1 6s. and 8d., for a knight 
and a gentleman 13s. and 4d., for 
the commonalty 6s. and 8d. Even 
the license, however, only authoriz- 
ed the eating of mutton and fowl, 
not beef; but that there might be no 
mistake as to the motive of this odd, 
restrictive law—so like the sump- 
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tuary laws, and almost as unavail- 
ing—this clause was added : 


“ But because no person shall mis- 
judge the intent of this statute, be it en- 
acted that whoever shall, by preaching, 
teaching, writing, or open speech, notify 
that any eating of fish, or forbearing of 
flesh, mentioned in this statute, is of 
any necessity for the soul of man, or 
that it is the service of God, otherwise 
than as other politic laws are and be, 
then such persons shall be punished as 
spreaders of false news ought to be.” 


It is probable that this regulation 
failed of its effect, for a subsequent 
statute again renewed the prohibi- 
tion, though limiting it to Saturdays 
only ; still, the concession was but 
partial, for the sa/e of flesh was for- 
bidden on Fridays and Saturdays 
and during all Lent. 

There were three streets in the 
city named after the Fishmongers’ 
Company—Old Fish Street, New 
Fish Street, and Fishmonger Row, 
now called Thames Street. In each 
of these the two original companies 
had each one hall, making no less 
than six halls for the whole guild; 
but on their fusion they chose one 
in Thames Street for their common 
hall, since which time there have 
been three successive buildings on 
or about the same spot. The first, 
a very old one, originally the gift 
of Sir John Cornwall, Lord Fran- 
hope, was destroyed in the great 
fire of 1666, and soon after Sir 
Christopher Wren built them an- 
other, famed for a magnificent 
double flight of stone stairs on the 
wharf. According to old historians, 
those were the times when the 
Strand was an open road, bordered 
sparsely with pleasant houses, hav- 
ing large gardens down to the 
river’s edge. This hall was taken 
down about 1830 to make room for 
the approaches of the new London 
Bridge, and the present hall was 
built just a little to the west of the 
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site of its predecessor. ‘This is an- 
other of those heavy, would-be- 
palatial buildings which attest the 
bad architectural taste of the first 
half of the present century. 

It has long been customary to 
enroll as honorary members of the 
civic companies many royal and 
noble personages; and when, in 1750, 
Frederick, Prince of Wales, was 
admitted as a freeman, the clerk 
of the Fishmongers’ Company, Mr. 
‘lomkyns, proudly reminded him 
that “this company, sir, is famous 
for having had near threescore 
lord-mayors of the city of London, 
besides many of the most consid- 
erable merchants and eminent citi- 
zens, free of it.” 

King James I. incorporated him- 
self with the guild of cloth-workers 
in 1607, and Stow’s Chronicle, con- 
tinued by Howes, gives the following 
description of the occurrence : 


“ Being in the open.hall, he [the king] 
asked who was master of the company, 
and the lord-mayor answered, ‘ Sir Wil- 
liam Stowe,’ unto whom the king said : 
‘Wilt thou make me free of the cloth- 
workers?’ ‘ Yea,’ quoth the master, ‘ and 
think myself a happy man that I live to 
see this day.’ Then the king said: 
“Stowe, give me thy hand; and now I 
am a cloth-worker.’” 


Sir Samuel Pepys was master of 
the company seventy years later, 
and presented them with a rich 
loving-cup, which is still used on 
solemn occasions. ‘The Winthrops., 
ancestors of the famous governor 
of the Massachusetts Company, were 
hereditarily connected with this 
cloth-workers’ guild, several of them 
becoming members by regular ap- 
prenticeship to the trade ; and Adam 
Wyrtitrope, the governor’s grand- 
father, is mentioned as master of 
the company in 1551, having previ- 
ously held all the minor offices 
leading to that dignity. 


Louden Guilds and Apprentices. 


Intimately connected with the 
system of the companies was the 
status of the London apprentices. 
Both have been materially modi- 
fied, and their representatives have 
ceased to exercise the tangible power 
they once possessed. But when 
the system was .in full operation, 
every trade having its separate guild; 
and when, in order that any one 
might exercise a trade, it was neces- 
sary he should have the freedom of 
the guild, this freedom could only 
be obtained by serving an appren- 
ticeship to a member of the com- 
pany. In old times the apprentices 
were a superior class of men, and 
it was not permitted to” every one 
to exercise the chief trades. Under 
Henry IV. an act was passed con- 
taining a clause to the effect that 
no one should put his son or 
daughter apprentice to a handi- 
craft trade, “except he have land 
or rent to the value of 20s. by 
the year,” which in those days 
would be a fair competency. The 
regulations of the city of London 
forbade any to be admitted to be 
bound apprentice except such as 
were “gentlenien born,” by which 
was understood freeborn, and not 
in a state of villeinage—the son of 
a free-holder or a yeoman. In the 
days of the Tudors and Stuarts 
even the younger sons of gentle- 
men often served in the commercial 
establishments of rich citizens. The 
chronicler Stow attributes to this 
cause their “costly apparel, their 
wearing weapons, and frequenting 
schools of dancing, fencing, and 
music.” 

But this very pretension to “ gen- 
tility” it was which Ben Jonson 
rebuked in his Zastward Hoe, a 
comedy, the counterpart of Ho- 
garth’s subsequent caricatures in 
pencil. The old goldsmith boasts 
that he made his wealth by “ hiring 












me a little shop; bought low; took 
small gain; kept no debt-book ; gar- 
nished my shop, for want of plate, 
with good, wholesome, thrifty sen- 
tences, as, ‘ Touchstone, keep thy 
shop, and thy shop will keep thee’; 
‘Light gains make heavy purses,’ 
etc.” 

The apprentices were very clan- 
nish, and ready to defend each 
other to the death, and this spirit 
often led to riots and serious dis- 
turbances, but a curious poem pub- 
lished in 1647, called Zhe Honor 
of London Apprentices, mentions that 
this bravery had led them to distin- 
guish themselves in a nobler field 
than a city brawl—namely, in the 
Crusades and on the field of Crecy. 

Their duties, it seems to us, cor- 
responded in their way to the ser- 
vice required from youths of good 
birth as pages and esquires in the 
house of a knight, before they them- 
selves could aspire to the honor of 
knighthood. These waited at table, 
served the ladies, and performed 
many offices now termed menial; 
and, as a tract published in London 
in 1625 avers, so too did the ap- 
prentices : 


“He goes bare-headed, stands bare- 
headed, waits bareheaded, before his 
master and mistress ; and while as yet he 
is the youngest apprentice, he doth per- 
haps, for discipline’s sake, make old 
leather over-night shine with blacking 
for the morning; brusheth a garment, 
runs of errands, keeps silence till he have 
leave to speak, follows his master or 
ushereth his mistress, and sometimes 
my young mistresses their daughters 
(among whom some one or other of them 
doth not rarely prove the apprentice’s 
wife), walks not far out but with permis- 
sion, and now and then, as offences hap- 
pen, he may chance to be terribly chidden 
or menaced, or [for ?] what sometime must 
be worthily corrected.” 


Stow, in his Survey of London, 
says that “when apprentices and 
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journeymen attended upon their 
masters: and mistresses at night, 
they went before them carrying a 
lantern and a candle in their hands, 
and a great long club on their 
necks ; and many well-grown, sturdy 
apprentices used to wear long dag- 
gers in the daytime on their backs 
or sides.” All this the master in his 
young days had done for Azs master, 
and all this the present apprentice 
had the prospective right of claim- 
ing for himself in the future; so in 
this inequality for the nonce there 
was no element of caste and no 
room for foolish murmuring. The 
turbulence of these young fellows 
was turned now against the city 
authorities, now against foreign or 
unlicensed traders and artificers, 
now against their masters. From 
the thirteenth to the seventeenth 
century—times when all classes were 
turbulent enough—these occasional 
riots went on and were punished; but 
what chiefly Jed to their cessation was 
the gradual falling to pieces of the 
old system, and the more effectual 
police force which patrolled the 
city after 1688. But the peculiarity 
of the apprentices’ privileges and 
of the influence of the companies in 
England was that, no matter how 
low a man began, his industry and 
good behavior could raise him to 
high public honor. This was not 
the case in most other European 
countries. Wealth and domestic 
happiness, of course, attended virtue 
and application to business, but such 
advancement as the English Consti- 
tution offered existed nowhere, un- 
less, perhaps, in the Low Countries. 
This has been significantly comment- 
ed upon by Lichtenberg, an admirer 
and critic of Hogarth, and professor 
of natural history at the Universi- 
ty of Géttingen. “In Hogarth’s 
country,” says he, “it is not unfre- 
quent that the son of a weaver ora 
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brewer may distinguish himself in 
the House of Commons, and his 
grandson or great-grandson in the 
House of Lords. Oh! what a land, 
in which no cobbler is certain that 
the favors of his great-grandson 
may not one day be solicited by 
kings and emperors. And yet they 
grumble !” 

Although there are no restrictive 
laws as to trade in the London of 
our day, and though much of the 
state of the companies has dwin- 
dled into formalities, and is more 
-interesting from a historical than a 
political point of view, still the 
foundations on which the system 
was built are unalterable. In these 
days, as in centuries gone by, the 
pride in one’s work, the personal in- 
dustry, and the esprit de corps of 
tradesmen are the real steps by 
which they mount to civic and po- 
litical success. They were once 
embodied in the close system of 
alliance and defence encouraged by 
the guilds ; times and customs have 
changed, and each man stands 
more or less on his own merits alone, 
but the underlying principle is the 
same. It is not every tradesman 
or merchant who, because he is 
honest and thrifty, becomes lord- 
mayor of London, is knighted, or 
elected M.P.; but these prizes are 
within the reach ofall. The city re- 
cords for the latter half of the eigh- 
teenth century, for instance, wit- 
ness to the perseverance of many 
men born in the lowest and most 
hopeless circumstances, and that, 
too, when the ancient prestige of 
the companies had somewhat faded. 
Sir James Sanderson, sheriff and 
lord-mayor of London, was the son 
of a poor grocer of York, who died 
young, leaving his widow to manage 
the business till his son should be 
old enough to carry it on. The 
son left the shop to his mother for 
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her support, and went to London, 
entered the service of a hop-mer- 
chant, and throve so well through 
his industry that he attained great 
wealth and position. He was after- 
wards made a baronet. Alderman 
Boydell came to London on foot, 
from Shropshire, and worked as an 
engraver. After great trials, he too 
succeeded and became lord-mayor, 
besides being a great patron of the 
arts. Skinner was apprenticed to 
a box-maker and undertaker, and, 
through obscure local influence, be- 
gan a small business of auctioneer- 
ing; he ended by becoming lord- 
mayor, and the first auctioneer of the 
kingdom. Sir William Plomer be- 
gan life in an oil-shop in Aldgate, a 
dingy old part of the city. Brooke 
Watson, M.P. for the city of Lon- 
don,* was the son of a journeyman 
tailor, and served his apprenticeship 
to that trade. Sir John Anderson, 
lord-mayor and member for the city, 
was the son of a day laborer. Ma- 
cauley was the son of a captain of 
a coasting vessel, who died leaving 
nine children unprovided for. Sir 
William Staines and Alderman 
Hamerton were both working pa- 
viors and stone-masons. Aldermen 
Wright and Gill were servants in a 
warehouse of which they afterwards 
became masters; they lived for 
sixty years in partnership as station- 
ers, and never disagreed, although 
the latter married the former’s sis- 
ter. Wright made £400,000. The 
two old friends died the same year, 
beloved and regretted by many who 
had experienced their kindness and 
generosity. 

To point out contrary instances 
would not be so easy—they are 


* The members for the city have the right to wear 
scarlet gowns on the first or opening day of every 
Parliament, and sit all together on the right hand 
of the chair, next the speaker. No other members. 
except the speaker and the clerks, have the right of 
wearing robes. 
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legion; but the typical idle ap- 
prentice of Hogarth is a fair spe- 
cimen of those who wreck their 
lives through weakness of resolve 
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and inordinate love of so-called 
enjoyment. These we have under 
our eyes every day, in every coun- 
try. 





THE SAINTE CHAPELLE OF PARIS AND THE CROWN OF 
THORNS. 


In the very heart of Paris, to the 
northwest of Votre Dame, and as 
if a flower detached from her gar- 
land, or a graceful sapling from the 
majestic parent tree, sprang up, 
more than six centuries ago, the 
Sainte Chapelle. 

It almost seems as if Heaven had 
extended a special protection to 
the sanctuary raised to enshrine 
the precious relics of the Passion 
of our Lord; for although injuted 
and despoiled by evil hands in the 
time of the First Revolution, it was 
subsequently restored to all the 
splendor of its pristine beauty ; and 
again, when the conflagrations kin- 
dled by the Commune were rag- 
ing around it, the Sainte Chapelle, 
with its fearless fléche, its protect- 
ing angel, and its golden crown, 
stood unharmed in the very midst 
of the flames, and so remained 
when they had died out, amid the 
heaps of ashes and the crumbling 
ruins left around its unscathed 
walls, 

Since the time of St. Louis 
France has possessed the crown 
of thorns of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and there is great interest in trac- 
ing the vicissitudes through which 
this priceless treasure has passed, 
and in learning the circumstances 
under which the saintly monarch 
obtained it. In the year 1204 the 
French and the Venetians, having 
captured Constantinople, establish- 


ed there as emperor Baldwin, Count 
of Flanders. On the division of 
the booty this prince requested 
for his share the sacred crown of 
our Saviour, which was found 
among the treasure of the empe- 
rors of the East, offering, if it were 
adjudged to him, to give to the 
Doge of Venice a large portion of 
the true cross in exchange. 

His successor, Baldwin II., find- 
ing his empire, in the year 1238, 
threatened by the Greeks on the 
one side, and on the other by the 
Bulgarians, came into the West to 
seek aid and protection against his 
enemies. Whilst at the court of 
France, whither he had gone to 
entreat the assistance of St. Louis, 
tidings reached him that the nobles 
whom he had left at Constantinople, 
finding their resources completely 
exhausted, were on the point of 
pledging the holy crown to the 
Venetians for a sum of money. 
The young emperor, strongly dis- 
approving of this measure. offered 
as a free gift to St. Louis the pre- 
cious relic which the lords of 
Byzantium were wishing to sell. 
“For,” said he, “I greatly desire 
to bestow it upon you, my cousin, 
who are my lord and benefactor, as 
well as upon the realm of France, 
my country.” 

St. Louis eagerly accepted such 
a gift as this, and immediately, at 
the same time that Baldwin de- 
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spatched one of his officers with 
letters-patent commanding that the 
holy crown should be sent to him, 
the French monarch sent two of 
the Friars Preachers, named James 
and Andrew, to receive it in his 
name. Journeys in those days, 
however, were by no means expe- 
ditious, and on the arrival of the 
messengers at Constantinople they 
found the sacred relic gone from 
the treasury, and pledged to the 
Venetians for 13,075 hyperperia, or 
about £157,000 sterling. It had 
been deposited by their cham- 
berlain, Pancratius Caverson, in 
the church of Panta Craton, that 
of his nation at Byzantium. On 
receiving the emperor’s orders the 
Latin lords rearranged the matter 
with the Venetians, and it was 
agreed that, if within a reasonably 
short time the latter did not receive 
the reimbursement of the sum they 
had paid, the sacred crown should 
become their undoubted property. 
Meanwhile, it was to be carried to 
Venice, accompanied by the envoys 
of the King of France, one of whom, 
Father Andrew, had formerly been 
guardian of the convent of his 
order at Constantinople, and, hav- 
ing on several occasions’ seen the 
crown, knew its appearance per- 
fectly well. It was this circum- 
stance which had determined St. 
Louis to send him as one of his 
messengers. 

Every possible precaution was 
taken to secure the identification 
of the holy crown, which was en- 
closed in three chests, the first of 
gold, the second of silver, on which 
the Venetian lords affixed their 
seals, the third of wood, which was 
sealed by the French nobles. 

The season, being Christmas, was 
unfavorable for the voyage by sea, 
but the envoys had no hesitation in 
embarking, secure in the conviction 
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that the crown of Jesus would be 
their protection in the tempest and 
the perils of the wintry seas. Nor 
was their trust disappointed. They 
escaped unharmed from other dan- 
gers also; for the galleys of Vataces, 
the Greek pretender to the imperial 
throne, having started in pursuit of 
their vessel, were unable to over- 
take or even to discover them, and 
they reached Venice in safety. 

The holy crown was at once 
borne to St. Mark’s, and there plac- 
ed among the treasures in the 
Chapel of the Blessed Sacrament, 
where reposed the body of the 
Evangelist, between the two co- 
lumns of alabaster which are said to 
have been brought from the Temple 
of Solomon. At the same time one 
of the Dominican Fathers set out 
for France to acquaint St. Louis 
with the terms agreed upon. 

These were approved of by the 
king, who directed the French mer- 
chants to repay the Venetians the 
sum they had advanced. ‘The sa- 
cred relic was then delivered into 
the hands of the French envoys, 
who, after assuring themselves that 
the seals were intact, started home- 
wards with their treasure on the 
road to France. No sooner had 
the king heard of the arrival of the 
holy crown at Troyes, in Champagne, 
than he immediately set out, with 
the queen-mother, Blanche of Cas- 
tile, the princes his brothers, and 
several of the chief prelates and 
nobles, to receive and accompany 
it tothe capital. The meeting took 
place at Villeneuve l’Archevéque, 
five leagues from Sens, on the roth 
of August, 1239. The seals were 
then broken, and in the midst of 
an indescribable emotion the sacred 
relic was displayed. 

The king and his brother, the 
Comte d’Artois, both barefooted and 
wearing a simple tunic of wool, 
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taking it upon their shoulders, bore 
it in great pomp to the metropolitan 
church of Sens, where it remained 
exposed for the veneration of the 
faithful until the following day, 
when the march towards Paris was 
resumed, and they reached the 
capital in eight days’ time. A 
platform had been raised at St. An- 
toine des Champs, where the crown 
was placed; and when everyone had 
contemplated it with an inexpressi- 
ble joy, the king and his brother, 
taking it, as before, upon their shoul- 
ders, carried it in procession to the 
palace chapel, at that time dedi- 
cated to St. Nicholas, where it was 
deposited. 

Besides all the precautions taken 
to render any substitution impossi- 
ble, we may add that Baldwin, on 
being required to examine and iden- 
tify the relic, declared its authenti- 
city ina document written on parch- 
ment, which was in existence until 
the Revolution of 1793, signed with 
his own hand in Greek characters, 
traced in cinnabar, and having his 
own seal, of lead covered with 
gold, affixed. On one side of this 
seal the emperor was represented 
enthroned, with the inscription: 
* Balduinus Imperator Romania sem- 
per Augustus.” On the other he was 
on horseback, with the inscription 
in Greek letters: “ Baudoin, Empe- 
reur, Comte de Flandre.” It must 
also be borne in mind that the Ve- 
netians, before lending so consi- 
derable a sum for such a pledge, 
would be certain to satisfy them- 
selves beyond all doubt as to its 
authenticity, and that, even had he 
been so minded, Baldwin could not 
in this matter have imposed upon 
the credulity of St. Louis, as some 
modern writers have asserted, but 
that he did really receive that which 
the whole Christian world regarded 
as the crown of thorns of our Lord 
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Jesus Christ. Still, some additional 
proof may be required, and for this 
we must go back to an earlier pe- 
riod. We must also consider the 
nature of this crown; for many 
churches affirm, and with good rea- 
sons, that they possess thorns or 
fragments of the same, and yet these 
portions frequently do not resemble 
that which is at Paris. 

In the first place, it is certain 
that a century and a half before 
the reign of St. Louis, at the time 
of the First Crusade, all the world 
admitted that a very large portion 
of the crown was preserved at Con- 
stantinople, in the chapel of the 
Greek emperors. When Alexis 
Comnenus wished to induce the 
Christian princes to go to his assis- 
tance, he spoke to them of the very 
precious relics which they would 
help to save, amongst which he es- 
pecially designated the crown of 
thorns. 

Also, in the time of Charlemagne, 
all the West had the certainty that 
Constantinople possessed this trea- 
sure, of which a considerable part 
was equally known to be at Jeru- 
salem. ‘Towards the year 800, ac- 
cording to Aimoin, the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem had detached some 
of the thorns, which he sent to 
Charlemagne, who deposited them 
at Aix-la-Chapelle with one of the 
nails of the true cross, and it was 
these relics which were afterwards 
given by Charles le Chauve to the 
Abbey of St. Denis. 

The existence of the crown is a 
fact constantly alluded to in the 
sixth century, by St. Gregory of 
Tours amongst others; and about 
the year 409 St. Paulinus of Nola 
knew of its preservation. He writes : 
“The thorns with which the Saviour 
was crowned, and the other relics 
of his Passion, recall to us the liv- 
ing remembrance of his presence.” 
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No written testimonies of an ear- 
lier date remain, but these appear 
to be fully sufficient, as they are 
the expression of an oral tradition 
well known to every one. As for 
the idea that such a relic as this 
could have been invented in those 
ages of conscience and of faith, it 
is wholly inadmissible. 

The crown was not found with 
the cross and nails on Mount Cal- 
vary, nor is it probable that it was 
there buried with them, but that, 
when Joseph of Arimathea took 
down the body of Jesus from the 
cross, he would have preserved it 
apart. That no mention of this re- 
mains to us is easily accounted for 
by the silence and the exceed- 
ing precautions necessary so long 
as the persecutions by Jews and 
pagans continued. During this 
time the relics of the Passion which 
had been in the custody of the 
Blessed Virgin, or by her entrusted 
to others, could not, for reasons of 
safety, have been distributed to the 
various churches, but were honora- 
bly preserved in private dwellings, 
to be brought forth and publicly 
acknowledged when peace was 
granted to the church by the con- 
version of Constantine. Then it 
was that St. Helena sought with 
pious eagerness for every memorial 
that could be found of the Cruci- 
fixion, and distributed them chiefly 
among the churches of Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, and Rome.* 

An apparent difficulty still re- 
mains, which obliges us to inquire 
into the nature and form of the 
sacred crown, with respect to which 
ancient authors differ from one an- 
other, some asserting that it was 
formed of reed (juncus palustris), 


* A branch from the crown of thorns was pre- 
sented to the church at Treves. Two of the thorns 
also are in that of Santa Croce in Gerusalemme 
at Rome. 
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about which, however, there are nc 
points of any great sharpness; while 
others maintain it to have been 
made from the branches of a shrub 
belonging to the genus Rhamnus, 
several species of which, especially 
the Zizyphus Spina Christi, or the 
thorn of Christ, are furnished with 
exceedingly long, hard, and sharp- 
ly-pointed thorns, exactly similar to 
those venerated in several churches, 
but bearing no resemblance what- 
ever to the holy crown at Paris, 
which is, in fact, of reed. 

How is this diversity to be ac- 
counted for? Thanks to the learn- 
ed researches of M. Rohault de 
Fleury,* it is fully explained. The 
crown at Paris is a circle formed 
of small reeds bound together, and 
from which only a small number 
of particles have been taken. The 
opening is large enough to encircle 
the head and to fall rather low 
over the brow. But this circle is 
only the support or foundation, so 
to speak, of the painful crown of 
our Lord. The branches of those 
thorns of which we have been 
speaking were twined alternately 
within and without, and twisted 
across in such a manner as to form 
of these sharp spines not only a 
circlet but a cap, as it were, of tor- 
ture, which covered the Redeemer’s 
head. 

The year 1241 added new trea- 
sures to those already acquired by 
St. Louis. These were also from 
Constantinople, and sent as ex- 
pressions of the homage paid by 
the Emperor Baldwin to the “ Most 
Christian King.” These relics were 
accompanied by a parchment do- 
cument to establish their autienti- 
city, and which especially desig- 
nated three remarkable portions of 
the true cross: the first and largest, 
Crucem Sanctam ; the second, Mag- 


* Mémoire sur les Instruments dela Passion. 
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nam partem Crucis ; and the third, 
which was smaller, and known as 
the Cross of Victory, because it 
had been borne before the armies 
of Constantine and his successors, 
Aliam crucem mediocrem quam Cru- 
cem Triumphalem veteres appellabant. 
With these was sent also the point 
of the lance which had pierced our 
Saviour’s side, and which, from the 
beginning of the seventh century, 
had been kept in the chapel of the 
Martyrion, raised by Constantine 
on Mount Calvary over the very 
place of the Crucifixion. Hera- 
clius, fearing lest the lance should 
fall into the hands of the Persians, 
sent it to Constantinople, from 
which the greater part of it was 
later taken to Antioch, where the 
Crusaders found it in 1097, but the 
point had been retained in the 
former city, and was sent from 
thence to Paris. 

It was also in the palace of the 
Bucoleon at Byzantium that were 
for along period preserved por- 
tions of the purple robe, the reed, 
and the sponge of the Passion. 
Baldwin I., by means of certain 
concessions made to the other cru- 
sading princes, obtained that the 
chapel in this palace should remain 
undisturbed, and thus secured for 
himself the greater part of its trea- 
sures, which were so largely drawn 
upon by his successor for the bene- 
fit of St. Louis and of France. 

On their arrival the king imme- 
diately prepared to erect an edifice 
that should be as worthy as possible 
to receive relics so precious; nor 
were there wanting at that time great 
artists well able to furnish the design. 
The middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury was perhaps the best and pur- 
est period of religious architecture. 
Churches and cathedrals then arose 
the majesty of whose beauty has 
never been surpassed or even equal- 
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led. For the execution of his work 
Louis chose his own architect, 
Pierre de Montereau, the most re- 
nowned master-worker in stone of 
the great school of Philippe Au- 
guste, whom he charged to con- 
struct, in place of the chapel of St. 
Nicholas, which was old and ruin- 
ous, another which should be not 
so much a church as a delicate re- 
liquary in stone, with open-worked 
carving like a filigree of gold, pav- 
ed with enamel, and lighted by win- 
dows filled with richly-colored glass. 

The artist was no less ready to 
enter into the ideas of the king 
than he was competent to realize 
them. A plan, wonderful in the 
beauty of its proportions and the 
gracefulness of its design, was soon 
ready and submitted to the mo- 
narch’s approval, who found it so 
excellent that his one desire was to 
see it carried out as expeditiously 
as possible. 

The legendary spirit of the mid- 
dle ages, which did not easily allow 
that a too perfect work could be 
the result of a man’s own thought 
and labor, has, as usual, embroider- 
ed facts with fancies, and attributed 
the conception of so exquisite a de- 
sign to supernatural and magical 
means. It is not difficult to under- 
stand that the simple imagination 
of the people may have had some 
scope in the colossal construction 
of the ancient cathedrals, which 
required centuries for their com- 
pletion, and which often left no 
name of the master who conceived 
the design or of those who execut- 
ed it; but the Sainte Chapelle was 
not to have such dimensions as to 
require time and labor either very 
great or prolonged, and, moreover, 
he who cut this jewel would en- 
grave on it his name.* 


* Until the Revolution the tomb of Pierre de 
Montereau still existed in the abbey church of St. 
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It is evident that the chief inten- 
tion of the architect was to give to 
his work as spiritual a character as 
it is possible to impress upon mat- 
ter, and to translate into stone the 
sursum corda of religious aspira- 
Lion. 

‘The first stone was laid by the 
king in the year 1245. The pro- 
portions of the plan are consider- 
ed perfect by competent judges. 
Itforms a lengthened parallelogram, 
terminated at the east end by an 
apse, and formed of two chapels, 
one above the other, without aisles 
ortransepts. The edifice measures 
outside 36 metres 33 centimetres 
in length, by 17 in width; the ex- 
terior elevation from the ground of 
the lower chapel to the front gable 
is 42m. 50cm.; the spire* rises 
33m. 25cm. above the roof. The 
interior elevation measures 6m. 
6ocm. in the lower chapel, and from 
zom. to 50m. in the upper. The 
king’s desire for the speedy com- 
pletion of the building was so great 
that, notwithstanding the conscien- 
tious care bestowed upon every de- 
tail, the work went on with such 
rapidity that in three years the 
whole was finished, and the fairy- 
like beauty of the edifice excited 
the most enthusiastic admiration, 
tempered, however, by serious ap- 
prehensions as to the stability of 
the fabric—apprehensions which 
raised a tempest of reproaches 
against the daring architect. Pierre 
de Montereau was himself for a 
time dismayed at the possible con- 
sequences of his boldness. How 
could he be certain that a church 
so slight, so delicate, and, in com- 
parison with its area, so lofty, would 


Germain des Prés, where he had built an exqui- 
sitely beautiful chapel to the Blessed Virgin, and 
where he was buried, at the age of fifty-four. 

* The present spire was erected by M. Lassus, 
who has faithfully followed the character of the 
rest of the building. 
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stand securely, almost in defiance 
of possibilities ? 

Sebastien Rouillard declares that 
scarcely was the Sainte Chapelle 
erected when it was seen to oscil- 
late in the wind, and the spire to 
sway to and fro in the air when its 
bells were rung. Thus, Quasimodo 
or “ Low” Sunday of the year of 
grace 1248, on which the church 
was consecrated, far from being a 
festival or triumph for the hapless 
architect, was to him a day of an- 
guish. So effectually had he hidden 
himself that, though everywhere 
sought for, he could nowhere be 
found; and, to quote the words 
of Paul de St. Victor, “ The very 
workmen had all fled, fearing that 
they might be taught the laws 
of equilibrium from the top of 
a gibbet. But time has prov- 
ed that the seeming rashness of 
the medizval master was well rea- 
soned, and that this fair flower 
of his planting has the roots of 
an oak,” 

The proportions had been so care- 
fully drawn, and the laws of mathe- 
matics so exactly observed, the ma- 
terials so well chosen and shaped 
with such precision, that the aerial 
structure could not fail to consoli- 
date itself in settling firmly upon 
its foundation. “One cannot con- 
ceive,” writes M. Viollet-le-Duc, 
“how a work so wonderful in the 
multiplicity and variety of its de- 
tails, its purity of execution, its 
richness of ornamentation, could 
have been executed in so short a 
time. From the base to the roof- 
ridge it is built entirely of hard 
freestone, every layer of which, 
cramped together by iron hooks 
run into the lead, is cut and placed 
with perfect exactness; the com- 
position and carving of the sculp- 
ture likewise give evidence of the 
utmost care. Nowhere can one 
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find the least indication of negli- 
gence or hurry!” * 

Nor was it the Sainte Chapelle 
alone that was completed by the 
end of these three years, but also 
the beautiful sacristy adjoining, 
which was in itself a ‘masterpiece 
of Gothic architecture, with a touch 
of peculiar refinement about it sug- 
gestive of some influence from the 
East. 

The upper and lower chapels 
corresponded with the two divisions 
of the palace. The lower one, 
which is less a crypt than a splen- 
did church, with its sparkling win- 
dows, its paintings, its slender pil- 
lars with sculptured capitals, was 
destined for the officers and domes- 
tics of the royal household. Over 
the principal door was placed the 
iinage of the Blessed Virgin, which, 
according to a graceful legend, bent 
its head to Duns Scotus, in sign of 
thanks to that learned theologian, 
who had defended the doctrine of 
the Immaculate Conception, and 
which ever afterwards retained this 
attitude. The upper chapel was 
reserved for the king and court, 
and the cell which was the oratory 
of St. Louis, may still be seen adja- 
cent to the southern wall. 

This church was his especial de- 
light. He had it solemnly conse- 
crated by two illustrious prelates 
on the same day; the lower chapel 
to the Blessed Virgin, by Philippe 
de Berruyer, Archbishop of Bour- 
ges, and the upper dedicated to 
our Lord’s Crown of Thorns, by 
judes de Chateauroux, Bishop of 
‘Tusculum and legate of the Holy 
See. The sacred treasures which 
the king had received from Con- 
stantinople were placed in reliqua- 
ries of marvellous richness, wrought 
in gold and enamel, adorned with 


* Dictionnaire Archdéologigque. 
VOL. XXIV.—5 


carbuncles and pearls, These again 
were enclosed in what was called 
La Grande Chésse, or “ The Great 
Shrine,” which was in the form of 
an arch of bronze, gilt, and adorned 
with figures in the front. It was 
raised on a kind of Gothic pedestal 
behind the high altar, and closed 
with ten keys, each fitting a differ- 
ent lock, six of which secured the 
two exterior doors, and the four 
others an inner trellis-work or grat- 
ing. Thg,relics themselves were 
in frames or vases of gold and crys- 
tal. ‘There the hoiy crown was 
placed, in the centre, between the 
largest portion of the true cross 
on the one side and the lance on 
the other. Thanks to the luxury of 
locks and to the six archers who 
every night kept guard within the 
Sainte Chapelle, its riches were safe 
from all possibility of robbery or 
fraud. 

All these things could not be 
accomplished without enormous 
outlay. The cost of the Sainte 
Chapelle amounted to more than 
4,800,000. The sums sent to the 
Emperor of Constantinople, and 
those spent upon the reliquaries, 
amounted to two millions; and 
when it was suggested to the king 
that this lavish expenditure, even 
upon holy things, was somewhat 
excessive, he replied: “ Diex m’a 
donné tout ce que posséde; ce que 
dépenserai pour lui et pour les né- 
cessiteux sera tousiours le mieux 
placé.” * 

He did not wait until the com- 
pletion of the church before estab- 
lishing there a college of seventeen 
ecclesiastics, amply endowed. The 
clergy of the Sainte Chapelle, in vir- 
tue of certain privileges and ex- 
emptions granted by Pope Inno- 

* God has given me all that I ; that which 


possess 
I shall spend for him and for the needy will be always 
the best invested. 
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cent IV., were under the immediate 
jurisdiction of the Holy See. The 
same pope, at the prayer of the 
king, enriched the relics with nu- 
merous indulgences, and at the 
same time granted to St. Louis and 
his successors the privilege of mak- 
ing the exposition of them every 
Shrove Tuesday. On this day, 
therefore, the court of the palace 
was filled, from the hour of seven 
in the morning, by the inhabitants 
of the twelve parishes of Paris, who 
there waited, as it was ampossible 
for the chapel to contain the mul- 
titude. Then the king, taking 
the cross, elevated it, whilst the peo- 
ple sang Ecce Crux Domini; after 
which he exposed it before the cen- 
tral window of the apse in sucha 
manner that through the open por- 
tal of the church the crowds could 
behold and venerate it from the 
court outside. 

Those days were occasions of 
exceeding happiness to the saintly 
monarch, who, besides, took de- 
light in everything connected with 
the sanctuary he had raised, wheth- 
er in the pomp of its religious so- 
lemnities or in the solitude of the 
holy place. There he devoutly fol- 
lowed the divine Office, and there 
he was wont to pass long hours, 
alone, in prayer, kneeling in his 
oratory, or prostrate on the pave- 
ment near thealtar. He had there 
created for himself something of 
that Easttowards which the thoughts 
and desires of his heart were ever 
turning, and around this glorified 
Calvary which he had raised to the 
honor of God he seemed to behold 
an ideal representation of the Holy 
Land. All the neighboring streets 
had taken the names of towns or 
villages of Palestine: Bethlehem, 
Nazareth, Jerusalem, etc. But the 
pious illusion did not satisfy a soul 
so in love with the cross as that of 
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St. Louis; his knightly heart bound- 
ed at the story of the misfortunes 
in the East, and on the 25th of May, 
1270, he again enrolled himself 
among the Crusaders; his sons and 
barons did the same. He first di- 
rected his operations against ‘Tunis 
in Africa, but before he reached 
that place he died near it, in Au- 
gust, 1270. 

Great was the mourning in 
France when tidings came of the 
death of theking. The Sainte Cha- 
pelle seemed plunged, as it were, 
into widowhood, and the poet 
Rutebeuf, in his Regrets au Roy 
Loeys, has not forgotten the deso- 
lation which seemed to be shed 
over it: 

“*Chapéle de Paris, bien éres maintenue, 
La mort, ce m’est advis, t’a fest desconvenue, 
Du miex de tes amys, t’a laissé toute nue. 


Dela mort sont plaintifs et grant gent et me- 
nue.” * 


A day ofjoy and renewed life, as it 
were, was, however, in store for the 
royal sanctuary, when the departed 
monarch received within its pre- 
cincts the first homage of the Chris- 
tian world as one of the glorious 
company whom the church had 
raised to her altars. Pope Bene- 
dict VIII., in accordance with the 
ardent prayers of the whole of 
Frarice, had, in his bull of the rth 
of August, 1297, declared the sanc- 
tity of Louis IX. The following 
year Philip le Bel convoked in 
the abbey church of St. Denis all 
the prelates, abbots, princes, and 
barons of the realm; the body of 
St. Louis was placed in a chdsse 
or coffer of silver, and borne by the 
Archbishops of Rheims and Lyons 
to the Sainte Chapelle, where im- 
mense multitudes were assembled 


*** Chapel of Paris, erst so well maintained, 
Death, as I am advised, has robbed thee 
Of thy best friend, and left thee desolate. 
Great folk agd small, all make complaint at 
death.” ; 
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to receive it, and where it ‘remained 
three days exposed for the venera- 
tion of the faithful. Philip would 
fain have kept it there in future, 
but, fearing to violate the rights of 
the royal abbey of St. Denis, he 
restored it thither, excepting the 
head, which he caused to be en- 
closed in a bust of gold, and placed 
amongst the sacred treasures of the 
holy monarch’s favorite sanctuary. 

Long and prosperous days were 
yet in store for the Sainte Chapelle, 
which reckons in its annals a series 
of great solemnities. Although its 
circumscribed space did not allow 
large numbers of people to assem- 
ble at a time within its precincts, it 
was very suitable for certain festi- 
vals of a family character, such as 
royal marriages and the coronation 
of queens, at which none but the 
principal prelates and nobles were 
present. Here it was that, in 1275, 
Mary of Brabant, daughter of Phi- 
lip le Hardi, received the royal 
consecration, and that, in 1292, 
Henry VII., Emperor of Germany, 
in presence of the king, espoused 
Margaret of Brabant. In due time 
the daughter of this prince, Mary 
of Luxemburg, here became the 
wife of Charles le Bel, who had 
been married once before, and who, 
on the death of his second wife, 
not long afterwards took a third, 
Jeanne d’Evreux. Here also thé 
too famous Isabel of Bavaria gave 
her hand to the unfortunate Charles 
VI. About a century previous a 
noble and touching ceremony had 
taken place within these walls, when 
the Emperor Charles 1V., accom- 
panied by his son Wenceslaus, King 
of the Romans, after having, to- 
gether with the King of France, as- 
sisted at the first Vespers of the 
Epiphany, on the following day, at 
the High Mass, which was sung by 
the Archbishop of Rheims, these 
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three august personages, represent- 
ing the Magi, bore their gifts to the 
altar, and there offered gold and 
frankincense and myrrh. 

The Sainte Chapelle was always 
the place of meeting and departure 
of every expedition, public or pri- 
vate, to the Holy Land. Even at 
the period when the Crusades were 
no longer in favor, it was here that 
the last sparks of religious enthu- 
siasm were kindled in their regard. 
In 1332 a noble assemblage was 
gathered in the upper chapel. 
There were present Philippe II. of 
Valois; John of Luxemburg, King 
of Bohemia; Philippe: d'Evreux, 
King of Navarre; Eudes IV., Duke 
of Burgundy; and John IIL. the 
Good, Duke of Brittany; prelates, 
lords, and barons. The Patriarch 
of Jerusalem, Pierre de la Pallu, 
who was addressing the assembly, 
drew so heartrending a picture of 
the misfortunes of the Holy Land 
that all present arose as one man, 
and, with their faces turned to the 
altar and their right hands stretched 
out towards the sacred cross and 
crown of the Saviour, vowed to go 
to the rescue of the holy places. 
Alas! the days of Tancred and 
Godfrey de Bouillon were gone by, 
and this generous ardor was doom- 
ed to be paralyzed by circum- 
stances more powerful than the 
courage of brave hearts. 

The clergy appointed by St. Louis 
were more than sufficient for the 
service of the chapel, which for a 
long period retained its privileges 
and organization. Up to the time 
of the Revolution it was served by 
a treasurer, a chantre or (chief) 
“singer,” twelve canons, and thir- 
teen clerks. The chantry had 
been founded in 1319 by Philip 
le Long. ‘The treasurer was a 
person of very considerable impor- 
tance, wore the episcopal ring, and 
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officiated with the mitre. He was 
sometimes called the pope of the 
Sainte Chapelle. ‘This office was 
borne by no less than five cardi- 
nals, as well as by many archbi- 
shops and other prelates. 

There were certain ceremonies 
peculiar to the chapel. For exam- 
ple, on the Feast of Pentecost 
flakes of burning flax were let fall 
from the roof, in imitation of the 
tongues of fire, and a few moments 
afterwards a number of white doves 
were let fly in the church, which 
were also emblematic of the Holy 
Spirit. Lastly, at the Offertory 
one of the youngest children of the 
choir, clad in white garments, and 
with outspread golden wings, sud- 
denly appeared hovering high 
above the altar, by the side of 
which he gradually descended, and 
approached the celebrant with a 
silver ewer for the ablutions. 
Again, on the festival of the Holy 
Innocents, and in their honor, the 
canons gave up their stalls to the 
choir-children, who, being made for 
a few hours superior to their mas- 
ters, had the honor of chanting the 
divine Office and of carrying out 
all the ceremonial. These juvenile 
personages, sat in state, wore the 
copes, and officiated with the ut- 
most gravity and propriety. Noth- 
ing was wanting; even the cantorai 
baton was entrusted to the youth- 
ful hands of an improvised pracen- 
tor. This custom was observed 
with so much reverence and deco- 
rum that it continued in existence 
until as late as the year 1671. 

The splendors of the Sainte Cha- 
pelle began to decline from the day 
that the kings abandoned the Z/e 
du Palais to take up their abode on 
the northern bank of the Seine; 
and from the commencement of the 
sixteenth century it gradually fell 
almost into oblivion, The subse- 
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quent events which have from time 
to time called attention towards it 
have nearly all been of a dark and 
distressing character. Scarcely 
had the Reformation, by its appear- 
ance in France, roused the evil pas- 
sions which for .ong years plunged 
the land into all the miseries of ci- 
vil war, when fanaticism here sig- 
nalized itself by the commission of 
a fearful sacrilege. On the 25th of 
August, 1503, a scholar, twenty-two 
years of age, rushed into the cha- 
pel during the celebration of holy 
Mass, snatched the Host out of the 
hands of the priest, and crushed 
it to pieces in the court of the 
palace. He was arrested, judged, 
and condemned to be burnt. A 
solemn service of expiation was 
held in the church, and the pave- 
ment upon which the fragments of 
the sacred Host had fallen was 
carefully taken up and deposited 
in the treasury. 

We mentioned before that the 
largest portion of the cross, as well 
as the smallest (the Crux Trium- 
phalis), were preserved in the great 
shrine, together with the sacred 
crown; but the intermediate one, 
designated aliam magnam partem, 
being the portion exposed, from 
time to time, for the veneration of 
the faithful, was deposited in the 
sacristy. All at once, on the roth 
of May, 1575, it was found that 
this piece had disappeared, togeth- 
er with the reliquary that contained 
it. Great was the general grief 
and consternation. No pains were 
spared in the search for it, and 
large rewards were offered to any 
persons who should discover any 
trace of the robbers: all in vain, 
although public prayers and pro- 
cessions were made to obtain the 
recovery of the lost relic. 

But the guilty person was one 
whom no one thought of suspect- 
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ing. Grave historians have never- 
theless affirmed that the robber 
was none other than the king him- 
self, Henry III., who, under the 
seal of secrecy, had, for a very large 
sum of money, given back this por- 
tion into the hands of the Vene- 
tians. A true cross, however, must 
be had for the solemn expositions 
customary atthe Sainte Chapelle. In 
September of the same year Henry 
III. caused the great shrine to be 
opened, and cut from the Crucem 
Sanctam a piece which was thence- 
forth to take the place of that which 
was missing, and which he caus- 
ed to be similarly shaped and arrang- 
ed. A reliquary was alsoto be made 
like the former one, tl:e decoration 
of which furnished the unblushing 
monarch with a fresh opportunity 
of enriching himself at the expense 
of the treasures of the Sainte Cha- 
pelle, from which he managed to ab- 
stract five splendid rubies of the val- 
ue of 260,000 crowns, and which his 
successor, Henry IV., was unable to 
recover from the hands of the usu- 
rers to whom they had been pledg- 
ed. About thirty years later the 
church narrowly escaped destruc- 
tion by a fire which, owing to 
the carelessness of some workmen, 
broke out upon the roof; but al- 
though the timber-work was burnt 
and the sheets of lead that cover- 
ed it melted, yet the lower roof re- 
sisted, and even the windows were 
uninjured. ‘The beautiful spire 
was consumed, and replaced by 
one so poor and ill constructed 
that a century and a half later it 
was found necessary to take it 
down. 

But where the fire had spared 
man destroyed. A devotion to the 
straight line led certain builders to 
commit, in 1776, an act of unjus- 
tifiable vandalism. The northern 
Jagadeof the Palais de Fustice wasto 
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be lengthened; and as the exquisite 
sacristy which Pierre de Montereau 
had placed by the Sainte Chapelle, 
like a rosebud by the side of the 
expanded flower, was found to be 
within the line of the projected 
additions, these eighteenth-century 
architects hesitated not: the love- 
ly fabric was swept away to make 
room for heavy and unsightly 
buildings which well-nigh hid the 
Suinte Chapelle and took from its 
windows half their light. 

The days of the Revolution soon 
afterwards darkened over France. 
The National Assembly, at the 
same time that it declared the 
civil constitution of the clergy, sup- 
pressed all church and cathedral 
chapters, together with all monas- 
teries andabbeys. ‘lhe Sainte Cha- 
pelle was deprived of its priests and 
canons, and the municipality of 
Paris set seals upon the treasury 
until such time as it should choose 
to take possession. Louis XVI., 
who only too truly foresaw the fate 
that was in store for all these riches, 
resolved to save at least the holy 
relic, and sending for M. Gilbert 
de la Chapelle, one of his counsel- 
lors, in whom he could place full 
confidence, he charged him to 
transfer them from the treasury to 
some place where they would be 
secure. 

On the 12th of March, 1791, there- 
fore, the king’s counsellor, as- 
sisted by the Abbé Fénelon, had 
the seals removed in presence of 
the president of the Chamber of 
Accounts and other notable per- 
sonages; took out the relics, and, 
after having presented them to the 
monarch, accompanied them him- 
self to the royal abbey of St. Denis, 
where they were at once deposited 
in the treasury of the church. 
No one then foresaw that the 
sacrilegious hand of the Revolu- 
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tion would reach not only thither, but 
to the very extremities of the land. 
In 1793 a mocking and savage 
crowd forced itself into the Sainte 
Chapelle, and made speedy havoc 
of the accumulated riches of five 
centuries. Besides the great shrine 
and the bust containing the 
head of St. Louis, there were 
statues of massive gold and silver, 
crosses, chalices, monstrances, and 
reliquaries, of which the precious 
material was but of secondary 
value in comparison with their 
exquisite workmanship. ‘There 
were delicate sculptures in ivory, 
richly-illuminated Missals and Of- 
fice-books of which even the jewel- 
led binding alone was of enormous 
value. Everything was hammered, 
twisted, broken, wrenched down, 
torn, or dragged to the mint to be 
melted into ingots. But, worse 
than this, the relics that had been 
tuken to St. Denis were soon after 
to be snatched from their place of 
shelter. On the night of the 11th 
-12th of November in that dis- 
mal year this venerable cathedral 
was desecrated in its turn. We 
will not dwell upon the horrible 
saturnalia enacted there; but first 
of all the treasures of the sanctuary 
were carried off to Paris, with the 
innumerable relics they contained, 
and handed over to the Conven- 
tion as “objects serving to the 
encouragement of superstition.” 
What was to become of the 
true cross and of the holy crown 
in such hands as these? They 
who burnt the mortal remains of 
St. Denis and of St. Geneviéve 
would not scruple to destroy the 
sacred memorials of the Passion. 
But they were to be saved. Hap- 
pily, it wes put into the heads of 
the Convention that, in the light 
of curiosities, some of these “ ob- 
jects”’ might serve to adorn mu- 
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seums and similar collections, and 
they were therefore submitted to 
the examination of learned anti- 
quarians. The Abbé Barthélemy, 
curator of the Bibliotheque Nation- 
ale, affirmed the crown to be of 
such great antiquity and rarity 
that no enlightened person would 
permit its destruction ; and having 
obtained that it should be con- 
fided to him, preserved it with the 
utmost care in the National Li- 
brary. M. Beauvoisin, a member 
of the commission, took the por- 
tion of the cross (Crucem magnam) 
and placed ‘it in the hands of his 
mother. The nail was saved in 
the same manner, besides a con- 
siderable number of other very 
precious relics, which, in various 
places of concealment, awaited the 
return of better days. 

But the hand of the spoiler had 
not yet finished its work upon the 
Sainte Chapelle. Not that, like 
many other ancient sanctuaries, it 
was wholly demolished, but its 
devastation was complete. The 
grand figure of our Lord on the 
principal pier of the upper chapel, 
the Virgin of Duns Scotus, the 
admirable bas-reliefs, the porch, 
the richly-sculptured tympanum 
and arches, the great statues of the 
apostles in the interior, the paint- 
ings and enamels which adorned 
the walls—not one of these escap- 
ed destruction at the hands of the 
iconoclasts of the Revolution, who 
left this once dazzling sanctuary 
not only bare but mutilated on 
every side. And as if this had not 
been ruin enough, the pitiless hard- 
ness of utilitarians put the finishing 
stroke to the havoc already made 
by anti-Christian fanaticism. ‘The 
administrators of 1803 thought they 
could do nothing better than make 
of the Sainte Chapelle a store-room 
for the records of the Republic. 
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Then were the walls riddled with 
hooks and nails, along the arcades 
and in the defoliated capitals. Up 
to a given height a portion of the 
rich glazing of the windows was torn 
down round the whole compass of 
the building, and the space walled 
up with lath and plaster, along which 
was fixed a range of cupboards, 
shelves, and cases with compart- 
ments. Dulaure, in his Description 
of Paris, highly applauds these pro- 
ceedings, and considers that the 
place had rather gained than lost 
by being turned into a store for 
waste paper. “The Sainte Cha- 
pelle,” he says, “ is now consecrated 
to public utility. It contains ar- 
chives, of which the different por- 
tions are arranged in admirable 
order. ‘The cupboards in which 
they are placed occupy a great part 
of the height of the building, and 
present by their object and their 
decoration a happy mixture of the 
useful and the agreeable. O Prud- 
homme ! thou art eternal.” * 

And yet this poor flower, so rudely 
broken by the tempest, had tried to 
lift her head, as it were, and recover 
something of the past, when the 
dawn of a brighter day shed some 
of its first rays on her. 

In the year 1800, while Notre 
Dame, still given up to schismatic 
ministers, was utterly deserted, two 
courageous priests, the Abbé Borde- 
ries, since Bishop of Versailles, and 
the Abbé Lalande, afterwards Bi- 
shop of Rodez, first gathered to- 
gether the faithful within the walls 
of the Sainte Chapelle for holy Mass, 
and also for catechisings which 
were long afterwards remembered. 
In 1802 these good priests held there 
a ceremony which for years past 
had been unknown in France--the 
First Communion of a large num- 


* See Paul-de St. Victor, Sainte Chapelle. 
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ber of children and young persons, 
whom they had carefully watched 
over and prepared. ‘This earliest 
ray of light after the darkness soon 
shone upon all the sanctuaries of 
the land. 

When the churches were opened 
again, priests were needed for them, 
and of these there remained, alas! 
but too few. The Sainte Chapelle 
had to be left without any, and it 
was then put to the use we have de- 
scribed. A few years later, when 
an endeavor was about to be made 
to have it employed for its original 
purposes, it was found to require so 
much repairing that the question 
arose whether it would not be ad- 
visable to pull it down rather than 
attempt to restore it. Happily, 
neither course was then taken. 
The architects of the Empire and 
of the Restoration were alike inca- 
pable of touching unless irremedi- 
ably to spoil so delicate a medizval 
gem. Its state was, however, so 
ruinous that after the Revolution 
it was impossible to think of replac- 
ing the sacred relics in a building 
no longer capable of affording them 
a safe shelter; they were therefore, 
in 1804, at the request of Cardinal 
Belloy, Archbishop of Paris, given 
into the hands of the vicar-general 
of the diocese, the Abbé d’Astros, 
by M. de Portalis, then Minister of 
Public Worship. The holy crown, 
of which the identity was establish- 
ed beyond all doubt, was at first 
carried to the archbishop’s palace, 
where it remained two years, dur- 
ing which time a fitting reliquary 
was prepared for its reception, and 
on the 10th of August it was trans- 
ferred to Notre Dame and solemnly 
exposed for veneration. 

Beyond the removal of a few 
small particles, it had not under- 
gone the least alteration, nor had it 
certainly been broken into three 
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parts, as has been stated. M. Ro- 
hault de Fleury, who was permitted 
to examine it minutely, could not 
discover the least trace of any frac- 
ture. It is now enclosed in a re- 
liquary of copper gilt, measuring 
3 feet 2 inches in height and 1 foot 
in width, of which the rectangular 
pedestal rests on lions’ claws, while 
upon it kneel two angels, support- 
ing between them a globe on which 
is inscribed Vicit Leo de Tribu 
Juda. ‘Yhe background is of lapis 
Jazuli veined with gold. In the 
flat mouldings about the base are 
various inscriptions relating to the 
principal facts in the history of the 
holy crown. The globe, which is 
made to open in the middle, en- 
closes a reliquary of crystal within 
another of silver, in the form of a 
ring, and it is within this circular 
tube of ten inches and a half in di- 
ameter that the precious relic is en- 
shrined. 

Another crystal reliquary con- 
tains the portion of the Crucem mag- 
nam which had replaced that which 
disappeared from the sacristy in 
1575. This remarkable fragment is 
no less than eight inches in length. 
The nail of the Passion which was 
formerly in the great shrine is also 
at Notre Dame. 

In addition to several other relics 
which were part of the treasure of 
the Sainte Chapelle, there are also 
various articles that belonged to 
St. Louis, and amongst others the 
discipline, which is accompanied 
by a very ancient inscription, as 
follows : “ Flagellum ex catenulis fer- 
reis confectum qua SS. rex Ludovicus 
corpus suum in servitutem redigebat.” 
William of Nangis mentions this 
discipline, with which Louis IX. 
caused himself to be scourged by 
his confessor every Friday. The 
ivory case in which it was kept con- 
tains a piece of parchment where- 
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on is written in Gothic letters: 
“ Cestes escourgestes de fer furent a 
M. Loys, roy de France.” * ‘Thesa- 
cred relics of the Passion are ex- 
posed at Notre Dame on all Fridays 
in Lent. In their crystal reliquaries, 
which are suspended from a cross 
of cedar-wood, they are placed on 
a framework covered with red hang- 
ings, which occupies the central 
space at the entrance of the choir, 
and is separated from the nave by a 
temporary railing. The nail is placed 
within the holy crown, and above 
them is the portion of the true cross. 

We must return, for a few parting 
words, to the Sainte Chapelle, which 
for more than thirty years remained 
in a state of ever-increasing dilapi- 
dation and decay, until, in 1837, 
M. Duban was charged to com- 
mence repairing it by strengthening 
the fabric, and soon afterwards two 
other architects were associated with 
him in the work of careful and com- 
plete restoration which it was in- 
tended should be effected. It is 
enough to mention the names of 
MM. Lassus and Viollet-le-Duc to 
show how wise a choice had been 
made, these gentlemen having not 
only a thorough and scientific know- 
ledge of medizval architecture, an 
appreciation of its beauty and a 
sympathy with its spirit, but also 
that power of patient investigation, 
coupled with an accurate instinct, 
which would accomplish the recon- 
struction of a building from the 
study of 2 fragment, just as Cuvier, 
from a fossil bone, would delineate 
the entire form of an extinct ani- 
mal. 

The Sainte Chapelle was built in 
three years, but its restoration oc 
cupied nearly twenty-five. Every 
breach and rent was studied with 
an attentive eye and closed by an 


* These escourgettes of iron belonged to Mon- 
sicur Louis, King of France. 
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experienced hand. Nothing was 
left to imagination or caprice. Here 
the original foliage must be re- 
stored to the broken capital ; there 
the modern paint and whitewash 
must be carefully removed to dis- 
cover what remained beneath of 
the ancient paintings, and supply 
with accurate similarity of coloring 
and design the numerous portions 
that had been disfigured or de- 
stroyed. Fragments of the ancient 
statues and stained glass were care- 
fully sought for in private gardens 
and in heaps of rubbish, and in 
some cases it was found practicable 
to reconstruct an entire statue from 
the pieces discovered here and there 
at different times; otherwise, from 
the indications afforded by a por- 
tion, a copy of the original was 
produced. 

This long and painstaking labor, 
which alone could ensure the re- 
storation of the Sainte Chapelle to 
its former condition, has _ been 
crowned with complete success. 
Nothing is wanting. Exteriorly 
the buttresses and pinnacles rise as 
heretofore, with their flowered fini- 
als and double crowns; that of 
royalty being dominated by the 
crown of Christ. The bas-reliefs 
and statues are in their places; the 
roofs have recovered their finely- 
cut crests of leaden open-work; the 
golden angel stands as of old over 
the summit of the apse; and spring- 
ing above all, from amid the group 
of saintly figures at its base, loftily 
rises the light and slender spire, its 
open stone-work chiselled like a 
piece of jewelry. 

The lower chapel, standing on a 
level with the ground, is entered by 
the western porch, to the pier of 
which the Virgin of Duns Scotus 
has returned. It is lighted by 
seven large openings, and also by 
the seven narrower windows of the 
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apse. The low-arched roofs rest 
upon fourteen very graceful though 
not lofty pillars with richly-foliated 
-capitals and polygonal bases. Ar- 
cades, supported by ligift columns, 
surround the walls, which are en- 
tirely covered by paintings. ‘The 
roof is adorned by fleurs-de-/is upon 
an azure ground. 

Quitting the lower chapel by 
a narrow and winding staircase, 
which still awaits its restoration, 
you arrive beneath the porch of the 
upper one, and, entering, suddenly 
find yourself in an atmosphere of 
rainbow-tinted light. The charac- 
teristics of this beautiful sanctuary 
which at once strike you are those 
of lightness, loftiness, and splen- 
dor. A few feet from the floor the 
walls disappear, and slender, five- 
columned pillars spring upwards to 
the roof, supporting the rounded 
mouldings by which it is intersect- 
ed. ‘The space between these pil- 
lars is occupied by four great win- 
dows in the nave, while in the apse 
the seven narrower ones are car- 
ried to the roof. Half-figures of 
angels bearing crowns and censers 
issue from the junction of the 
arches, and against the pillars stand 
the majestic forms of the twelve 
Apostles, in colored draperies 
adorned with gold, each of them 
bearing a cruciform disc in his 
hand. It was these discs which re- 
ceived the holy unction at the 
hands of the Bishop of ‘Tuscu- 
lum when the building was con- 
secrated. 

The walls beneath the windows 
are adorned by richly gilt and 
sculptured arcades filled with paint- 
ings. No two of the capitals are 
alike, and the foliage is copied, not 
from conventional, but from natural 
and indigenous, examples. 

The windows are all of the time 
of St. Louis, with the exception 
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of the lower compartments, which 
were renewed by MM. Steinheil 
and Lusson, and the western rose- 
window, which was reconstructed 
under Charles VIII. The ancient 
windows are very remarkable, not 
only for the richness of their color- 
ing, but for the multitudes of little 
figures with which they are peopled. 
Subjects from the Old Testament 
occupy seven large compartments 
in the nave and four windows in 
the apse, the remaining ones being 
devoted to subjects from the Gos- 
pels and the history of the sacred 
relics. The translation of the 
crown and of the cross affords no 
less than sixty-seven subjects, in 
several of which St. Louis, his bro- 
ther, and Queen Blanche appear; 
and notwithstanding the imperfec- 
tion of the drawing, these represen- 
tations very probably possess some 
resemblance to the features or 
In the 


bearing of the originals. 
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window containing the prophecies 
of Isaias the prophet is depicted 
in the act of admonishing Mahomet, 
whose name is inscribed at length 
underneath his effigy. 

The altar, which was destroyed, 
has not yet been replaced. That 
of the thirteenth century had in 
bas-relief on the retable the figures 
of our Lord on the cross, with the 
Blessed Virgin and St. John stand- 
ing beneath, painted, on a gold 
ground. Across hung over it, at the 
top of which was balanced the 
figure of an angel with outspread 
wings, bearing in his hands a Gothic 
ciborium, in which was enclosed 
the Blessed Sacrament. And why 
not still? Why is the mansion 
made once more so fair when the 
divine Guest dwells no longer 
there? When the magistracy as- 
sembles to resume its sittings, Mass 
issaid. One Mass a year said in 
the Sainte Chapelle ! 
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SIR THOMAS MORE. 
A HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF THE PRINCESSE DE CRAON, 


AIV. 


Tue following day, toward noon, 
Thomas More was seated, as usual 
after dinner, in the midst of his 
children. No one could discover in 
his countenance any trace of anx- 
iety. He conversed with his cus- 
tomary cheerfulness. Margaret was 
a little pale, and it was evident that 
she had been weeping. She alone 
kept: silence and held aloof from 
Sir Thomas. Near the window 
overlooking the garden, on the side 
1ext the river, sat Lady More en- 
saged in knitting, according to her 
invariable habit, and murmuring 
tween her teeth against the mon- 
key, which had three or four times 
carried off her ball of yarn and 
angled the thread. 

Sir ‘Thomas from time to time 
raised his eyes to the clock; he 
then began to interrogate his chil- 
dren about the work each had done 
during the morning. At last he 
called the little jester, who was pull- 
ing the dog’s ears and turning 
summersaults in one corner of the 
room, trying to make his master 
laugh, whom he found Jess cheerful 
than usual. 

* Come hither,” said Sir Thomas. 
“Henry Pattison, do you hear 
me ?” 

The fool paid no attention to 
what his master said to him. 

“Henry Pattison!” cried Sir 
Thomas. 

“Master, I haven't any ears.” 
He turned a summersault and made 


a hideous grimace, which he thought 
charming. 

“Since you have no ears, you 
can hear me as well where you are. 
Understand, then, little fool, that I 
have given you to the lord-mayor. 
I have written to him about you 
this morning, and I have no doubt 
but that he will send for you to- 
day or to-morrow.” 

Had a pail of boiling water been 
thrown on-the poor child, he could 
not have jumped up more suddenly. 
On hearing these words he ran to- 
ward Sir Thomas, and, throwing 
himself at his feet, burst into a tor- 
rent of tears. 

“What have I done, master ?”’ 
he cried. “How have I offended 
you? Why have you not told me? 
Forgive me, I will never do so any 
more; but don’t drive me away. I 
will never, never displease you 
again! No! no! don’t send me 
away !” 

“My child,” said Sir ‘Thomas, 
“you are mistaken. I am not at all 
displeased or vexed with you; on 
the contrary. You will be very 
happy with the lord-mayor; he 
will take good care of you, and 
that is why I prefer giving you to 
him.” 

“No! no!” cried Henry Patti- 
son, sobbing. “Don’t let me eave 
you, I implore you! Do anything 
you please with me, only don’t 
send me away, Why is it you no 
longer want me? Dame Margaret, 
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take pity on me, and beg your fa- 
ther to let me stay!” 

But Margaret, usually very will- 
ing to do what she was requested, 
turned away her head and paid no 
attention to this petition. 

“ Master, keep me!” he cried in 
despair. “Why do you not want 
me with you any longer?” 

“My child,” said Sir Thomas, 
“Tam very much distressed at it; 
but I am too poor now to keep you 
in my house, to furnish you with 
scarlet coats and all the other 
things to which you are accustom- 
ed. You will be infinitely better off 
with the lord-mayor.” 

“T want nothing with the lord- 
mayor. I will have no more scar- 
let coats nor gold lace; and if I 
am too expensive to feed, I will go 
eat with the dog in the yard. You 
don’t send him away; he is very 
happy. It is true that he guards 
the house, and that I—I am good 


for nothing. Well, I will work; yes, 


I will work. I implore you, only 
keep me. I will work. I don’t want 
to leave you, my dear master. Have 
pity on me!” 

Sir Thomas was greatly disturb- 
ed. Alas! his heart was already 
so full, it required so much courage 
to conceal the state of his soul, 
he was in such an agony, that he 
felt if the dwarf said any more 
he would be forced to betray him- 
self. 

Assuredly it was not the thought 
of being separated from his jester 
that afflicted him to such a degree, 
but the attachment of this deformed 
and miserable child, his tears, his 
entreaties, his dread of losing him, 
reminded him but too forcibly of 
the grief which later must seize on 
the hearts of his own children; for 
the composure which they saw him 
maintain at this moment alone pre- 
vented them from indulging in ex- 
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pressions of affection far more har- 
rowing still. 

“ Margaret,” he said, “you will 
take care of him, will you not?” 
And fearing he had said too much, 
he arose hurriedly, and wen‘ to 
examine a vase filled with beautiful 
flowers, which was placed on the 
table in the centre of the apart- 
ment, and thus concealed the tears 
which arose and filled his eyes. 
But the dwarf followed, and fell on 
his knees before him. 

“Come, come, do not distress 
yourself,” said Sir Thomas ; “ I will 
take care of you. Be quiet. Go 
get your dinner; it is your hour 
now.” 

Sir Thomas approached the win- 
dow. While he stood there Wil- 
liam Roper entered, and, going to 
him, told him that the boat was 
ready and the tide wasup. More 
was seized with an inexpressible 
grief. For an instant he lost sight 
of everything around him; his head 
swam. 

“Whither go you?” asked his 
wife. 

“Dear Alice, I-must to London.” 

“ To London ?” she replied sharp- 
ly. “ But we need you here! Why 
go to London? Is it to displease 
his majesty further, in place of 
staying quietly here in your own 
house, and doing simply whatever 
they ask of you? Well did I say 
that you did wrong in giving up 
your office. That is what has made 
the king displeased with you. You 
ought to write to Master Cromwell ; 
he has a very obliging manner,, and 
I am sure that all this could be 
very easily arranged; but you are 
ever loath to give up anything.” 

“It is indispensably necessary 
for me to go,” replied Sir Thomas. 
“T much prefer remaining. Come!” 
he said. 

“Father! father!” exclaimed all] 
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the children, “we will go with you 
to the boat.” 

“Lead me, dear papa,” said the 
youngest. 

Sir ‘Thomas cast a glance toward 
Margaret, but she had disappeared. 
He supposed she did not wish to 
see him start, and he was grieved. 
However, he felt that it would ‘be 
one trial less. 

“No, my children,” he replied; 
“T would rather that you come not 
with me.” 

“Why not, dear father?” they 
cried in accents of surprise and re- 
gret. 

“The wind is too strong, arid the 
weather is not fair enough,” said 
Sir Thomas. 

“Yes, yes!” they cried, and 
threw their arms around his neck. 

“You cannot go to-day. I do 
not wish it,” said Sir Thomas in 
a decided manner. 

Words cannot describe the suf- 
ferings of this great man; he knew 
that he would no more behold his 
home or his children, and that, de- 
termined not to take the oath which 
he regarded as the first step toward 
apostasy in a Christian, they would 
not pardon him. He cast a last 
look upon his family and hurried 
toward the door. 

“Vou will come back to-morrow, 
will you not, father?” cried the chil- 
dren in one voice. 

He could not reply; but this 
question re-echoed sadly in the 
depths of his soul. He hastened 
on still more rapidly. Roper, who 
knew no more than the others, was 
alarmed at the alteration he saw 
in the features of Sir Thomas, and 
began to fear that something had 
happened still more distressing than 
what he had already heard. How- 
ever, More had told them so far 
that it was impossible for him to be 
found guilty in the affair of the 


Holy Maid of Kent, but Roper 
knew not even who she was. The 
absence of Margaret alone seemed to 
him inexplicable. Entirely absorb- 
ed in these reflections, he followed 
Sir Thomas, who walked with ex- 
traordinary rapidity, and they very 
soon reached the green gate. 

“Come, my son,” said Sir Thomas, 
“hasten and open the gate; time 
presses.” 

Roper felt in his belt; he found 
he had not the key. 

“TI have not the key,” he said. 
“T must return.” 

“O God!” exclaimed Sir Thomas 
when he found himself alone; and 
he seated himself on the step. of 
the little stairway, for he felt 
no longer able to stand on his 
feet. 

“My God!” he cried, 
without seeing Margaret! 
shall see her again; if not 
least before I die. Adieu, my 
cherished home! Adieu, thou lov- 
ed place of my earthly sojourn ! 
Why dost thou keep within thy 
walls those whom I love? If they 
had teft thee, then I could abandon 
thee without regret. I shall see 
them no more. ‘This is the last 
time I shall descend these steps, 
and that this little gate will close 
upon me. _ Be still, my soul, be 
still; I will not listen to you; I will 
not hear you; you would make me 
weak. I have no heart; I have no 
feeling; I donot think. Well, since 
you will have me speak, tell me 
rather why this creeping insect, 
why this straw, has been crushed in 
the road? Ah! here is Roper.” 

He at once arose. ‘They went 
out and descended to the boat. 
Then Sir Thomas seated himself 
in the stern, and spoke not a word. 
Roper detached the cable, and, giv- 
ing a push with the bar against the 
terrace wall, the boat immediately 


“to go 
Oh! I 


here, at 
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put off and entered the current of 
the stream. 

“This is the end,” said Sir 
Thomas, looking behind him. He 
changed his seat, and remained 
with his eyes fixed upon his home 
until in the distance it disappeared 
for ever from his view. He con- 
tinued, however, gazing in that di- 
rection even when the house could 
no longer be seen, and after some 
time he observed some one run- 
ning along the bank of the river, 
which ascended and descended, and 
from time to time waving a white 
handkerchief. He was not able to 
distinguish whether it was a man ora 
woman, and told Roper to approach 
a little nearer to the bank. Then 
his heart throbbed; he thought he 
caught a glimpse of, he believed he 
recognized, Margaret, and he imme- 
diately arose to his feet. 

“ Roper! Margaret ! there is Mar- 
garet! What can be wrong?” 

They drew as near the bank as 
they could, and Margaret (for it 
was indeed she) leaped with an un- 
paralleled dexterity from the shore 
into the boat. 

“ What is it, my dear child?” ex- 
claimed Sir Thomas, with eager 
anxiety. 

“ Nothing,” replied Margaret. 

“Nothing! Then.why have you 
come ?” 

“ Because I wanted to come! I 
also am going to London.” And 
looking round for a place, she seat- 
ed herself with a determined air. 
“Push off now, William,” she said 
authoritatively. 

“My daughter!” exclaimed Sir 
Thomas. 

She made no reply, and More saw 
that she had a small package under 
her left arm. He understood very 
well Margaret’s design, but had not 
the courage to speak of it to her. 

“ Margaret, I would rather you 
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had remained quietly at Chelsea,” 
he said. 

She made no reply. 

“Your mother and sisters need 

ou !” 

“ Nobody in this world has need 
of me,” replied the young girl cold- 
ly, “and Margaret has no longer 
any use for anybody.” 

“ Margaret, you pain me sorely.” 

“TI feel no pain myself! Row 
not so rapidly,” she said to Roper ; 
“TI am in no hurry; it is early. 
Frail bark, couldst thou only go 
to the end of the earth, how gladly 
would I steer thee thither!” And 
she staraped her foot on the bottom 
of the boat with passionate earnest- 
ness. 

Sir Thomas wished to speak, but 
his strength failed him. His eyes 
filled with tears, and, fearing to let 
them flow, he bowed his head on 
his hands. It was the first time in 
her life that Margaret had disobey- 
ed him, and now it was for his own 
sake. Besides, he knew her tho- 
roughly, and he felt sure that no- 
thing could change the resolution 
she had taken net to leave him at 
that moment. 

They all three sat in silence. 
The father dared not speak; Ro- 
per was engaged in rowing the 
boat; and Margaret had enough 
in her own heart to occupy her. 
She became pale and red _ alter- 
nately, and turned from time to 
time to see if they were approach- 
ing the city. As soon as she per 
ceived the spires of the churches 
she arose. 

“We are approaching the lions’ 
den,” she cried ; “ let us see if they 
will tear Daniel.” 

And again she took her seat. 

They were soon within the limits 
of the city, and found, to their as- 
tonishment, the greatest noise anil 
excitement prevailing. Crowds of 
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the lowest portion of the populace 
thronged the bridges, were running 
along the wharves, and gesticulating 
in the most violent manner. This 
vile mob, composed of malefactors 
and idlers, with abuse in their 
mouths and hatred in their hearts, 
surges up occasionally from the low- 
est ranks of society, of which they 
are the disgrace and the enemy, to 
proclaim disorder and destruction ; 
just as a violent storm disturbs the 
depths of a foul marsh, whose poi- 
sonous exhalations infect and strike 
with death every living being who 
imprudently approaches it. At such 
times it takes the names of “the 
people” and “the nation,” because 
it has a right to neither, and only 
uses them as a cloak for its hideous 
deformity and a covering for its 
rags, its filthy habiliments. They 


buy up its shouts, its enthusiasm, 
its incendiaries, terrors, and assas- 
sinations; then, when its day is 


ended, when it is wearied, drunk, 
and covered with crimes, it returns 
to seethe in its iniquitous depths 
and ‘wallow in contempt and obli- 
vion. 

Cromwell was well aware of this. 
Delighted, he moved about among 
the rabble, and smiled an infamous 
smile as he heard the cries that 
burst on the air and pierced the 
ear; “Long live Queen Anne! 
Death to the traitors who would 
dare oppose her!” 

“And yet men say,”’ he repeated 
to himself, “that it is difficult to do 
what you will. See! it is Cromwell 
who has done all this. Not long 
since the streets resounded with 
the name of Queen Catherine; to- 
day it is that of Anne they pro- 
claim. What was. good yesterday 
is bad to-day; is there any differ- 
ence? What are the masses? An 
agglomeration of stupid and igno- 
tant creatures who can be made to 
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howl for a few pieces of silver, who 
take falsehood for wine and truth 
for water. And it is Cromwell who 
has done allthis. Cromwell has re- 
conciled the people and the king; 
he has made his reckoning with 
virtue, and seen that nothing would 
remain for him. He has then taken 
one of the scales of the balance; 
he has placed therein the -heart of 
a man branded and dishonored by 
an impure passion, which has suf- 
ficed to carry him out of himself; 
the beam has inclined toward him. 
He has added crimes; he has add- 
ed blood, remorse, treason; he will 
heap it up until it runs over, rath- 
er than suffer him to recover him- 
self in the least. Shout, rabble! 
Ay, shout! for ye shout for me.” 
And he looked at those red faces, 
blazing, perspiring ; those features, 
disfigured by vice and debauchery ; 
those mouths, gaping open fo their 
ears, and which yet seemed not 
large enough to give vent to their 
thousand discordant and piercing 
sounds. 

“There is something, then, viler 
than Cromwell,” he went on with a 
fiendish glee; “there is something 
more degraded and baser than he. 
Come, you must confess it, ye moral- 
ists, that crime, in white shirts and 
embroidered laces, is less hideous 
than that which walks abroad all 
naked, and with its deformities ex- 
posed to the bold light of day.” 

He looked toward the river, but 
the light bark which carried Sir 
Thomas and his party escaped his 
keen vision; carried along by the 
force of the current, she shot swift- 
ly as an arrow under the low arches 
of the first bridge. 

“ Alas!” said Sir Thomas, “ what 
is going on here ?” 

He looked at Margaret and re- 
gretted she was there; but she 
seemed entirely unmoved. Marga- 
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ret had but one thought, and that 
admitted of no other. 

On approaching the Tower they 
were still more surprised to see an 
immense crowd assembled and 
thronging every avenue of ap- 
proach. The bridges and decks of 
the vessels were covered with peo- 
ple, and there seemed to be a gen- 
eral commotion and excitement. 

“ Thither. she comes,” said some 
women who were dragging their 
children after them at the risk of 
having them crushed by the crowd. 

“I saw her yesterday,” said an- 
other. “She is lovely; the fairest 
plumes on her head.” 

“ And how her diamonds glitter- 
ed! You should have seen them.” 

“ Be still there, gabblers !” said a 
fat man mounted on a cask, lean- 
ing against a wall. “ You keep me 


from hearing what they are shout- 
ing down yonder.” 
“My troth! she is more magnifi- 


cent than the other.” 

“They say we are to have foun- 
tains of wine at the coronation, and 
a grand show at Westminster Hall.” 

“All is not gold that glitters,” 
said the fat man, who appeared 
to have as much good sense as flesh. 

He made a sign to aman dressed 
like himself, who advanced with 
difficulty through the crowd, push- 
ing his way by dint of effort and 
perseverance. He seemed to be 
swimming on a wave of heads, each 
oscillation of which threw him 
back in spite of the determined re- 
sistance he made. The other, per- 
ceiving this, extended his hand to 
him, and, supporting himself by a 
bar of iron he found near, he drew 
his companion up beside him. 

“Eh! good-day to you, Master 
Cooping. A famous day, is it not? 
All this scum goes to drink about 
five hundred gallons of beer for the 
monks.” 
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“* May they go to the devil!” re- 
plied the brewer, “and may they 
die of thirst! Hark how they yell! 
Do you know what they are saying ? 
Just now I heard one of them cry- 
ing: ‘ Long live the new chancel- 
lor.’ They know no more about 
the names than the things. This 
Audley is one of the most adroit 
knaves the world has ever seen. 
There is in him, I warrant, enough 
matter to make a big scoundrel, a 
good, big vender of justice. I have 
known him as an advocate; and as 
for the judge, I remember him still.” 
As he said this he struck the leath- 
ern purse he carried in the folds of 
his belt. 

“These lawyers are all scoun- 
drels ; they watch like thieves in a 
market for a chance to fleece the 
poor tradesmen.” 

Above these men, who complain- 
ed so harshly of the lawyers and of 
those who meted out justice to all 
comers, there was a window, very 
high and narrow, placed in a tur- 
ret that formed the angle of a build- 
ing of good appearance and solid 
construction. This window was 
open, the curtains were drawn 
back, and there could be seen com- 
ing and going the heads of several 
men, who appeared and disappear- 
ed from time to time, and who, 
after having looked out and survey- 
ed the river and the streets adja- 
cent, returned to the extremity of 
the apartment. 

This house belonged to a rich 
merchant of Lucca named Ludo- 
vico Bonvisi; he was a man of 
sterling integrity, and in very high 
repute among the rich merchants of 
the city. Established in England 
for a great number of years, he had 
been intimate with Sir Thomas 
More at the time the latter was 
Sheriff of London, and he had ever 
since retained for him a particular 
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friendship and esteem. On this 
day Ludovico had invited four or 
five of his friends to his house ; he 
was seated’in the midst of them, in 
a large chair covered with green 
velvet, before a table loaded with 
rare and costly wines, which were 
served in decanters of rock crystal 
banded with hoops of silver. There 
were goblets of the same costly me- 
tal, richly carved, and a number of 
these were ornamented with pre- 
cious stones and different kinds of 
enamel. Superb fruits arranged in 
pyramids on rare porcelain china, 
confectioneries, sweetmeats of all 
kinds and in all sorts of figures, 
composed the collation he offered 
his guests, among whom were John 
Story, Doctor of Laws; John Cle- 
ment, a physician of great celebrity, 
and most thoroughly versed in the 
Greek language and the ancient 
sciences; William Rastal, the fa- 
mous jurist; his friend John Boxol, 


a man of singular erudition; and 
Nicholas Harpesfield, who died in 
prison for the Catholic faith during 


the reign of Elizabeth. They were 
all seated around the table, but ap- 
peared to be much more interested 
in their conversation than in the 
choice viands which had been pre- 
pared for them by their host. John 
Story, particularly, exclaimed with 
extraordinary bitterness against all 
that was being done in the king- 
dom. 

“No!” said he, “ nothing could 
be more servile or more vile than 
the course Parliament has pursued 
in all this affair. We can scarcely 
believe that these men, not one of 
whom in his heart approves of the 
divorce and the silly and impious 
pretensions of the king, have never 
dared to utter a single word in 
favor of justice and equity! No, 
each one has watched his neighbor 
to see what Ae would do; and when 
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there has been question for de- 
bate, they have found no other ar- 
guments than simply to pass all 
that was asked of them. The only 
thing they have dared to sug- 
gest has been to insert in this 
shameful bill that those who should 
speak against the new queen and 
against the supremacy of the king 
would be punished only so far as 
they had done so maliciously. Beau- 
tiful and grand restriction! They 
think to have gained a great deal 
by inserting that, so closely are they: 
pursued by their fears. 

“ When they have instituted pro-- 
ceedings against those unfortunates. 
who shall have offended them, do: 
you believe that Master Audley,. 
and Cromwell, and all the knaves 
of that class will be at great pains. 
to have entered a well-proven ma- 
liciousness? No; it is a halter that. 
will fit all necks—their own as well 
as those of all others. I have: 
often told them this, but they will: 
believe nothing. Later they will. 
repent it; we shall then be in the. 
net, and there will be no way to. 
get out of it. Yes, I say, and I see 
it with despair, there is no more 
courage in the English nation, and. 
very soon we shall let ourselves be 
seized one by one, like unfledged 
birds trembling on the edge of their: 
devastated nest.” 

“Tt is very certain,” replied Wil-- 
liam Rastal, “ that I predict nothing 
good from all these innovations ;. 
there is nothing more immoral and 
more dangerous to society than to: 
let it become permeated, under any 
form whatever, with the idea of- di- 
vorce—at least, unless we wish it to. 
become transformed into a vast hos- 
pital of orphans abandoned to the 
chance of public commiseration, in- 
to a camp of furious ravishers, ex- 
cited to revenge and mutual de- 
struction. Take away the indissor 
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lubility of marriage, and you destroy 
at the same blow the only chances 
of happiness and peace in the in- 
terior and domestic life of man, in 
order to replace them by suspicions, 
jealousies, crimes, revenge, and cor- 
ruption.” 

“Or rather,” said John Clement, 
“it will be necessary to reduce 
women to a condition of slavery, as 
in the ancient republics, and. place 
them in the ranks of domestic 
animals.” 

“ And, as a natural consequence, 
be ourselves degraded with them,” 
cried John Story, “since we are 
their brothers and their sons.” 

“With this base cowardice in 
Parliament, all is possible,” inter- 
rupted Harpesfield, “and I do not 
see how we are to arrest it. When 
they no longer regard an oath as an 
inviolable and sacred thing, what 
guarantee is leftamongmen? You 
know, I suppose, what the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury has done with 
the king’s approval, in Westminster 
even, at the moment of being con- 
secrated ?” 

“No!” they all answered. 

“ He took four witnesses aside be- 
fore entering the sanctuary, and de- 
clared to them—he, Cranmer—that 
the antiquity of the usage and cus- 
tom of his predecessors requiring 
that he should take the oath of 
fidelity to the pope on receiving 
the pallium from him, he intended, 
notwithstanding, to pledge himself 
to nothing in opposition to the re- 
forms the king might desire to make 
in the church, of which he recog- 
nized him as the sole head. What 
think you of the invention of this 
preservative of the obligations that 
bear the sanctity and solemnity of 
an oath made at the foot of the 
altar, in presence of all the people, 
accustomed to listen to and see it 
faithfully observed ? That proceed- 
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ing sufficiently describes the age in 
which we live, our king, and this 
man.” 

“ But everybody knows very well 
that Cranmer is an intriguer, void 
of faith or law,” replied Rastal, 
“who has been foisted into his pre- 
sent position in order to do the will 
of the king and accommodate him- 
self to his slightest desires.” 

“ He has given him a wife,” said 
John Clement, pouring out a glass 
of Cyprus wine, whose transparent 
color testified to its excellent qual- 
ity ; “ I verily believe she will not be 
the last.” 

“What kind of a face has she, 
this damsel Boleyn? Is she dark 
or fair? Fair, without doubt; for 
the other was dark. This is per- 
fect nectar, Ludovico! Have you 
more of it?” 

“¥ou are right; she has lovely 
blue eyes. She sings and dances 
charmingly.” 

“ How much more, Ludovico? A 
small barrel—hem !—of the last in- 
voice? Lxcellentissimo, Signor Lu- 
dovico !’ 

“Well, we will see her pass very 
soon ; they escort-her to the Tower, 
where she will remain until the 
coronation. ‘They say the king has 
had the apartments in the Tower 
furnished with an unparalleled mag- 
nificence.” 

“Yes; and to sustain that magni- 
ficence he is contracting debts every 
day, and all his revenues do not 
cover his expenses.” 

“A good king is a good thing,” 
said Harpesfield; “ but nothing is 
worse than a bad one, and the good 
ones are so rare !” 

“ That is because,” replied Boxol, 
who was very deliberate, “the 
power, renown, and flattery sur- 
rounding the throne, tend so much 
to corrupt and encourage the pas- 
sions of a man that it is very diffi- 
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cult for him, when seated there, to 
maintain himself without commit- 
ting any faults. Besides, my mas- 
ters,.we must remember that the 
faults of private individuals, often 
quite as shameful, remain unknown, 
while those of a king are exposed 
to all eyes and counted on all 
fingers.” 

“ Well,” said John Clement ; “ but 
this one is certainly somewhat 
weighty, and I would not care to 
be burdened by having his sins 
charged to my account, to be held 
in reserve against the day of the 
last judgment.” 

“Good Bonvisi, give me a little 
of that dish which has nothing in 
common with the drouet spartiate.” 

“A good counsellor and a true 
friend,” said John Story—* that is 
what is always wanting to princes.” 

“When they have them, they 


don’t know how to keep them,” said 
“ See what has happen- 


Ludovico. 
ed to More! Was not this a bril- 
liant light which the king has con- 
cealed under a bushel ?” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Boxol; “ he 
is an admirable man, competent 
for, and useful in, any position.” 

“He is a true Christian,” said 
Harpesfield ; “ amiable, moderate, 
wise, benevolent, disinterested. At 
the height of prosperity, as in a 
humble position, you find him al- 
ways the same, considering only 
his duty and the welfare of others. 
He seems to regard himself as the 
born servant and the friend of jus- 
tice.” 

“ Hold, sirs!” replied Clement, 
turning aroundon his chair. “ There 
is one fact which cannot be denied; 
which is, that nothing but religion 
can render a man ductile. Other- 
wise he is like to iron mixed with 
brimstone. We rely upon him, we 
confide in his face and in the 
strength of his goodness; but sud- 
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denly he falls and breaks in your 
hands as soon as you wish to make 
some use of him.” 

“There must be a furious amount 
of sulphur in his majesty’s heart,’ 
replied Harpesfield, “for he is go- 
ing to burn, in Yorkshire, four 
miserable wretches accused of her- 
esy. For what? I know not; for 
having wished, perhaps, to do as he 
has done—get rid of a wife of whom 
he was tired! ‘There is a fifth, who, 
more adroit, has appealed to him as 
supreme head of the church; he 
has been immediately justified, and 
Master Cromwell set him at liberty. 
Thus the king burns heretics at 
the same time that he himself sepa- 
rates from the church. All these 
actions are horrible, and nothing 
can be imagined more absurd and 
at the same time more criminal.” 

“As for me,” replied Clement, 
who had been watering his sugar- 
ed fruits with particular care for a 
quarter of an hour, “I have been 
very much edified by the pastoral 
letter of my Lord Cranmer to his 
majesty. Have you seen it, Boxol ?” 

“No,” replied Boxol, who was 


‘not disposed to treat this matter so 


lightly as Master Clement, as good 
an eater as he was a scholar, and 
what they call a don vivant ; “ these 
things make me very sick, and I 
don’t care to speak of them lightly 
or while dining.” 

“For which reason, my friend,” 
replied Clement, “you are exces- 
sively lean—the inevitable conse- 
quence of the reaction of anxiety 
of soul upon its poor servant, the 
body ; for there are many fools who 
confound all and disown the soul, 
because they are ashamed of their 
hearts and can discern only their 
bodies. As if we could destroy that 
which God has made, or discover 
the knots of the lines he has hid- 
den! He has willed that man 
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should be at the same time spirit 
and matter, and that these two 
should be entirely united; and 
very cunning must he be who 
will change that union one iota. 
They will search in vain for the 
place of the soul ; they will no more 
find where it is than where it is not. 
Would you believe—but this is a 
thing [ keep secret because of the 
honor of our science—that I have 
a pupil who asserts that we have no 
soul, because, says this beardless 
doctor, he has never been able to 
distinguish the moment when the 
soul escaped from the body of the 
dying! Do you not wonder at the 
force of that argument? And would 
it not be in fact a very beautiful 
thing to observe, and a singular 
spectacle to see, our souls suddenly 
provided with large and handsome 
wings of feathers, or hair, or some 
other material, to use in flying 


around and ascending whither God 


calls them? Now, dear friends, 
believe what I tell you: the more 
we learn, the more we perceive that 
we know nothing. Our intelligence 
goes only so far as to enable us to 
understand effects, to gather them 
together, to describe them, and in 
some cases to reproduce them; but 
as for the causes, that is an order 
of things into which it is absolutely 
useless to wish to penetrate.” 

“Come, now, here is Clement go- 
ing into his scientific dissertations, 
in place of telling us what was in 
Cranmer’s letter !”’ cried Ludovico, 
interrupting him. 

“Ah! that is because 1 under- 
stand them better; and I prefer my 
crucibles, my nerves and bones, to 
the subtleties, the falsehoods, of 
your pretended casuists. Boxol 
could tell you that very well; but 
after all I have been obliged to 
laugh at the sententious manner, 
grave and peremptory, in which 
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this archbishop, prelate, primate, 
orthodox according to the new or- 
der, commands the king to quit his 
wicked life and hasten to separate 
from his brother’s wife, under pain 
of incurring ecclesiastical censure 
and being excommunicated. What 
think you of that? And while they 
distribute copies of this lofty ad- 
monition among the good trades- 
men of London, who can neither 
read nor write, nor see much far- 
ther than the end of their noses 
and the bottom of their money- 
bags, they have entered proceed- 
ings at Dunstable against that poor 
Queen Catherine, who is cast out 
on the world and knows not where 
to go. Can anything more ridicu- 
lous or more pitiable be. found? 
Ha! ha! do you not agree with 
me?” 

“Verily,” said Boxol, who be- 
came crimson with anger, “Cle- 
ment, I detest hearing such things 
laughed at.” 

“Ah! my poor friend,” replied 
Clement, “would you have me 
weep, then? Your men are such 
droll creatures! When one studies 
them deeply, he is‘ obliged to ridi- 
cule them; otherwise we should die 
with weeping.” 

“He is right,” said John Story. 
“We see how they dispute and flay 
each other daily for a piece of 
meadow, a rut in the road which I 
could hold in the hollow of my 
hand. They write volumes on the 
subject; they sweat blood and wa- 
ter; they compel five hundred ar- 
rests; then afterwards they are as- 
tonished to find they have spent 
four times as much money as the 
thing they might have gained was 
worth. Why cannot men live at 
peace? If you put them off with- 
out wishing to press the suit, they 
become furious; and yet they al- 
ways begin by representing their 
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affairs to you in so equitable a light 
that the devil himself would be 
deceived. There is one thing I 
have observed, and that is, there is 
nothing which has the appearance 
of being in such good faith as a 
litigant whose case is bad, and who 
knows his cause to be unjust.” 
“Come, my friends,” cried Cle- 
ment, “ you speak well; all that ex- 
cites compassion. You often ridi- 
cule me and what you please to 
call my simplicity, and yet I see 
everything just as clearly as any- 
body else; but I have a plain way 
of dealing, and I do not seek so 
much cunning. If God calls me, I 
answer at once: Lord, here I am! 
I have spent the nights of my youth 
in studying, in learning, in compar- 
ing; I have examined and gone to 
the depths of al! the philosophers 
of antiquity, apparently so lucid, so 
luminous ; I have found only pride, 
weakness, darkness, and barrenness. 
I have recognized that it was all 
profitless and led to no good; it 
was always the man that I was find- 
ing; and of that I had enough in 
myself to guide and support. Then 
I took the Bible, and I felt that it 
was God who spoke te me from its 
inspired pages; whereat I aban- 
doned my learning and all those 
philosophical wranglings which wea- 
ry the mind without bettering the 
heart. I go straight to my object 
without vexing myself with any- 
thing. There are things which I 
do not understand. That is na- 
tural, since it has pleased God to 
conceal them fromme. Evidently I 
do not need to comprehend them, 
since he has not revealed them ; and 
there is no reason, because I find 
some obscurities, why I should aban- 
don the light which burns in their 
midst. ‘ Master Clement,’ they ask 
me, ‘how did God make that ?’* Why 
that?’ My dear friends, this is just 
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as far as we know. ‘And this, again?’ 
This I know nothing about, because 
it cannot be explained. When our 
dear friend More read us his Utopia, 
I remember that I approached him 
and said : ‘ Why have you not found- 
ed a peopie every man of whom 
followed explicitly the laws of the 
church? That would have given you 
a great deal less trouble, and you 
would at once have arrived at the 
art of making them happy, without 
employing other precepts than these: 
to avoid all wrong-doing, to love 
their neighbor as themselves, and 
to employ their time and their lives 
in acquiring all sorts of merits by 
all sorts of good works. There you 


would find neither thieves nor slan- 
derers, calumniators nor adulterers, 
gamblers nor drunkards, misers nor 
usurers, spendthrifts nor liars ; con- 
sequently, you would have no need 
of laws, prisons, or punishments, 
and such a community would unite 


all the good and exclude the bad.’ 
He smiled and said to me: ‘ Mas- 
ter Clement, you are in the right 
course, and you would walk there- 
in with all uprightness, but others 
would turn entirely around and 
never even approach it.’ Therefore, 
when I see a man who has no reli- 
gion, I say: ‘ That man is capable 
of the utmost possible wickedness ’; 
and I am by no means astonished, 
when the occasion presents, that he 
should prove guilty. I mentally ex- 
claim: ‘ My dear friend, you gain 
your living by selfish and wicked 
means’; and I pass by him, saying, 
‘Good-day, my friend,’ as to all 
the others. He is just what he 
is; and what will you? We can 
neither control him nor change his 
nature.” 

His companions smiled at this 
discourse of John Clement, whom 
they loved ardently, and who was a 
man as good as he was original. A 
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little brusque, he loved the poor 
above all things, and was never 
happier than when, seated by their 
humble bedsides, he conversed with 
them about their difficulties and 
endeavored to relieve them. Then 
it seemed to him that he was king 
of the earth, and that God had 
placed in his hands a treasure of 
life and health for him to distribute 
among them. As often as he add- 
ed largely to his purse, just so often 
was it drained of its contents; but 
he had for his motto that the Lord 
fed the little birds of the field, and 
therefore he would not forget him ; 
and, besides, nobody would let John 
Clement die of hunger. Always 
cheerful, always contented with 


everything, he had gone entirely 
round the circle of science, and, as 
he said, having learned all that a 
man could learn, was reduced to 
the simplicity of a child, but of an 
enlightened child, who feels all that 
he loses in being able to go only so 


far. 

“But take your breakfast now, 
instead of laughing at and listen- 
ing to me,” he cried. 

As he spoke the sound of music 
was suddenly heard in the distance, 
and a redoubled tumult in the streets. 
A dull murmur, and then a loud 
clamor, reached their ears. They 
immediately hurried to the window, 
and left John Clement at the table, 
who also arose, however, and went 
to the window, where he arrived the 
last. 

“Tt isshe! It is Queen Anne!” 
was heard from all sides; and heads 
arose one above the other, while the 
roofs even of the houses were cov- 
ered with people. 

There is a kind of electricity 
which escapes from the crowd and 
the eager rush and excitement— 
something that makes the heart 
throb, and that pleases us, we know 
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not why. There were some who 
wept, some who shouted; and the 
sight of the streamers floating from 
the boats, which advanced in good 
order like a flotilla upon the river, 
was sufficient to cause this emotion 
and justify this enthusiasm; for 
the people love what is gay, what 
is brilliant; they admire, they are 
satisfied. In such moments they 
forget themselves; the poet sings 
without coat or shoes; his praises 
are addressed to the glowing red 
velvet, the nodding white plume, 
the gold lace glittering in the sun- 
light. A king, a queen—synonyms 
to him of beauty, of magnificence— 
he waits on them, hopes in them, 
applauds them when they pass, be- 
cause he loves to see and admire 
them. 

Six-and-twenty boats, painted and 
gilded, ornamented with garlands of 
flowers and streaming banners, with 
devices and figures entwined, fill- 
ed with ricily-dressed ladies, sur- 
rounded the bark which con- 
veyed. the new spouse. Anne, ar- 
rayed in a robe of white satin 
heavily embroidered with golden 
flowers, was seated on a kind of 
throne which had been erected in 
the centre of the boat. A rich pa- 
vilion was raised above her head, 
and her long veil of magnificent 
point lace was thrown back, per- 
mitting a view of her beautiful fea- 
tures and fair hair. She was glow- 
ing with youth and satisfaction; 
and her heart thrilled with delight 
at seeing herself treated as a queen, 
and making her entry in so tri- 
umphant a manner into the city of 
London. 

Her cheeks were red and deli- 
cate as the flower of spring; her 
eyes sparkled with life and anima- 
tion. ‘The old Duchess of Norfolk, 
her grandmother, was seated beside 
her, and at her feet the Duke of 
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Norfolk, the Earl of Wiltshire, her 
brother, Viscount Rochford, her sis- 
ter-in-law, and other relatives. ‘The 
king was in another boat, and fol- 
lowed close. In all the surround- 
ing boats there were musicians. 
The weather was superb, and fa- 
vored by its calmness and serenity 
the fé¢e that had been prepared for 
the new queen. Soon shouts arose 
of “Long live the king!” “ Long 
live the queen!” and the popu- 
lace, trained and paid by Crom- 
well, rushed upon the quays, upset- 
ting everything that came in its 
way, in order to bring its shouts 
nearer. ‘They seemed like demons 
seized with an excess of fury; but 
the eye confounded them among 
the curious crowd, and the dis- 
tance harmonized to the royal eyes 
their savage expression, 
Meanwhile, the boats, having made 
divers evolutions, drew up before the 
‘Tower, and Anne Boleyn was re- 
ceived at the landing by the lord- 
mayor and the sheriffs of the city, 
who came to congratulate and es- 
cort her to her apartments. It 
would be difficult to describe the 
ostentation displayed by Henry 
VIII. on this occasion; he doubt- 
less thought in this way to exalt, 
in the estimation of the people, the 
birth of his new wife, and impose 
on them by her dignity. ‘The apart- 
ments in the Tower destined to re- 
ceive them had been entirely re- 
furnished ; the grand stairway was 
covered from top to bottom with 
Flanders tapestry, and loaded with 
flowers and censers smoking with 
perfume, which embalmed the air 
with a thousand precious odors. A 
violet-colored carpet, embroidered 
with gold and furs, extended along 
their line of march and traversed the 
courtyards. Anne and all her cor- 
tége followed the route so sumptu- 
ously marked out. As she rested 
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her delicate feet on the silken car- 
pet she was transported with joy, 
and gazed with delighted eyes on 
the splendors surrounding her. “I 


am queen—Queen of England!” 
she said to herself every moment. 
That thought alone found a -place 
in her heart; she saw nothing but 
the throne, the title, this magnifi- 
cence ; she was in a whirl of enjoy- 
ment and reckless delight. 


In the meantime Margaret and 
Sir Thomas were also entering the 
Tower. The young girl shuddered 
at the aspect of the black walls 
and the long and gloomy corridors 
through which she had been made 
te follow. Her heart throbbed vio- 
lently as she gazed at the little 
iron-grated windows, closely barred, 
rising in tiers one above the other. 
It seemed to her she could see at 
each one of those little squares, so 
like the openings of a cage, a con- 
demned head sighing at the sight 
of heaven or the thought of liberty. 
She walked behind Sir ‘Thomas, and 
her heart was paralyzed by terror 
and fear as she fixed her eyes on 
that cherished father. 

They at length reached a large, 
vaulted hall, damp and gloomy, tie 
white-washed walls of which were 
covered with names and various 
kinds of drawings; a large wooden 
table and some worm-eaten stools 
constituted the only furniture. <A 
leaden inkstand, some rolls of parch- 
ment, an old register lying open, 
and a man who was writing, inter- 
rogated Sir Thomas. 

“Age?” asked the man; and he 
fixed his luminous, cat-like eyes on 
Thomas More. 

“Fifty years,” responded 
Thomas. 

“ Your profession ?” 

“T have none at present,” he an- 
swered. 


Sir 
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“In that case I shall write you 
down as the former lord chancel- 
lor.” 

“As you please,” said More. 
“ But, sir,” continued Sir Thomas, 
“T have received an order to pre- 
sent myself before the council, and 
I should not be imprisoned before 
being heard.” 

“Pardon me, sir,” replied the 
clerk quietly, “the order has been 
received this morning; and if you 
had not come to-day, you would 
have been arrested this evening.” 

As he coolly said these words he 
passed to him a roll of paper from 
which hung suspended the seal of 
state. Sir Thomas opened it, and 
casting his eyes over the pages, the 
long and useless formula of which 
he knew by heart, he came at once 
to the signature of Cromwell below 
that of Audley. He recalled this 
man, who had coolly dined at his 
table yesterday, surrounded by his 
children. He then took up the 


great seal of green wax which hung 
suspended by a piece of amaranth 


silk. The wax represented the 
portrait of Henry VIII., with a de- 
vice or inscription. He held the 
seal in his hand, looked at it, and 
turned it over two or three times. 

“This is indeed the royal seal,” 
said he. “I have been familiar with 
it for a long time; and now the king 
has not hesitated to attach it to my 
name. Well, God’s will be done!” 
And he laid the seal and the roll of 
paper on the table. 

“You see it,” said the clerk, ob- 
serving from the corner of his eye 
that he had replaced the paper. 
“Oh! I am perfectly at home with 
everything since I came here. It 
was I who registered Empson and 
Dudley, the ministers of Henry 
VII., and the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. A famous trial that! High 
treason also—decapitated at Tower 
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Hill. A noble lord, moreover; he 
—listen, I am going to tell you; 
for it is all written here.” And he 
began to turn the leaves of the 
book. “Here, the 17th of May, 
1521, page 86.” And placing the 
end of his finger on the page indi- 
cated, he looked at Sir Thomas com- 
piacently, as if to say: “Admire 
my accuracy, now, and my presence 
of mind.” 

On hearing this Margaret arose 
involuntarily to her feet. “ Silence, 
miserable wretch!” she cried. 
“What is it to us that you have 
kept an account of all the assassi- 
nations which have been committed 
in this place? No! no! my father 
shall not stay here; he shall not 
stay here. He is innocent—yes, in- 
nocent; it would be impossible for 
him to be guilty !” 

The clerk inspected her closely, 
as if to determine who she could be. 
“That is the custom; they always 
say that, damsel. As for me, how- 
ever, it concerns me not. ‘They 
are tried up above; but I—I write 
here;. that is all. Why do they 
allow themselves to be taken? Peo- 
ple ought not to be called wretches 
so readily,” he added, fixing his 
eyes upon her. “I am honest, you 
see, and the worthy father of a 
family, you understand. I have 
two children, and I support them 
by the fruit of my labor.” 

“Margaret,” said Sir ‘Thomas, 
“my dearest daughter, you must 
not remain here !” 

“You believe—you think so! 
Well, perhaps not; and yet I im- 
plore you! Undoubtedly I am only 
a woman; I can do nothing at all ; 
I am only Margaret !” 

And a gleam shot from her eyes. 

Sir Thomas regarded her, over- 
whelmed with anguish and despair. 
He took her by the arm and led her 
far away from the clerk, toward the 
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large and only window, looking out 
on the gloomy and narrow back 
yard. “Come,” he said, “let me see 
you display more courage; do not 
add to the anguish that already fills 
my soul! Margaret, look up to hea- 
ven.” And he raised his right hand 
toward the firmament, of which 
they could see but the smallest 
space. “Have these men, my 
daughter, the power to deprive us 
of our abode up there? Whatever 
afflictions may befall us here: on 
earth, one day we shall be reunited 
there in eternity. ‘Then, Marga- 
ret, we shall have no more chains, 
no more prisons, no more separa- 
tions. Why, then, should you grieve, 
since you are immortal? What sig- 
nify the years that roll by and are 
cast behind us, more than a cloud of 
dust by which we are for a moment 
enveloped? If my life-was to be 


extinguished, if you were to cease 
to exist, then, yes, my despair would 


be unlimited; but we live, and we 
shall live for ever! We shall meet 
again, whatever may be the fate 
that attends me, whatever may be 
the road I am forced to follow. 
Death—ah ! well, what is death? A 
change of life. Listen to me, Mar- 
garet: the present is nothing; the 
future is everything! Yes, I prefer 
the gloom of the prison to the bril- 
liancy of the throne; all the mis- 
eries of this place to the delights 
of the universe, if they must be 
purchased at the cost of my soul’s 
salvation. Cease, then, to weep for 
me. If I am imprisoned here, it is 
only what He who called me out of 
nothing has permitted; and were 
I at liberty to leave, I would not do 
so unless it were his will. Know, 
then, my daughter, that I am calm 
and perfectly resigned to be here, 
since God so wills it. Return home 
now; see that nothing goes wrong 
there. I appoint you in my place, 
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without, at the same time, elevating 
you above your mother; and rest 
assured that your father will endure 
everything with joy and submission, 
not because of the justice of men, 
but because of that of God!” 

Margaret listened to her father 
without replying. She knew well 
that she would not be permitted to 
remain in the prison, and yet she 
so much wished it. 

“No,” she exclaimed at last, “I 
do not wish to be thus resigned! 
It is very easy for you to talk, it is 
nothing for me to listen; but as 
for me, I am on the verge of life. 
Without you, for me life has no 
longer the least attraction! Let 
them take mine when they take 
yours! It is the same thing; they 
owe it tothe king. He so thirsts 
for blood that it will not do to rob 
him of one drop. Have you not 
betrayed him? Well! I am a trai- 
tor also; let him avenge himself, 
then ; let him take his revenge ; let 
him pick my bones, since he tears 
my heart. I am you; let him de- 
vour me also. Write my name on 
your register,” she continued, sud- 
denly turning toward the clerk, as 
if convinced that the reasons she 
had given could not be answer- 
ed. “Come, friend, good-fortune 
to you—two prisoners instead of 
one! Come, write; you write so 
well! Margaret More, aged eigh- 
teen years, guilty of high trea- 
son !” 

The clerk made no reply. 

“Ts there anything lacking?” 
said Margaret. 

“ But, damsel,” he replied, plac- 
ing his pen behind his ear with an 
air of indecision, “I cannot do 
that; you have not been accused. 
If you are an accomplice and have 
some revelations to make, you must 
so declare before the court.” 

“You are right; yes, I am an 
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accomplice!” she cried. “ ‘There- 
fore come ; let nothing stop you.” 

“My beloved child,” said Sir 
Thomas painfully, “ you would 
have me, then, condemn myself by 
acknowledging you as an accom- 
plice in a crime which I have not 
committed ?” 

“QO my father!” cried the 
young girl, “tell me, have you, 
then, some hope? No! no! you 
are deceiving me. You see it! 
You have heard it! They would 
have come this night to tear you 
from our arms, from your desolated 
home! No; all is over, and I too 
wish to die!” 

As she said these words, Crom- 
well, who had rapidly and noiseless- 
ly ascended the stairs, pushed open 
the door and entered. He came 
to see if More had arrived. He 
saluted him without the least em- 
barrassment, and remarked the 


tears that wet the beautiful face of 
Margaret. 


She immediately wiped 
them away, and looked at him 
scornfully. 

“ You come to see if the time has 
arrived!” she said; “if my father 
has fallen into your hands. Yes, 
here he is; look at him closely, and 
dare to accuse him !” 

“ Damsel,” replied Cromwell, 
bowing awkwardly, “ladies should 
not meddle with justice, whose 
sword falls before them.” 

As he said this, Kingston, the 
lieutenant of the Tower, entered, 
followed by an escort of armed 
guards. 

The sound of their footsteps, the 
clanking of their arms, astonished 
Margaret. Her bosom heaved. She 
felt that there was no longer any 
resistance to be offered; she under- 
stood that it was this power which 
threatened to crush and destroy all 
she loved—she, poor young girl, 
facing these armed men, covered 
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with iron, clashing with steel; these 
living machines, who understood 
neither eloquence, reason, truth, 
sex, age, nor beauty. She regarded 
them with a look of silent despair. 

She saw Kingston advance to- 
ward her father, and say he arrested 
him in the name of the king; and 
then take his hand to express the 
regret with which he executed this 
act of obedience tothe king. “The 
coward!” she thought; “he sacri- 
fices his friend.” 

She saw her father approach her, 
to clasp her in his arms, to bid her 
adieu, to tell her to return home, to 
watch over her sisters, to respect 
her mother, take care of Henry 
Pattison, for his sake. She heard 
all this; she was almost unconscious, 
for she saw and heard, and yet re- 
mained transfixed and motionless. 
Then he left her. Kingston con- 
ducted him, the guards surrounded 
him, he passed through the door 
leading into the interior of the 
Tower ; it closed, and Margaret was 
alone. 

She stood thus for a long time, 
as if paralyzed by what had just 
passed before her. She put her 
hand upon her forehead; it was 
burning, and she could recall no- 
thing more. By degrees animation 
returned, and she felt she was cold. 
She looked around her; she saw 
the clerk still seated at his desk, 
writing. Absolute silence reigned ; 
those great walls were gloomy, deaf, 
and mute. Then she arose. She saw 
the day was declining; she thought 
she would try to go. Roper was 
waiting, and perhaps uneasy. She 
cast a lingering look at the door 
she had seen close upon her father ; 
she set these places in her memory, 
saying: “I will return.” She then 
went out, and slowly descended to 
the bank of the river, where she 
found Roper, who had charge of 
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the boat, and who was astonished 
at her long absence. : 

“Well, Margaret, and your fa- 
ther?” he said, seeing her alone. 
She drooped her head. “Will 
he not return ?” 

“No,” she replied, and en- 
tered the boat; then she suddenly 
seized the hands of Roper. “He 
is there—do you see ?—within those 
black walls, in that gloomy prison. 
The guards have taken him; they 
seized and surrounded him; he 
disappeared, and I am left—left 
alone! He has sent me away; he 
told me to go. Kingston! Crom- 
well! O Roper! I can stand no 
more; let us go.” And Margaret 
sank, panting and exhausted, upon 
the forepart of the boat. Roper 
listened and looked at her. 

“ What ! he will not return ?” he 
repeated; and his eyes questioned 
Margaret. 

But the noble and beautiful young 
girl heard him not; with her eyes 
fixed on the walls of the Tower, she 
seemed absorbed in one thought 
alone. 

“ Farewell, farewell, my father!” 
shesaid “ Your ears no more hear 
me, but your heart responds to my 
own. Farewell, farewell!” And she 
made a sign with her hand, as though 
she had him before her eyes. 

“Ts it true, Margaret, that he will 
not return ?” 

“No! I tell you he will not. We 
are now allalone in the world. You 
may go. You may go quickly now, 
if you wish.” 

“Well,” said Roper, “he will be 
detained to stand his trial; that will 
end, perhaps, better than you think.” 
And he seated himself quietly at 
the oars; because Roper, always 
disposed to hope for the best in the 
future, concluded that Margaret, 
doubtless frightened at the impos- 
ing appearance of justice, believed 


Sir Thomas to be in far greater 
danger than he really was; and, fol- 
lowing the thread of his own 
thoughts, he added aloud: “ Men 
are men, and Margaret is a woman.” 

“What would you say by that?” 
she asked with energy. “ Do you 
mean to say that I am your infe- 
rior, and that my nature is lower 
than your own? What do you 
mean by saying‘awoman’? Yes, I 
am inferior, but only in the animal 
strength which enables you to row 
at this moment and make me 
mount the wave that carriesme. I 
am your inferior in cruelty, indif- 
ference, and selfishness. Ah! if I 
were aman like you, and could only 
retain ‘under your form all the vigor 
of my soul and the fearlessness 
with which I feel myself transport- 
ed, you would see if my father re- 
mained alone, abandoned without 
resistance in the depths of the pris- 
on where I[ saw him led; and if the 
oppressor should not, in his turn, 
fear the voice of the oppressed; 
and if this nation, which you call a 
nation of men, should be allowed to 
slaughter its own children !” 

“ Margaret,” said Roper, alarmed, 
“calm yourself.” 

“TI must sleep, I suppose, in order 
to please you, when I see my father 
delivered into the hands of his 
enemies! He is lost, I tell you, 
and you will not believe it, and I can 
do nothing for him. Of what good 
is courage to one who cannot use 
it? Of what use is strength, if one 
can only wish for it? ‘To fret one’s 
self in the night of impossibility; to 
see, to hear, and have power-to do 
nothing. ‘This is the punishment I 
must endure for ever! Nothing to 
lean upon! Everything will fall 
around me. He is condemned, they 
will say ; there will be only one 
human creature less! That will be 
my father !” 
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And Margaret, standing up in the 
middle of the boat, her hair dis- 
hevelled, her eyes fixed, seemed to 
see the wretchedness she was de- 
scribing. The wind blew violently, 
and scattered the curls of her dark 
hair around her burning face. 

“ Margaret,” cried Roper, run- 
ning to her and taking her in his 
arms—* Margaret, are you dream- 
ing? What would your father say 
if he knew you had thus abandoned 
yourself to despair ?” 

“He would say,” replied Marga- 
ret, “that we must despise the 
world and place our trust in Hea- 
ven; he would recall resignation 
into my exasperated soul. But 
shall I see him henceforth? Who 
will aid me in supporting the bur- 
dens of this life, against which, in 
my misery, I revolt every instant ? 
Oh! if I could only share his chains. 
Then, near him, I would brave 
tyrants, tortures, hell, and the 
devils combined! The strength of 
my will would shake the earth, 
when I cannot turn over a single 
stone !”” 

At this moment the boat, which 
Roper, in his trouble, had ceased to 
guide, struck violently against some 
piers the fishermen had sunk along 
the river. It was almost capsized, 
and the water rushed in through 
a hole made by the stakes. 

“We are going to sink,” cried 
Roper, leaving Margaret and rush- 
ing toward the oar he had aban- 
doned. 

“ Well! do what you can to pre- 
vent it,” replied the young girl 
coldly, as she seated herself in her 
former position in the stern of the 
boat. 

But the water continued to rush 
in, and was already as high as their 
feet. Roper seized his cloak, and 
made it serve, though not without 
considerable difficulty, to close the 
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vent through which the water en- 
tered. A plank which he found 
in the bottom of the boat was used 
to finish his work, and they were 
able to resume their course; the 
boat, however, made but slow way, 
and it was constantly necessary 
to bail out the water that leaked 
through the badly-repaired open- 
ing. Night came on, and it was 
already quite late when they suc- 
ceeded in reaching the Chelsea 
terrace, at the foot of which they 
landed. | 

Roper, having attached the boat 
to the chain used for that purpose, 
opened the gate, and they entered to- 
gether. Margaret’s heart throbbed 
violently ; this lonely house, depriv- 
ed of him who had made the hap- 
piness of her life; the gate which 
they had closed without his having 
entered it—everything, even to the 
sound of her own footsteps, pierced 
her soul with anguish. She passed 
rapidly through the garden and en- 
tered the house, where she found 
the rest of the family assembled as 
usual. All appeared sad, Lady 
More alone excepted ; this woman, 
vulgar and coarsé, was not in a 
condition to comprehend the posi- 
tion in which she found herself; the 
baseness of her sentiments, the lit- 
tleness of her soul, rendered her a 
burden as annoying as she was 
painful to support. Margaret, in 
particular, could feel no affection 
for her. Frank and sincere herself, 
she abhorred the cunning and arti- 
fice her stepmother believed herself 
bound to employ to make up for 
her deficiency of intellect; and 
when, in the midst of a most inter- 
esting and elevated conversation, 
the reasoning of which Margaret 
caught with so much avidity, she 
heard her loudly decide a question 
and pronounce a judgment in the 
vulgar phrases used among the most 
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obscure class of people, she was not 
always able to conceal her- impa- 
tience. Her father, more cheerful, 
more master of himself, recalled by 
a glance ora smile his dear Mar- 
garet to a degree of patience and 
respect he was always ready to ob- 
serve. 

On entering, therefore, Margaret’s 
indignation was excited by hearing 
her stepmother abusing unmerci- 
fully poor Henry Pattison, who had 
wept incessantly ever since the de- 
parture of his master. 

“ Till-Wall! Till-Wall!” she cried. 
“This fool here will never let us 
have any more peace! Sir Thomas 
had better have taken him with 
him; they could have acted the 
fool together !” 

Margaret listened at first to her 
stepmother, but she could not per- 
mit her to continue. “Weep!” she 


cried—“ yes, weep, poor Pattison! 
for your master is now imprison- 


ed in the ‘Tower, and God knows 
whether you will ever see him again. 
Weep, all of you,” she continued, 
turning to her sisters, “ because you 
do not see your father in the midst 
of us. Believe in my presentiments ; 
they have never deceived me. 
Those souls, coarse and devoid of 
sensibility, over whofh life passes 
and dries like rain tipon a rock, will 
always reject such beliefs; but if, 
when one is united by affection 
to a cherished being, the slightest 
movement of his eyes enables you 
to read his soul, and you dis- 
cover the most secret emotion of 
his heart, we must believe also that 
nature, on the approach of misfor- 
tunes which are to befall us, reveals 
to us the secrets of the future. That 
is why I say to you, Weep, all of 
you; for you will never see him 
again. I—no, I will not weep, be- 
cause to me this means death! I 
shall die!” » 
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And crossing the room, she went 
and threw herself on her knees be- 
fore the arm-chair usually occupied 
by her father. “ Yesterday at this 
hour he was here; I have seen him 
here; I have heard him speak to 
me!” she cried, and it seemed to 
her she still heard him ; but in place 
of that cherished voice which sound- 
ed always near her that of Lady 
More alone fell on her ear. 

“Cecilia,” she said, “ go and see 
if supper is ready; it should have 
been served an hour ago. I have 
waited for you,” she added, looking 
at Margaret, “although you may 
not have expected it, judging from 
the time you were absent.” 

“T thank you,” replied Margaret. 
“Tt was not necessary ; I could not 
eat.” 

“That is something one could 
not guess,” angrily replied Lady 
More, rising from her arm-chair 
and proceeding to the dining-room. 

They all followed her; but, on 
seeing her stepmother take Sir 
Thomas’ place, and begin in a loud 
voice to say grace (as was custo- 
mary in those days, when heads of 
families did not blush to acknow- 
ledge themselves Christians), Mar- 
garet was unable to restrain her 
tears, and immediately left the din- 
ing-room. Roper cast an anxious 
look after her, but on account of 
her stepmother he said nothing. 

“Tt appears,” said Lady More, 
whilst helping the dish which was 
placed before her, “that we are at 
the end of our trouble. All my life 
I’ve been watching Sir Thomas 
throwing himself into difficulties 
and dangers: at one time he would 
sustain a poor little country squire 
against some powerful family; at 
another he was taking part against 
the government; and now, I fear, 
this last affair will be the worst of 
all. But what have you heard, 
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Roper? Why has Sir Thomas not 
returned ?” 

Roper then related to her how 
he had waited in the boat; how he 
had seen the new queen pass, fol- 
lowed by the most brilliant assem- 
bly ; and, finally, what Margaret had 
told him concerning her father. 

“You see!” she exclaimed at 
every pause he made in his narra- 
tion. “I was right! Say if I was 
not right ?” 

Meanwhile, her appetite remained 
undisturbed ; she continued to eat 
very leisurely while questioning 
Roper. 

He was anxious to finish satisfy- 
ing the curiosity of his stepmother, 
who detained him for a long time, 
giving the details of Lady Boleyn’s 
dress, although, in spite of his com- 
placent good-will, Roper was un- 
able to describe but imperfectly the 
inventions, the materials, jewelry, 
and embroideries which composed 
her attire. 

“ How stupid and senseless these 
scruples of Sir Thomas are!” she 
cried on hearing these beautiful 
things described. “I ask you now 
if it is not natural for me to wish 
to be among those elegant ladies, 
and to be adorned like them? But 
no; he has done everything to de- 
prive himself of the king's favor, 
who has yielded to him to the ut- 
most degree. But I will go and 
find him; I will speak to him, and 
demonstrate to him that his first 
duty is to take care of his family, 
and not drag us all down with him.” 
As she said this, she shook her gray 
head, and assumed a menacing air 
as she turned towards Roper. But 
he was gone. He was afraid she 
would make him recommence his 
narrative ; and, contrary to his usual 
custom, he was greatly troubled at 
the condition in which he saw Mar- 
garet. 

He softly ascended to the cham- 
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ber of the young girl, and paused 
to listen a moment at the door. 
The light shone through the win- 
dows, and yet he heard not the 
slightest sound. He then entered, 
and found Margaret asleep, kneel- 
ing on the floor like a person at 
prayer. -She was motionless, but 
her sleep seemed troubled by pain- 
ful dreams ; and her eyebrows and 
all the features of her beautiful 
face were successively contracted. 
Her head rested on her shoulder, 
and she appeared to be still gazing 
at a little portrait of her father, 
which she had worn from her child- 
hood, and which she had placed on 
the chair before her. 

Roper regarded her a moment 
with a feeling of intense sorrow. 
He then knelt by her side and took 
her hand. 

The movement aroused Marga- 
ret. “Where are we now, Roper?” 
she said, vpening hereyes. “ Have 


you finished mending the boat ?” 


But scarcely had she pronounced 
the words when, looking around 
her,she perceived hererror. “ Ah!” 
she continued, “I had forgotten we 
had reached home,” 

“* My dear Margaret,” said Roper, 
“T have felt the most dreadful anx- 
iety since you left your stepmother.”’ 

“Oh! my stepmother,” cried Mar- 
garet. “Howhappysheis! How I 
envy her the selfishness which makes 
us feel that in possessing ourselves 
all our wishes are accomplished ! 
She is, at least, always sure of fol- 
lowing and carrying herself in every 
place ; they cannot separate her from 
the sole object of her love, and no- 
thing can tear her from it.” 

“Ts it, then, a happiness to love 
only one’s self? And can you, dear 
Margaret, desire any such fate ?” 

“Yes!” replied Margaret. “ The 
stupid creature by whom the future 
is disregarded, the past forgotten, 
the present ignored, makes me en- 
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vious! Why exhaust ourselves in 
useless efforts? And why does not 
man, like the chrysalis which sleeps 
forty days, not await more patiently 
the moment when he shall be born 
in eternity—the moment that will 
open to him the sources of a new 
existence, where he shall hove with- 
out fearing to lose the object of his 
devotion ; where, happy in the hap- 
piness of the Creator himself, he will 
praise and bless him every moment 
with new transports of joy? Wil- 
liam, do you know what that power 
is which transforms our entire be- 
ing into the one whom we love, in 
order to make us endure his suffer- 
ings a thousand times over? Do 
you understand well that love which 
has neither flesh nor bone; which 
loves only the heart and mind; 
which mounts without fear into 
the presence of God himself; 
which draws from him, from his 
grandeur, his perfections, from his 
infinite majesty, all its strength and 


all its endurance; which, fearing 


not death, extends beyond the 
grave, and lives and_ increases 
through all eternity? That celes- 
tial love—have you ever felt it? 
that soul within a soul, which con- 
siders virtue alone, lives only for 
her, and which is every moment 
exalted by its sacrifices and its de- 
votion? that life within another 
life, which feels that nothing can 
extinguish it, and considers the 
world and creatures as nothing? 
Speak, Roper, do you entirely com- 
prehend it? O my friend! listen 
attentively to me; when the fruit 
of experience shall have ripened 
for you, when your fellow-creatures 
shall no more speak of you but as 
‘the old man,’ when you shall have 
long looked upon your children’s 
children, then you will assemble 
them round you, and tell them 
that in other times a tyrant nam- 
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ed Henry VIII. devastated their 
country, and immolated, in his 
bloody rage, the father of Marga- 
ret; you will tell them that you 
loved Margaret, and that she per- 
ished in the flower of her youth; 
and you will teach them to exe- 
crate the memory of that cruel 
king, to weep over the oppressed, 
and to defend them.” 

“Margaret!” cried Roper, “ whith- 
er have your excited feelings carried 
you? Who will be able to take you 
from me? And the children of 
whom you speak—-will they not also 
be yours ?” 

“No, they will not be mine! 
Upon the earth there remains for 
me neither father nor husband, now 
that all are reduced to slaves. And 
learn this, if you do not already 
know it: Slaves should have no 
hearts! But I—I have one,” she 
cried, “and I well understand how 
to keep it out of their hands!” 

“ Margaret,” replied Roper, “ you 
are greatly to blame for express- 
ing yourself in this manner. 
What! because the king sends for 
your father to come and take an 
oath which he believes he has a 
right to exact, you already accuse 
him of wishing to encompass his 
death? Your father is lost, you say. 
Have you forgotten, then, the num- 
berless assurances of protection and 
particular regard which the king 
has not ceased to bestow on him 
in the most conspicuous manner ? 
Has he not raised him to the high- 
est position in his kingdom? And 
if your father had not voluntarily 
renounced it, the office would have 
been still in his possession.”” ” 

“Without doubt,” replied Mar- 
garet, “if my father had been will- 
ing to barter his conscience, they 
would have bought it. ‘To-day they 
will weigh it in the balance against 
his life. He is already doomed.” 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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TuHE new and improved edition 
of Father Cressy’s compendium of 
the principal treatises of the Eng- 
lish Benedictine, Father Baker, en- 
titled Sancta Sophia, or Holy Wis- 
dom, which has now appeared, has 
been long looked for, and we give it 
a cordial welcome. In compliance 
with an earnest request of the very 
reverend and learned prelate under 
whose careful supervision this new 
edition has been prepared, we very 
gladly make use of the opportunity 
which is thus presented of calling 
attention to this admirable work, 
and to.some topics of the greatest 
interest and importance which are 
intimately connected with its pecu- 
liar nature and scope as a book of 
spiritual instruction. It belongs to 
a special class of books treating of 

«the higher grades of the spiritual 
life, and of the more perfect way in 
which the soul that has passed 
through the inferior exercises of 
active meditation is led upward 
toward the tranquil region of con- 
templation, It is a remarkable 
fact, and an indication of the in- 
creasing number of those who feel 
the aspiration after this higher life, 
that such a demand has made itself 
felt, within a comparatively recent 
period, for spiritual treatises of this 
sort. The most voluminous and 
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ay, A.D 1657. Now edited by the Very Rev. 


liom Norbert Sweeney, D.U., of the same order 
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popular modern writer who has 
ministered to this appetite of souls 
thirsting for the fountains of pure 
spiritual doctrine, is the late holy 
Oratorian, Father Faber. The un- 
paralleled circulation of his works 
is a matter of common notoriety. 
The lives of saints and of holy per- 
sons who have been led in the high- 
ways of mystic illumination and 
union with God, which have poured 
forth in such copious abundance 
from the Catholic press, and have 
been so eagerly read, are another 
symptom as well as a cause of this 
increasing taste for the science and 
wisdom of the saints. The most 
choice and elevated spiritual works 
which have appeared are, how- 
ever, with few exceptions, republica- 
tions of books of an older and by- 
gone time. Among these we may 
mention that quaint treatise so often 
referred to by Father Baker, called 
The Cloud of the Unknowing, Walter 
Hilton’s Scala Perfectionis, the Spir- 
ttual Dialogues of St. Catherine of 
Genoa, St. ‘Teresa’s writings, Dom 
Castaniza’s Spiritual Conflict ana 
Conquest, and above all others that 
truly magnificent edition in an Eng- 
lish version of the Works of St. Fohn 
of the Cross, for which we are in- 
debted to Mr. Lewis and his Emi- 
nence the Cardinal of Westminster. 
As a manual for common and gen- 
eral use, the Sancta Sophia of Fa- 
ther Baker has an excellence and 
value peculiarly its own. Canon 
Dalton, a good authority on sub- 
jects of this kind, says that “it is 
certainly the dest book we have in 
English on prayer.” Bishop Ulla- 
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thorne says of it: “ Nothing is more 
clear, simple, solid, and profound.” 
Similar testimonies might be multi- 
plied; and if the suffrages of the 
thousands of unknown but devout 
persons in religious communities 
and in the secular state, who have 
made use of this book, could be 
collected, the result would prove 
that the high esteem in which it 
has ever been held by the English 
Benedictines is perfectly well de- 
served, according to the sense of 
the most pious among the faithful. 
‘The first modern edition of Sanc- 
ta Sophia was published in New 
York in 1857. Before this time it 
was wholly unknown in this coun- 
try, so far as we are informed, ex- 
cepting in the convent of Carmelite 
Nuns at Baltimore. At the ancient 


convent on Aisquith Street, where 
a small community of the daughters 
of St. Teresa had long been strictly 
practising the rule of their holy 


mother, an old copy of the first 
edition of Sancta Sophia was pre- 
served as their greatest treasure. 
It was there that Father Walworth 
became acquainted with the book, 
and, charmed with its quaint style 
and rare, old-fashioned excellence, 
resolved to have a new edition of 
it published for the benefit of the 
Catholics of the United States. By 
permission of the Very Rev. Father 
Bernard, of holy memory, who was 
then provincial of the Redempto- 
rists, it was published, under Father 
Hecker’s supervision, by James B. 
Kirker (Dunigan & Bro.) of New 
York. It was reprinted correctly, 
though in a plain and unattractive 
form, without any change excepting 
in the spelling of words and the omis- 
sion of certain forms of short prayers 
and aspirations which were added to 
the treatises in the original. ‘There 
is no substantial difference, as to the 
text of the work itself, between this 
VOL. XXIV.—7 
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edition and the new one edited by 
Dr. Sweeney. He has, however, 
had it published in a much better 
and more attractive form, has re- 
stored all the parts omitted, and, 
besides carefully revising the text, 
has added prefatory matter, notes, 
and appendices, which make his 
edition more complete. A portrait 
of the venerable Father Baker is 
prefixed. If an index of the con- 
tents of the chapters had been add- 
ed, it would have made the edition 
as perfect as we could desire. That 
it will now become once more wide- 
ly known and appreciated in Eng- 
land we cannot doubt, and we trust 
that it will also obtain. a much 
wider circulation in this country 
than it has hitherto enjoyed. There 
is but one serious obstacle in the 
way of its becoming a universal fa- 
vorite with those who have a taste 
for solid spiritual food. It is food 
of the most simple, dry, and hard 
quality, served without sauce or 
condiments of any kind—pure nu- 
triment, like brown bread, wheaten 
grits, farina, or Scotch porridge. It 
is most wholesome and conducive 
to spiritual growth, but altogether 
destitute of the eloquence which 
we find in Tauler, the deep philo- 
sophy and sublime poetry of St. 
John of the Cross, the ecstatic rap- 
ture of St. Teresa. Whoever stu- 
dies it will have no stimulus but a 
pure and simple desire for instruc- 
tion, improvement, and edification, 
The keynote to the entire mode 
and measure of the book is given 
in the chapter, borrowed from Fa- 
ther Walter Hilton, on the spiritual 
pilgrimage: “One way he knew, 
which, if he would diligently pur- 
sue according to the directions and 
marks that he would give him— 
though, said he, I cannot promise 
thee a security from many frights, 
beatings, and other ill-usage and. 
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temptations of all kinds; but if 
thou canst have courage and pa- 
tience enough to suffer them with. 
out quarrelling or resisting, or troub- 
ling thyself, and so pass on, having 
this only in thy mind, and some- 
times on thy tongue, / have naught, 
I am naught, I desire naught but to 
be at Ferusalem, my life for thine, 
thou wilt escape safe with thy life, 
and in a competent time arrive 
thither.” Father Baker attempts 
nothing but to furnish a plain guide- 
book over this route. For descrip- 
‘tions of the scenery, photographic 
views of mountains, valleys, lakes, 
and prospects, one must go else- 
where. A clear, methodical, safe 
guide-book over the route he will 
find in Sancta Sophia. ‘This is not 
to say that one should confine him- 
self exclusively to its perusal, or 
deny himself the pleasure of read- 
ing other books in which there is 
more that pleases the imagination 
and awakens the affections, or that 
satisfies the demands of the intel- 
lect seeking for the deepest causes 
of things and the exposition of sub- 
lime truths. ‘The most important 
and practical matter, however, is to 
find and keep the right road. And 
certainly many, if not all, of those 
who are seeking the straightest and 
safest way to perfection and ever- 
lasting beatitude, will value the 
Sancta Sophia all the more for its 
very plainness, and the absence of 
everything except that simple and 
solid doctrine which they desire 
and feel the need of amid the trials 
and perplexities of the journey of 
life. 

The doctrine of Father Baker 
‘has not, however, lacked oppo- 
nents from his own day to the 
present. Since the publication of 
Sancta Sophia in this country we 
have repeatedly heard of its use 
being discountenanced in religious 
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communities and in the case of 
devout persons in the world. Dr. 
Sweeney calls attention directly to 
this fact of opposition to Father 
Baker’s doctrine, and devotes a con- 
siderable part of his own annota- 
tions to a refutation of the objec- 
tions alleged against it. He has 
pointed out one seemingly plausible 
ground of these censures which we 
were not before aware of, and which 
was unknown to the American edi- 
tors of Sancta Sophia when they re- 
published it in this country. We 
cannot pass this matter by without 
some examination ; for although on 
such subjects controversy is disa- 
greeable, and to the unlearned and 
simple-minded may be vexatious 
and perplexing, it cannot be avoid- 
ed where a question of orthodox 
soundness in doctrine is concerned. 
The gist of the whole matter is 
found in chapter the seventh, “On 
the Prayer of Interior Silence,” to 
which Dr. Sweeney has appended a 
long note of explanation. The 
matter of this chapter is professed- 
ly derived from an old Spanish 
work by Antonio de Rojas, entitled 
The Life of the -Spirit Approved, 
which was placed on the Index 
about fifty years after the death 
of Father Baker, and two years 
after the condemnation of Quiet- 
ism. We have never seen this 
book, but we are informed by Dr. 
Sweeney that its language, taken in 
the most natural and obvious sense, 
leads to the conclusion that the 
state of charity which is requisite 
to perfection excludes all private 
interest, not only all fear of punish- 
ment, but all hope of reward—that 
is, all desire or consideration of the 
beatitude of heaven. In order to 
attain this state of indifference and 
annihilation of self-love, all express 
acts are discountenanced, and that 
kind of silence and passivity in 
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prayer recommended which sup- 
presses the active movements of 
the soul toward God, such as hope, 
love toward God as the chief good, 
petition and supplication, thanks- 
giving, etc. Now, such a doctrine 
as this is manifestly tinged with 
some of the errors of Quietism, 
and seems to be precisely similar 
to the semi-Quietism of Madame 
Guyon and Fénelon which was con- 
demned by Innocent XII. in 1699. 
The second of the propositions 
from Fénelon’s Maxims of the Saints 
condemned by this pope is as fol- 
lows: “In the state of contempla- 
tive or unitive life every interested 
motive of fear and hope is lost.” 
The doctrinal error here is the no- 
tion that the soul’s love of itself, 
desire and hope for its own beatifi- 
cation in God, and love to God as 
its own sovereign good, is incom- 
patible with a pure, disinterested, 
perfect love of God, as the sover- 
eign good in himself. The practi- 
cal error is the inculcation of direct 
efforts to suppress every movement 
of interested love to God in prayer, 
in order to make way for passive, 
disinterested love. Father Baker 
lived so long before the errors of 
false mysticism had been thorough- 
ly investigated, refuted, and con- 
demned that it was very easy for 
him to fail of detecting what was 
unguarded, inaccurately expressed, 
exaggerated, or of erroneous ten- 
dency in a book which was approv- 
ed by a number of prelates and the- 
ologians. He has certainly not bor- 
rowed or adopted what was errone- 
ous in the book, but that portion 
of its teaching which was sound 
and safe, upon which the error was 
a mere excrescence. The mere 
fact of citing a book which has been 
placed on the Index is a matter of 
small and only incidental moment. 
Dr. Sweeney seems to us to have 
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followed too timorous a conscience 
in his way of treating the chapter 
of Sancta Sophia in which the 
work of De Rojas is quoted. We 
cannot agree with him that Father 
Baker would have suppressed that 
chapter if the book had been cen- 
sured during his lifetime. He 
would have suppressed his com- 
mendation of the book, and looked 
carefully to see what the error was 
on account of which it had been 
condemned, as any good Catholic 
is bound to do in suchacase. But 
we feel confident that he would not 
have felt himself obliged to make 
any essential alteration in what he 
had written on the prayer of si- 
lence, though he would probably 
have explicitly guarded it against 
any possible misapprehension or 
perversion. Any one who reads 
the Sancta Sophia, especially with 
Dr. Sweeney’s annotations, will see 
at once how absurd is the charge 
of a tincture of semi-Quietism 
against so sober and practical a 
writer as Father Baker, and how 
remote from anything favoring the 
illusions of false spirituality are his 
instructions on prayer. It would be 
almost as absurd to impute -Quiet- 
ism to Father Baker as rigorism 
to St. Alphonsus. We are afraid 
that Dr. Sweeney’s signal-board of 
“caution” will scare away simple- 
minded and devout readers from 
one of the most useful chapters of 
Sancta Sophia, one which is really 
the pivot of the whole book. Father 
Baker’s special scope and object 
was not to give instruction in medi- 
tation and active exercises, but to 
lead the soul through and beyond 
these to contemplation. The in- 
structions on the prayer of interior 
silence are precisely those which are 
fitted to enlighten and direct a per- 
son in the transition state from the 
spiritual exercises of discursive me- 
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ditation to that state of ordinary 
and acquired contemplation which 
Scaramelli and all standard writers 
recognize as both desirable and at- 
tainable for those who have devoted 
a considerable time to the practice 
of mental prayer. Father Baker’s 
directions on this head should be 
judged by what they are intrinsi- 
cally in themselves, without any re- 
gard to anything else. Are they 
singular, imprudent, or in any re- 
spect contrary to the doctrine of the 
saints and other authors of recog- 
nized soundness in doctrine? We 
cannot see that they are. What- 
ever perversion of the method of 
prayer in question may have been 
contained in the book of De Rojas, 
sprang from his erroneous doctrine 
that explicit acts of the understand- 
ing and will in prayer should be 
suppressed in order to eradicate 
the implicit acts, the habits, and 
tendencies of the soul, by which its 
intention and desire are directed to- 
ward its own supreme good and fe- 
licity in God. But this is no reason 
against the method itself, apart from 
a perversion no trace of which is to 
be found in Father Baker’s own lan- 
guage. The well-known and justly- 
revered Father Ramiére, S.J., in his 
introduction to a little work by an- 
other Jesuit, Father De Caussade, en- 
titled L' Abandon a la Providence Di- 
vine, remarks in reference to the doc- 
trine of that book, which is quite 
similar in its spirit to the Sancta So- 
phia, as follows: “There is no 
truth so luminous that it does not 
change into error from the moment 
when it suffers diminution or ex- 
aggeration; and there is no nour- 
ishment, however salutary to the 
soul, which, if imprudently used, 
may not produce in it the effect of 
a noxious poison.” It would seem 
that some are so afraid of the per- 
version of the luminous truths of 
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mystical theology, and of the abuse 
of the salutary nourishment it af- 
fords to the soul, that they would 
desire to avoid the danger by shut- 
ting out the light and locking up 
the food in a closet.. They would 
restrict all persons whatever, in 
every stage and condition of the 
spiritual life, to certain methods 
of prayer and the use of certain 
books, excellent for the majority 
of persons while they are beginners 
or proficients, but unsuitable, or 
even injurious, to some who are of 
a peculiar disposition, or who have 
advanced so far that they need 
something of a different order. 
It is a great mistake to suppose 
that such a course is safe or pru- 
dent. ‘There are some who cannot, 
even in the beginning, make use of 
discursive meditation. It is a gen- 
erally-recognized rule that those 
who can, and actually do, practise 
this kind of mental prayer, ought, 
as soon as it ceases to be pleasant 
and profitable to them, to change 
it for a simpler method. Even 
those set methods which are not 
discursive, if they consist in oft- 
repeated acts of the understanding, 
the affections, and the will, become 
frequently, after the lapse of time, 
too laborious, wearisome, and in- 
sipid to be continued with any fer- 
vor. The soul needs and in- 
stinctively longs for the cessation 
of this perpetual activity in a holy 
repose, in tranquil contemplation, 
in rest upon the bosom of God. 
It is for such souls that the chapter 
on the prayer of interior silence 
was written. 

We may now examine a little more 
closely the passages which Dr. 
Sweeney seems to have had in view, 
as requiring to be read with cau- 
tion because similar to statements 
made by De Rojas and other writers 
whose doctrine is tinctured with 
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Quietism. Dr. Sweeney remarks: 
“When afterwards (in the book of 
De Rojas) express acts toward God 
are discountenanced, and it is de- 
clared that an advantage of this kind 
of prayer is self-annihilation, and 
that resignation then becomes so 
pure that all private interest is for- 
gotten and ignored, we see the 
prudence and watchfulness of the 
Holy See in cautioning her children 
against a book which, if it does not 
expressly, distinctly, and advisedly 
teach it, yet conveys the impres- 
sion that a state of charity excludes 
all private interest, such as fear of 
punishment and hope of reward, 
and that perfection implies such a 
state.” * 

Father Baker says that in the pray- 
er of silence, “ with the will she [the 
soul] frames no particular request 
nor any express acts toward God ” ; 
that “by this exercise we come to 
the most perfect operation of self- 
annihilation,” and practise in the 
most sublime manner “ resignation, 
since the soul forgets all private in- 
terests ’’; and more to the same ef- 
fect. Nevertheless, the dangerous 
and erroneous sense which this 
language might convey, if intended 
or interpreted to mean that the 
soul must suppress all hope or 
desire for its own private good as 
incompatible with the perfect love 
of God, is plainly excluded by the 
immediate context in which it oc- 
curs. The soul, says Father Baker, 
should “continue in his presence 
in the quality of a petitioner, but such 
an one as makes no special, direct 
requests, but contents herself to 
appear before him with all her 
wants and necessities, best, and indeed 
only, known to him, who there- 
fore needs not her information.” 
Again, he compares the soul to the 
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subject of a sovereign who ab- 
stains from asking any particular 
favors from his prince, because he 
knows that “he is both most wise 
to judge what favors may become 
the one to give and the other to re- 
ceive, and. in that that he has a 
love and magnificence to advance 
him beyond his deserts.” 

Once more he says that in this 
prayer the soul exercises in a sub- 
lime manner “ hope, because the soul, 
placing herself before God én the pos- 
ture of a beggar, confidently expects 
that he will impart to her both the 
knowledge of his will and ability to 
fulfil it.” 

It isequally plain that Father Bak- 
er’s method of the prayer of interior 
silence is not liable to the censure 
which Dr. Sweeney attaches to the 
one of De Rojas when he remarks 
that “we can at once see what 
danger accompanies such an exer- 
cise, if that can be called an exer- 
cise where all activity ceases and 
prayer is really excluded.” “ Since 
an intellectual soul is all activity,” 
says Father Baker, “so that it cannot 
continue a moment without some 
desires, the soul then rejecting all 
desires toward created objects, she 
cannot choose but tend inwardly 
in her affections to God, for which 
end only she put herself in such a 
posture of prayer; her tendence 
then being much like that of the 
mounting of an eagle after a prece- 
dent vigorous springing motion and 
extension of her wings, which ceas- 
ing, in virtue thereof the flight is con- 
tinued for a good space with a great 
swiftness, but withal with great still- 
ness, quietness, and ease, without 
any waving of the wings at all or 
the least force used in any mem- 
ber, being in as much ease and still- 
ness as if she wére reposing on her 
nest.” For the further defence of 
Father Baker’s doctrine from the 
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other parts of Sancta Sophia, and in 
general from his known method of 
personal conduct and his direction 
of others, what his learned Bene- 
dictine editor has furnished amply 
suffices. 

We are not content, however, 
with simply showing that Father 
Baker’s method of conducting souls 
to perfection by means of contem- 
plative prayer is free from the 
errors of Quietism and the illusions 
of false mysticism. The Sancta 
Sophia is not merely a good book, 
one among the many English books 
of devotion and spiritual reading 
which can be safely and profitably 
read. We think Canon Dalton’s 
opinion that it is the best book on 
prayer we have in the English lan- 
guage is correct. It is a guide for 
those who will scarcely find another 
book to fill its place; and we ven- 
ture to affirm that the very part of 
it which we have been specially 
criticising is not only defensible, but 
positively in accordance, even to 
its phraseology, with the doctrine 
of the most approved authors, and 
of special, practical value and im- 
portance. 

In an appendix which Father 
Ramiére has added to the little 
book by Father Caussade already 
once cited in this article, there is a 
chapter taken from Bossuet, enti- 
tled “ A Short and Easy Method of 
making the Prayer of Faith and of 
the simple presence of God,” from 
which we quote the following pas- 
sages: “ Meditation is very good in 
its own time, and very useful at the 
beginning of the spiritual life ; but 
it is not proper to make it a final 
stopping-place, for the soul which is 
faithful in mortification and recol- 
lection ordinarily receives a gift of 
prayer which is pfrer and more 
simple, and may be called the 
prayer of simp/icity, consisting in a 
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simple view, or fixed, attentive, and 
loving look directed toward some 
divine object, whether it be God 
in himself, or some one of his per- 
fections, or Jesus Christ, or one of 
the mysteries relating to him, or 
some other Christian truths. In 
this attitude the soul leaves off rea- 
soning, and makes use of a quiet 
contemplation, which keeps it peace- 
ful, attentive, and susceptible to the 
divine operations and impressions 
which the Holy Spirit imparts to it; 
it does little and receives a great 
deal; its labor is easy, and never- 
theless more fruitful than it would 
otherwise be; and as it approaches 
very near to the source of all light— 
grace and virtue—it receives on that 
account the more of all these. The 
practice of this prayer ought to be- 
gin on first awaking, by an act of 
faith in the presence of God, who is 
everywhere, and in Jesus Christ, 
whose eyes are always upon us, if 
we were even buried in the centre 
of the earth. This act is elicited 
either in the ordinary and sensible 
manner, as by saying inwardly, ‘1 
believe that my God is present’; or 
it isasimple calling to memory of the 
faith of God’s presence in a more 
purely spiritual manner. After this, 
one ought not to produce multifarious 
and diverse acts and dispositions, 
but to remain simply attentive to 
this presence of God, and as it were 
exposed to view before him, con- 
tinuing this devout attention and 
attitude as long as the Lord grants 
us the grace for doing so, without 
striving to make other acts than 
those to which we are inspired, 
since this kind of prayer is one in 
which we converse with God alone, 
and is a union which contains in an 
eminent mode all other particular 
dispositions, and disposes the soul 
to passivity; by which is meant, 
that God becomes sole master of 
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its interior, and operates in it in 
a special manner. The less work- 
ing done by the creature in this 
state, the more powerful is the 
operation of God in it; and since 
God’s action is at the same time a 
repose, the soul becomes in a cer- 
tain way like to him in this kind of 
prayer, receiving in it wonderful 
effects; so that as the rays of the 
sun cause the growth, blossoming, 
and fruit-bearing of plants, the soul, 
in like manner, which is attentive 
and tranquilly basking under the 
rays of the divine Sun of righteous- 
ness, is in the best condition for 
receiving divine influences which 
enrich it with all sorts of virtues.’’* 

St. John of the Cross declares 
that “the soul having attained to 
the interior union of love, the spiri- 
tual faculties of it are no longer ac- 
tive, and still less those of the body ; 
for now that the union of love is 
actually brought about, the facul- 
ties of the soul cease from their ex- 
ertions, because, now that the goal 
is reached, all employment of means 
is at an end.” ¢ 

Again: “He who truly loves 
makes shipweeck of himself in all 
else, that he may gain the more in 
the object of his love. Thus the 
soul says that it has lost itself—that 
is, deliberately, of set purpose. 
‘This loss occurs in two ways. 
The soul loses itself, making no 
account whatever of itself, but re- 
ferring all to the Beloved, resigning 
itself freely into his hands without 
any selfish views, losing itself de- 
liberately, and seeking nothing for 
itself. Secondly, it loses itself in 
all things, making no account of 
anything save that which concerns 
the Beloved. ‘This is to lose one’s 
self—that is, to be willing that others 

* L’Abandon & la Providence Divine, pp. 
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should have all things. Such is he 
that loves God; he seeks neither 
gain nor reward, but only to lose 
all, even himself according to God's 
will. This iswhat such anone counts 
gain. . . . When asoul has advanc- 
ed so far on the spiritual road as to 
be lost to all the natural methods 
of communing with God; when it 
seeks him no longer by meditation, 
images, impressions, nor by any 
other created ways or representa- 
tions of sense, but only by rising 
above them all, in the joyful com- 
munion with him by faith and love, 
then it may be said to have gained 
God of a truth, because it has truly 
lost itself as to all that is not God, 
and also as to its own self.” * 

In another place the saint ex- 
plains quite at length the necessity 
of passing from meditation to con- 
templation, the reasons for doing so, 
and the signs which denote that the 
time for this change has arrived. 
The state of beginners, he says, is 
“one of meditation and of acts of 
reflection.” After a certain stage 
of progress has been reached, “ God 
begins at once to introduce the soul 
into the state of contemplation, and 
that very quickly, especially in the 
case of religious, because these, 
having renounced the world, quick- 
ly fashion their senses and desires 
according to God; they have, there- 
fore, to pass at once from medita- 
tion to contemplation. This pas- 
sage, then, takes place when the 
discursive acts and meditation fail, 
when sensible sweetness and the 
first fervors cease, when the soul 
cannot make reflections as. before, 
nor find any sensible comfort, but 
is fallen into aridity, because the spir- 
itual life is changed. . . . It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that if the soul does 
not now abandon its previous ways 


* Jb. pp. 158, 159. 
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of meditation, it will receive this 
gift of (sod in a scanty and imper- 
fect manner. .. . If the soul will 
at this time make efforts of its own, 
and encourage another disposition 
than that of passive, loving attention, 
most submissive and calm, and if 
it does not abstain from its previous 
discursive acts, it will place a com- 
plete barrier against those graces 
which God is about to communi- 
cate to it in this loving knowledge. 
. . . The soul must be attached to 
nothing, not even to the subject of 
its meditation, not to sensible or 
spiritual sweetness, because God 
requires a spirit so free, so annthi- 
lated, that every act of the soul, 
even of thought, of liking or dis- 
liking, will impede and disturb it, 
and break that profound silence of 
sense and spirit necessary for hear- 
ing the deep and delicate voice of 
God, who speaks to the heart in 
solitude ; it is in profound peace 
and tranquillity that the soul is to 


listen to God, who will speak peace 


unto his people. When this takes 
place, when the soul feels that it is 
silent and listens, its loving atten- 
tion must be most pure, without a 
thought of self, in a manner self-for- 
gotten, so that it shall be wholly in- 
tent upon hearing; for thus it is 
that the soul is free and ready for 
that which our Lord requires at its 
hands.” * 

We have sufficiently proved, we 
trust, that there is no reason to be 
disquieted by a certain verbal and 
merely apparent likeness between 
some parts of Father Baker's spir- 
itual doctrine and the errors of 
a false mysticism. We may, per- 
haps, return to this subject on a 
future occasion, and point out more 
distinctly and at length the true phi- 
losophical and theological basis of 


* Complete Works, etc., vol. ii. pp. 267-270. 
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Catholic mystical doctrine, in con- 
trast with the travesties and per- 
versions of its counterfeits in the 
extravagant, absurd, and revolting 
systems of infidel and _ heretical 
visionaries. At present a few 
words may suffice to sum up and 
succinctly define the difference be- 
tween the true and the false doc- 
trine in respect to the case in hand. 
That doctrine which is false, 
dangerous, and condemned by the 
unerring judgment of the holy 
church teaches that the love and 
pursuit of our own good and hap- 
piness, even in God, is sinful, or at 
least low and imperfect. It incul- 
cates, as a means for suppressing 
and eradicating our natural ten- 
dency towards the attainment of 
the good as an end, and annihilat- 
ing our self-activity, the cessation 
of all operation of the natural fac- 
ulties of understanding and voli- 
tion, at least in reference to God 
as our own supreme and desirable 
good. It inculcates a fixed, otiose 
quietude and indifference toward 
our own happiness or misery. Its 
effect is therefore to quench the 
life of the soul, to extinguish its 
light, and to reduce it to a state 
of torpor and apathy resembling 
that of a stoical Diogenes or an 
Indian fakir. Its pretence of dis- 
interestedness and pure love to 
God for himself alone is wholly 
illusory and founded on a false 
view of God as the intrinsically 
sovereign good and the object of 
supreme love to the. intelligent 
creature. The goodness of God as 
the first object of the love of com- 
placency cannot be separated from 
the same goodness as the object 
of desire. The extrinsic glory of 
God as the chief end of creatures 
is identified with the exaltation and 
happiness of those intellectual and 
rational beings whom he has creat- 
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ed and elevated to a supernatural 
end, Hope, desire, and effort for 
the attainment of the good intended 
for and promised to man is a duty 
and obligation imposed by the law 
of God. It is impossible to love 
God and be conformed to his will 
without loving our neighbors, and 
our own soul as our nearest neigh- 
bor. Moreover, we are not saved 
merely by the action of God upon 
us passively received, but also by a 
concurrence of our understanding 
and will, a co-operation of our own 
active efforts with the working of 
God in us, or, as it is commonly 
expressed, by a diligent and faith- 
ful correspondence to grace. Not 
to desire our own true happiness is 
therefore a suicidal, idiotic folly. 
Not to work for it is presumption, 
ingratitude, and the deadly sin of 
sloth. Moreover, to attempt to fly 
with unfledged wings; to soar aloft 
in the sky among the saints when 
we ought to be walking on the earth, 
to undertake while yet weak begin- 
ners the heroic works of the per- 
fect; to anticipate by self-will the 
time and call which God appoints, 
and pervert the orderly course of 
his providence ; to strive by our own 
natural powers to accomplish what 
requires the special gifts and graces 
of the Holy Spirit, is imprudent, 
contrary to humility, and full of 
peril. The dupe of false spiritual- 
ity may, therefore, either take an 
entirely wrong road or attempt to 
travel the right road in a wrong 
manner; in either case sure to fail 
of reaching his intended goal, if he 
persists in his error. 

The sound and orthodox doc- 
trine of Catholic mystical theology 
presents God as he is in his own 
intrinsic essence, as the object 
of his own beatific contemplation, 
and of the contemplation of the 
blessed who have received the 
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faculty of intuitive vision by the 
light of glory. The nearest ap- 
proach to this beatific state, as well 
as the most perfect and immediate 
preparation for it, is the state of 
quiet, tranquil contemplation of 
God by the obscure light of faith. 
The excellence and blessedness of 
this state consists in the pure love 
of God. It is of the nature of love 
and the intention of the mind to- 
ward the sovereign good, by which 
the will is directed in its motion to- 
ward the good which it loves and 
in the fruition of which it finds its 
repose, that the consideration of 
the object precede the considera- 
tion and desire of the fruition of 
the object. Liberatore, who is a 
good expositor of the doctzine of 
St. Thomas and all sound Catholic 
philosophers on this head, proposes 
and proves this statement in the 
clearest terms. The object is first 
apprehended and loved for its in- 
trinsic goodness. Reflection on the 
enjoyment which is received and 
delight in this enjoyment, though a 
necessary consequence of the pos- 
session of the chief good, is the se- 
cond but not the first act. St. John 
of the Cross teaches the same truth : 
“ As the end of all is love, which 
inheres in the will, the characteris- 
tic of which is to give and not to 
receive, to the soul inebriated with 
love the first object that presents 
itself is not the essential glory which 
God will bestow upon it, but the 
entire surrender of itself to him in 
true love, without any regard to its 
own advantage. ‘The second ob- 
ject is included in the first.” * . Fa- 
ther Mazzella, S.J., of Woodstock 
College, in his admirable work on 
the infused virtues, makes a length- 
ened exposition of the distinction 
between that love of benevolence 


* Complete Works, vol. ii pp. 198, 199 
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and complacency toward God which 
is the principle of perfect contri- 
‘ tion, and by itself takes away sin 
and unites the soul with God, and 
the love of desire which terminates 
on the good received from God. 
‘The first considers God as the so- 
vereign good in himself; the second 
considers him directly and expli- 
citly as the source and giver of 
good tous. It manifests itself as 
an efficacious desire for the rewards 
of everlasting life, accompanied by 
a fear of the punishment of sin in 
the future state, and is the principle 
of imperfect contrition or attrition, 
which of itself does not suffice for 
justification, though it is a sufficient 
condition for receiving grace through 
the appointed sacraments. The Ca- 
tholic teachers of mystical theology 
direct the soul principally and as 
their chief purpose toward the high- 
er and more perfect love. The se- 
cond object is included in this first 
object, and taken for granted. It 
is not excluded, but comparatively 
neglected, because it follows of it- 
self from the first, and is sought for 
by the natural,-necessary law of our 
being, without any need of direct, 
explicit efforts. The resignation, 
forgetfulness of private interests, 
self-annihilation, so strongly recom- 
mended, do not denote any sup- 
pression or destruction of our na- 
tural beatific impulses, but only of 
our own personal notions, wishes, and 
interests in respect to such things as 
are merely means to the attainment 
of an end, a conformity of our will 
to the will of God, and an abandon- 
ment of solicitude respecting our 
own future happiness, founded on 
filial confidence in the wisdom and 
goodness of God. 

It follows from this doctrine of 
sound, mystical writers that the 
quietude of the state of contempla- 
tion and union with God is totally 
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opposite to a condition of apathy 
and sloth. It is a state of more 
tranquil activity, of more steady 
and therefore more imperceptible 
yet more rapid movement. Pre- 
viously the soul was like a boat 
propelled by oars against wind’ and 
tide. Now it is like a yacht sailing 
with a press of canvas under a 
strong and fair breeze. 

So far as the imprudent misuse 
of mystical theology is concerned, 
we need not waste words on a tru- 
ism of spiritual direction, that be- 
ginners and unlearned, inexpe- 
rienced persons must follow the 
counsel of a guide, if they can have 
it. If not, they must direct them- 
selves as well as they can by good 
books, which will instruct them gra- 
dually and soberly in the first prin- 
ciples of solid virtue and piety, and 
afterwards lead them on to perfec- 
tion. They cannot have a better 
guide than Sancta Sophia. It is a 
book that will last for years, and 
even for a lifetime; for it is a guide 
along the whole way, from the gate 
at the entrance to the river of 
death, for such as are really and 
earnestly seeking to attain perfec- 
tion by prayer, and desire to lead 
an interior life amid the external 
occupations, duties, and trials of 
their state in life, or even in the 
most strict cloistral seclusion. The 
exterior persecutions to which the 
church is subject, the disorders of 
the times, and the multifarious 
troubles of every kind, both outward 
and inward, to which great numbers 
of the best-disposed and most vir- 
tuous people are subjected, have 
an effect to throw thoughtful per- 
sons on the interior life as a refuge 
and solace. Pius 1X., whose long 
experience and great sanctity, as 
well as his divine office, make him 
as a prophet of God to all devout 
Catholics, has told us that the 
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church is now going through the 
exercises of the purgative way asa 
preparation for receiving great gifts 
from the Holy Spirit, which will 
accompany a new and glorious tri- 
umph of the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ on the earth. Whatever ex- 
ternal splendor the reign of Christ 
over this world may exhibit, it is in 
the hearts of men that his spiritual 
royalty has its seat. There is no- 
thing on earth for which, so to 
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speak, he really cares, except the 
growth of the souls of men. The 
world and the church were made 
for this purpose. The wisdom of 
the ancients was an adumbration 
of the truth, and that doctrine 
which teaches the full and com- 
plete form of it alone deserves to 
be called in the highest sense wis- 
dom, and to win the love and ad- 
miration of all men for its celestial 
beauty. 





EVENING ON THE SEA-SHORE. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VISCOUNT DK CHATEAUBRIAND, 


THE woods, the sand-beach desolate and bare, 
Blend dusky with the shadows dim and far, 
And, glittering from the depths, the evening star 
Gleams solitary through the silent air. 


Westward, and sparkling under purest skies, 
Foams on the long, low reef the line of white ; 
And towards the north, o’er seas of crystal light, 
The gathering mist of deepening purple flies. 


The mountains redden still with sunset fire, 
Soft dies the plaintive breeze in murmurs low, 
And, each to each linked in their gentle flow, 
The waves roll calmly shoreward and expire. 


All grandeur, mystery, love! 


In this, the time 


Of dying day, all nature with her state 
Of mountain ranges and her forests great, 
The eternal order and the plan sublime, 


Stands like a temple on whose walls of light 
The beauties of creation’s day are shown— 
A sanctuary, where is the Godhead’s throne 
Veiled by the curtains of the holy night 


Whose cupola high to the zenith towers, 

A glorious harmony, a work divine, 

And painted with the heavenly hues that shine 
In dawns, in rainbows, and in summer flowers, 
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LETTERS OF A YOUNG IRISHWOMAN TO HER SISTER. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


NOVEMBER 2. 


* Voici les feuilles sans séve 
Qui tombent sur le gazon.”’ * 


Wuat a solemn day to the Chris- 
tian is All Souls’ day! I prayed 
much, very much, for all our dear 
friends in the other world. Oh! how 
I pity the suffering souls consumed 
by the flames of purgatory. They 
have seen God; they have had a 
glimpse of his glory on the day of 
their judgment; they long for the Su- 
preme Good with unutterable ardor. 
What torment! And some there 
are who will be in those lakes of 
fire even to the end of the world. 
We can do nothing but offer our 
prayers, and they bring deliverance! 
Who would not devote themselves 
to the suffering souls? What mis- 
fortune more worthy of pity than 
theirs? Llove the “Helpers of the 
Holy Souls!” ¢ It is tome a great 
happiness to be united with them 
in thought, prayer, and action. A 
thousand memories have come into 
my mind; there have passed before 
me all my beloved dead, all the 
dead whom I have known or whom 
I have once seen. How numerous 
they are, and yet I have not been 
living so very long. Each day thins 
our ranks, links drop off from the 
chain. Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord! 

Here is winter upon us—melan- 
choly winter, which makes poor mo- 
thers weep. 


* “ Behold the sapless leaves, which fall upon the 
turf.” 
t “ Dames Auxiliatrices da Purgatoire.” 


Meditated yesterday on the joys 
of the love of Jesus, which in Holy 
Communion melts our heart like 
two pieces of wax into one only— 
Jesus, the only true friend, who 
consoles and sustains, and without 
whom all is vanity. The Christian 
who has prayer and Communion 
ought to live in perpetual gladness 
of heart. 

I must confess to you, my Kate, 
that I envy Johanna, Berthe, and 
Lucy. ‘They allow me to share 
largely in their maternal joys, but 
these treasures in which I take such 
pleasure, why are they not my own ? 
I felt sad about it yesterday, and 
murmured to myself these lines of 
Brizeux : 

“*Jours passés, que chacun rappelle avec des 
larmes, 

Jours qu’en vain on regrette, aviez vous tant des 
charmes ? 

Ou les vents troublaient-ils aussi votre clarté, 

Et l’ennui du préseut fait-il votre beauté ?”’ * 

René was behind me. “ What, 
then, do you regret, my Georgina?” 
I told him all, and how gently and 
sweetly he comforted me—as you 
would, my Kate! Poor feeble reed 
that I am, I lean upon you. 

May the Blessed Virgin Mary 
protect us, dear sister! 


NOVEMBER 13. 
Eleven days between my two let- 
ters, my note-book tells me. Hap- 
pily, René has taken my place, 
and you are aware in what occupa- 


* Past days, which each of us recalls with tears, 
Days we regret in vain, had you so many charms ? 
Or was your brightness also marred by winds, 
And doth our weariness of the present make you 

seem so fair? 
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I have been absorbed, dear 

The poor are becoming 
quite a passion with me. I cate- 
chise them, I clothe them; it is so 
delightful to lavish one’s superabun- 
dance on the disinherited ones of 
this world! To-morrow we go to 
Nantes to take leave of our saintly 
friend Elizabeth, who will shortly 
depart for Louisiana. She has re- 
ceived permission to come and bid 
adieu to her mother—perhaps a life- 
long adieu; for who can say whether 
she willreturn? Ihave had a letter 
from Ellen, giving me many details 
of her sojourn in the Highlands. 
The wound is still bleeding. The 
sight of a child makes her weep; 
and in her dreams she sees her son. 
May God support her! 

To-day is St. Stanislaus—the gen- 
tle young saint whose feast Marga- 
ret pointed out to me with a hope 
which is not realized. Our dear 
Anglaise wanted to have us ail to- 
gether in her princely dwelling. The 
absence of the Adrien family, Lucy’s 
journey—all these dispersions have 
disarranged the grand project. 
And yet there are moments when 
[ experience a kind of home-sick- 
ness—a thirst to see our dear Erin 
again, a longing to live under my 
native sky—which tells upon my 
health. Do not pity me too much, 
Kate; { possess all the elements of 
happiness which could be brought 
together in a single existence. I 
love the seraphic Stanislaus, hold- 
ing in his arms the infant Jesus. 
O great saint! give me a little of 
your love of God, a little of your 
fervent piety, that I may detach 
myself from the world! I am afraid 
of loving it too much, my sister. 
The day before yesterday was the 
feast of St. Martin—this hero whose 
history is so poetic, TI like to think 
of this mantle, cut in two to clothe 
a poor man, and of our Lord ap- 
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pearing that night to the warrior, 
who in the Saviour’s vestment re- 
cognized the half of his mantle. 
Kind St. Martin! giving us a second 
summer, which I find delightful, 
loving as I do the warm and per- 
fumed breezes of the months that 
have long days, and regretting the 
return of winter with its ice, when, 
shivering in well-closed rooms, one 
thinks of the poor without fire and 
shelter. Dear poor of the good 
God !* Margaret shares my fond- 
ness for them. Never in our Brit- 
tany will the sojourn of this sweet 
friend be forgotten. 

What noise! Adieu, my sister; 
Erin go bragh ! 

NOVEMBER 17. 

You have heard the joyful tidings, 
Kate dearest—the triumph of Men- 
tana? Gertrudewrites tous. Ad- 
rien and his two sons fought like 
lions, and his courageous wife fol- 
lowed the army, waiting on the 
wounded, praying for her dear ones, 
who had not a scratch! They 
were afterwards received in private 
audience by the Holy Father, who 
seemed to them more saintly and 
sublime than ever. God does in- 
deed do all things well! All these 
loving hearts, torn by the departure 
of Héléne, have recovered their 
happiness, are enthusiastic in their 
heroism and devotion, have been 
violently snatched from all selfish 
regrets, and have enriched them- 
selves with lifelong memories. 
Mgr. Dupanloup has written to the 
clergy of his diocese, ordering 
thanksgivings to be offered in the 
churches; and the holy and illus- 
trious Pius IX. has written to the 
eloquent bishop, to whom he sends 
his thanks and benediction. 

Truly, joy has succeeded to sor- 
row. But how guilty is Europe! 


* In Brittany the r are habitually called “s 
paurres du Bon Diech.—TRAnsL. 
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Can you conceive such inertia in 
the face of this struggle between 
strength and weakness? Our good 
abbé is in possession of all the 
mandements (or charges) of the bi- 
shops of France. He is making a 
collection of them. Yesterday he 
quoted to me the following pas- 
sage from that of Mgr. de Per- 
pignan: “Princes of the earth, 
envy not the crownof Rome! One 
of the greatest of this world’s po- 
tentates was fain to try it on the 
brow of his son, and placed it on 
his. cradle; but it weighed too 
heavily on that frail existence, and 
the child, to whom the father’s 
genius promised a brilliant future, 
withered away, and died at the age 
of twenty years”; and this other 
by Mgr. de Périgueux: “ When 
God sends great trials upon his 
church, he raises up men capable of 
sustaining them. We are in one 
of these times of trial, and we have 
Pius IX.” 

Dear Isa sends me four pages, all 
impregnated with sanctity. Her 
life is one long holocaust; all her 
aspirations tend to one end, and 
one that I fear she will not attain. 
God will permit this for his glory. 
How much good may one soul do! 
I see it by Isa. Her life is one of 
the fullest and most sanctified that 
can be; she sacrifices herself hour 
by hour, giving herself little by 
little, as it were, and yet all at a 
time. Ellen is starting for Hyéres; 
she is mortally stricken. They de- 
ceived themselves with regard to 
her. She herself, overwhelmed for 
a time by the side of that cradle 
changed into a death-bed, did her 
best to look forward cheerfully to 
the future. Her last letter, receiv- 
ed only fifteen days afterwards, and 
which was long and affectionate, 
appeared to me mysterious; she 
spoke so much of outward things. 
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Dear, dear Ellen! I wish I could 
see her. Impossible, alas! Isa’s 
letter is dated the roth. The sad, 
dying one must have crossed the 
Channel that same day. There is 
something peculiarly sorrowful in 
the thought of death with regard to 
this young wife, going away to die 
far from her home, her country, and 
her family, beneath mild and genial 
skies, where life appears so delight- 
ful. Her state is such as to allow 
of no hope, but her husband wishes 
to try this last remedy. The little 
angel in heaven awaits his mother. 

A terrible gale—quite a tempest. 
I am thinking of the poor mariners. 
These howlings of the wind, these 
gusts which rush through the long 
corridors, resemble wild complaints ; 
one would think that all the ele- 
ments, let loose, weep and implore. 
O holy Patroness of sailors! take 
pity on them. 

Visits all the week—pious visits, 
such asI love. My heart attaches 
itself to this country. 

Let us praise the Lord, dear 
Kate! May he preserve to Ireland 
her faith and her love! There is 
no slavery for Christian hearts. 


NOVEMBER I9. 

A line from Karl—one heart- 
rending plaint, thrown into the 
post at Paris after Ellen had re- 
ceived your last kiss. “ Pray,” he 
says to me, “not for this soul, of 
whom I was not worthy, and who 
is going to rejoin her son, but for 
my weakness, which alarms me.” 
René wept with me. Oh! how sad 
is carth to him who remains alone. 
The same thought of anguish and 
apprehension seized us both. Ah! 
dearest, let your prayers preserve 
to me him in whom I live. 

Saint Elizabeth, “the dear saint,” 
this fair and lovely flower of Hun- 
garv transplanted into Thuringia, 
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there to shed such sweetness of 
perfume! I have been thinking of 
her, of her poetic history, of all that 
M. de Montalembert has written 
about her—the veritable life of a 
saint, traced out with poetry and 
love. You remember that St. 
Elizabeth was one of the chosen 
heroines of my childhood. I could 
wish that I had borne her name. I 
used to dream of becoming a saint 
like her, What an unparalleled 
life hers was! Dying so young, she 
appeared before God rich in merits. 
Born in the purple, the beloved 
daughter of the good King Andrew, 
and afterwards Duchess of ‘Thurin- 
gia; united to the young Duke 
Louis, also so good and holy, so well 
suited to the pure and radiant star 
of Hungary seen by the aged poet; 
then a widow at nineteen years of 
age, and driven from her palace 
with her little children, drinking to 
its dregs the cup of bitterness and 
anguish—my dear saint knew suffer- 
ing in its most terrible and poign- 
ant form. How I love her, from 
the moment when the good King 
Andrew, taking in his arms the cra- 
dle of solid gold in which his Eli- 
zabeth was sleeping, placed it in 
those of the Sire de Varila, saying, 
“TI entrust to your knightly honor 
my dearest consolation,” until the 
time when I find her, clad in the 
poor habit of the Seraph of Assisi, 
reading a letter of St. Clare! What 
an epoch was that thirteenth cen- 
tury, that age of faith, when the 
throne had its saints, when there 
was in the souls of men a spring of 
energy and of religious enthusiasm 
which peopled the monasteries and 
renewed the face of the earth! Who 
will obtain for me the grace to love 
God as did Elizabeth? O dear 
saint! pray for me, for René, Karl, 
Ellen, the church, France, Ireland, 
the universe. 


III 


Here is something, dear sister, 
which I think would comfort Karl : 

“To desire God is the essential 
condition of the human heart; to 
go to God is his life; to contemplate 
God is his beatitude. To desire 
God is the noble appanage of our 
nature; to go to God is the work 
which grace effects within us; to 
contemplate God is our state of 
glory. To desire God is the prin- 
ciple of good; to go to God is the 
way of good; to contemplate God 
is the perfection of good. 

“God is everything to the soul. 
The soul breathes: God is her at- 
mosphere. ‘The soul needs nour- 
ishment and wherewith to quench 
her thirst: God is her daily bread 
and her spring of living water. The 
soul moves on: God is her way. 
The soul thinks and understands: 
God is her truth. The soul speaks— 
God is her word; she loves—God 
is her love.” * 

Exquisite thoughts! Oh! love, the 
love of God, can replace every- 
thing. May we be kindled with 
this love, dear sister of my life! 


NOVEMBER 22. 

My sweet one, I love to keep my 
festivals with you! Yesterday, the 
Presentation of Mary in the Tem- 
ple, we spent here in retreat—a re- 
treat, according to all rules, preach- 
ed by amonsignor! René is writ- 
ing you the details. I am not clever 
at long descriptions; with you es- 


‘pecially it is always on confidential 


matters that I like to write—the 
history of my soul, my thoughts, 
my impressions. 
What a heavenly festival! How, 
on this day of the Presentation, 
must the angels have rejoiced at 
beholding this young child of Ju- 
dea, scarcely entered intd life, and 


* Mgr. de la Bouillerie 
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yet already so far advanced in the 
depths of divine science, consecrat- 
ing herself to God! How must 
you, O St. Anne! the happy mother 
of this immaculate child, have miss- 
ed her presence! This sunbeam 
of your declining years, this flower 
sprung from a dried-up stem, this 
virgin lily whose fragrance filled 
your dwelling, all at once became 
lost to you. Ah! I can understand 
the bitterness which then flowed in 
upon your soul, and it seems to me 
that for this sacrifice great must be 
your glory in heaven! 

‘To-day, St. Cecilia, the sweet 
martyr saint, patroness of musicians, 
the Christian heroine, mounting to 
heaven by a blood-stained way. 
Louis Veuillot, in Rome and Loretto, 
speaking of the “ St. Cecilia” of Ra- 
phael, calls it “one of the most 
thoroughly beautiful pictures in the 
world.” “The saint,” he says, “ is 
really a saint; one never wearies of 
contemplating the perfect expression 
with which she listens to the concert 
of angels, and breaks, by letting 
them fall from her hands, the instru- 
ments of earthly music.” Kate, 
do you remember the museum at 
Bologna, and how we used to stand 
gazing at this page of Raphael ? 

Lam reading Bossuet with René. 
What loftiness of views! What ve- 
hemence of thought! Another con- 
solation for Karl: “Death gives 
us much more than he takes away : 
he takes away this passing world, 
these vanities which have deceived 
us, these pleasures which have led 
us astray; but we receive in re- 
turn the wings of the dove, that we 
may fly away and find our rest in 
God.” Héléne had copied these 
lines into her journal, and remark- 
ed upon them as follows: “ Beau- 
tiful thought! which enchants my 
soul, and makes me more than ever 
desire that hour for which, accord- 
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ing to Madame Swetchine, we ought 
to live; that day when my true life 
will begin, far from the earth, where 
nothing can satisfy the intensity of 
my desires.” We are going to tra- 
vel about a little, and visit the fu- 
neral cemetery of Quiberon and va- 
rious other points of our Brittany, 
so rich inmemories. I am packing 
up my things with the pleasure of a 
child, assisted by the gentle Pic- 
ciola and pretty little Alix, whom 
I have surnamed Lady-bird.* One 
of my Bengalese is ill, and all the 
young ones are interested about it, 
wanting to kiss and caress it, and 
give it dainty morsels, but nothing 
revives the poor little thing. Ah! 
dear Kate, this Indian bird dying 
in Brittany makes me think of Ellen, 
a thousand times more lovable and 
precious, aud who is also bending 
her fair head to die. 

Sister, friend, mother, all that is 
best, most tender, and beloved, God 
grant to us to die the same day, 
that together we may see again the 
kind and excellent mother who 
confided me to your love. 


DECEMBER 2. 

Here we are, home again, in the 
most Advent-like weather that ever 
was. We have seen beautiful things ; 
we have lived in the ideal, in the 
true and beautiful, in minds, in 
scenery, in poetry, and music—in a 
feast of the understanding, the eyes, 
and the heart. But with what 
pleasure we have again beheld 
our home, so calm, so pious, and 
so grand! Itis only two hours since 
I took possession of my rooms. We 
found here piles of letters; René is 
reading them to me while I am 
saying good-morning to you—Kate, 
dearest, you first of all; this beauti- 
ful long letter which I reverently 


*In French, L’ O/seau du Bon Dieu ; in Catholic 
England,‘* Our Lady’s bird.’ 
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kiss, which I touch with delight ; it 
has been with you; it has seen you / 
How I want to see you again! 

A letter from Ireland from Lizzy, 
who is anxious about Ellen. 

Alas! her anxiety is only too well 
founded. Karl writes to me that 
Ellen grows weaker every day; 
strength is gradually leaving the 
body, while the soul is fuller of life 
and energy than ever before, and 
preparing for her last journey with 
astonishing serenity, and also pre- 
paring for it him who is the witness 
of her departure. In a firm hand 
she has added a few lines to the 
confidences of Karl: “ Dear Geor- 
gina, will you not come and see me 
at Hyéres? Your presence would 
help me to quit this poor earth, here 
so fair, which I would always in- 
habit on account of my good Karl. 
The will of our Father be done! 
Tender messages to Kate and to 
your good husband. Pray for me.” 

Poor, sweet Ellen! How can I 
refuse this last prayer? But there 
is no time to be lost; René will 
consult my mother. Ah! my sister, 
pray that this journey may be pos- 
sible, and that the angel of death 
may not so soon pluck this charm- 
ing flower which we love so much. 

wening.—How good God is! 
We are a// going; my mother wish- 
es it to be so. “I do not,” she 
said to me, “ want to have any dis- 
tance between you and me.” The 
winter is so severe that my sisters 
are glad to get their children away 
from the season which is setting in. 
{ am writing to Lizzy and to Karl. 
We shall be at Hyéres next week. 
Pray with us, beloved. 


DECEMBER 12. 
Arrived, dear Kate, without acci- 
dent, and all installed in a beautiful 
chalet near to that of Ellen, who 
welcomed us with joy. Karl had 
VOL. XXIV.—8 
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gently prepared her for this meet- 
ing. How thin she has become !— 
still beautiful, white, transparent ; 
her fine, melancholy eyes so often 
raised, by preference, to heaven, 
her hands of marble whiteness, her 
figure bending. She would come 
as far as to the door of her room 
to meet us, and there it was that I 
embraced her and felt her tears 
upon mycheek. “God be praised !” 
These were her first words. Then 
she was placed on her reclining- 
chair, and by degrees was able to 
see all the family. I was trembling 
for the impression the children 
might make upon her; but she in- 
sisted. Well, dearest, she caressed, 
admired, listened to them, without 
any painful emotion or thought of 
herself; one feels that she is al- 
ready in heaven. Every day, by a 
special permission granted by Pius 
1X., Mass is said in a room adjoin- 
ing hers. The removal of a large 
panel enables her to be present at 
the Holy Sacrifice. This first mo- 
ment was very sweet. In spite of 
this fading away, which is more 
complete than I could have ima- 
gined it, to find her Ziving when I 
had so dreaded that it might be 
otherwise, was in itself happiness ; 
but when I had become calm, how 
much I felt impressed! Karl’s re- 
signation is admirable. René com- 
pels me to stop, finding me pale 
enough to frighten any one. Love 
me, my dearest! 


DECEMBER 20. 

Dearest sister, Ellen remains in 
the same state—a flickering lamp, 
and so weak that René and I are 
alone admitted into this chamber 
of death, which Karl now never 
leaves. Yesterday Ellen entreated 
him to take a little rest, and he 
went out, suffocated by sobs, fol- 
lowed by René; then the sufferer 
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tried to raise herself so as to be 
still nearer to me. I leaned my 
head by hers and kissed her. “ Dear 
Georgina, thanks for coming. You 
willcomfort Karl. Do not weep for 
me; mine is a happy lot: I am go- 
ing to Robert. Ah! look, he comes, 
smiling and beautiful as he was be- 
fore his illness; he stretches out his 
arms tome. Icome! I come!” And 
she made a desperate effort, as if to 
follow him. I thought the last hour 
was come, and called. René and 
Karl hastened in; but the tempo- 
rary delirium had passed, and Ellen 
began again to speak of ber joy at 
our being together. 

The window is open. I am writ- 
ing near the bed where our saint is 
dying. The weather is that of Para- 
dise, as Picciola says—flowers and 
birds, songs and verdure. It is 
spring, and death is here, ready 
to strike 

DECEMBER 25. 

Sic nos amantem, quis non redama- 
ret? Ellen departed to heaven 
while René was singing these words* 
after the Midnight Mass. ,This 
death is life and gladness. I am 
by Aer, near to that which remains 
to us of Ellen. Lucy and I have 
adorned her for the tomb ; we have 
clothed her in the white lace robe 
which was her mother’s present to 
her, and arranged for the last time 
her rich and abundant hair, which 
Karl himself has cut. It is, 
then, true that all is over, and that 
She 
died without suffering, after having 
received the Beloved of her soul. 
Whata night! I hada presentiment 
of this departure. 


this mouth is closed for ever. 


For two days 
past I have lived in her room, my 
eyes always upon her, and listening 
to her affectionate recommendations. 
On the 23d we spoke of St. Chan- 


*In the hymn Adeste fideles. 
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tal—that soul so ardent and so 
strong in goodness, so heroic among 
all others, who had a full portion of 
crosses, and who knew so truly 
how to love and suffer. On the 
24th a swallow came and warbled 
on the marble chimney-piece. “1 
shall fly away like her, but I shall 
go to God,” murmured Ellen. At 
two o’clock the same day her con- 
fessor came; we left her for a few 
minutes, and I had a sort of faint- 
ing fit which frightened René. Karl’s 
grief quiteovercame me. Towards 
three o'clock Ellen seemed to be a 
little stronger; she took her hus- 
band’s hand, and, in a voice of ten- 
derness which still resounds in my 
ear, said to him slowly: “ Remem- 
ber that God remains to you, and 
that my soul will not leave you. 
Love God alone; serve him in the 
way he wills. Robert and I will 
watch over your happiness.” She 
hesitated alittle ; all her soul look- 
ed from her eyes: “Tell me that 
you will be a priest ; that, instead of 
folding yourself up in your regrets, 
you will spend yourself for the sal- 
vation of souls, you will spread the 
love of Him who gives me strength 
to leave you with joy to go to him!” 
Karl was on his knees. “I prom- 
ise it before God!” he said. The 
pale face of the dying one became 
tinged with color, and she joined 
her hands in a transport of grati- 
tude; then she requested me to 
write at her dictation to Lizzy, Isa, 
Margaret, and Kate. Her poor in 
Ireland were not forgotten. She 
became animated, and seemed to 
revive, breathing with more ease 
than for some time past. She re- 
ceived “all the dear neighbors,” 
said a few heartfelt words to each, 
asked for the blessing of our mo- 
ther, who would not absent herself 
any more, and shared our joys and 
sorrows. ‘The doctor came; René 
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went back with him. “It will be 
to-morrow, if she can last until 
then.” O my God! And the night 
began—this solemn night of the 
hosanna of the angels, of the Re- 
deemer’s birth. I held one of her 
hands, Karl the other; my mother 
and René were near us, our broth- 
ers and sisters in the room that is 
converted intoa chapel. At eleven 
o'clock I raised the pillows, and 
began reading, at the request of 
Ellen, a sermon upon death. After 
the first few lines she stopped me 
with a look; Karl was pale again. 
The dear, dying one asked us to 
sing. Kate, we were so electrified 
by Ellen’s calmness that we obey- 
ed! She tried to join her Voice to 
ours. The priest came; the Mass 
began. Ellen, radiant, followed 
every word. We all communicat- 
ed with her. After the Mass she 
kissed us all, keeping Karl’s head 
long between her hands—her poor 
little alabaster hands; then, at her 
request, René sang the Adeste : “ Sic 
nos amantem, quis non redamaret ?” 
At this last word Ellen kissed the 
crucifix for the last time and fled 
away into the bosom of God. The 
priest had made the recommenda- 
tion of the soul alittle before. Oh! 
those words, “Go forth, Christian 
soul !” ; 
Excelsior ! 
dear Kate. 


Let us love each other, 


DECEMBER 29. 

“In Rama was a voice heard, 
weeping and lamentation: Rachel 
weeping for her children, and would 
not be comforted, because they are 
not.” Poor mothers of Bethlehem, 
what must you not have suffered! 
But you, ye “flowers of martyr- 
dom,” as the church salutes you— 
you who follow the Lamb whither- 
soever he goeth—how happy were 
you to die for him who had come 
to die for you! 
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Dear sister, we followed her to 
the church, and then Karl and 
René set out, taking this coffin with 
them to Ireland. ‘The family have 
wished it thus. This sorrowful jour- 
ney has a double object: Karl is 
going to settle his affairs, and in two 
months at most he will enter the 
Séminaire des Missions Etrangeres, 
the preparatory college of the for- 
eign missions. He will see you at 
that time. He was sublime. God 
has been with us, and the soul of 
Ellen shone upon these recent 
scenes. My mother would not con- 
sent to my going also. Iwas weak- 
er than I thought. On returning 
to the chalet I was obliged to go 
to bed. What an inconvenience I 
should have been to the dear trav- 
ellers! But how sad it is to end a 
year, a first year of marriage, with- 
out Reng! ‘This beautiful sky, this 
luxuriant nature, all the poetry cf 
the south, which I love so much—all 
this appears to me still more beau- 
tiful since that holy death. Why 
were you not with us? ‘There are 
inexpressible things. I have un- 
derstood something of what hea- 
ven is. Sweet Ellen! What peace 
was in her death, what suavity in 
her words! I did not leave her af- 
ter her death, but remained near 
her bed, where I had so much ad- 
mired her. I tried to warm her 
hand, to recall her glance, her 
smile, until the appearance of the 
gloomy coffin. O my God! how 
must Karl have suffered. 
hammer-strokes resounded in 
heart ! 


‘Those 
my 


Dear, she is with God; she is 
happy. Sweet is it thus to die 
with Jesus in the soul. It is Para- 
dise begun. 

I embrace you a hundred times, 
my Kate. Wehad some earth from 
Ireland, and some moss from Gar- 
tan, to adorn Ellen’s coffin. O 
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death! where is thy sting? O grave! 
where is thy victory ? 


JANUARY 1, 1868. 

O my God! pardon me, bless me, 
and bless all whom I love. 

Dear sister of my soul, the anni- 
versary of my marriage has passed 
without my having been able to 
think of it to thank you again for 
your share in making my happiness. 
But you know well how I love you! 
It is the rst of January, and I wish 
to begin the year with God and 
with you. May all your years be 
blessed, dearest, the angel Raphael 
of the great journey of my life! I 
have wished to say, in union with 
you, as I did a year ago, the prayer 
of Bossuet: “O Jesus! by the ar- 
dent thirst thou didst endure upon 
the cross, grant mea thirst for the 
souls of all, and only to esteem my 
own on account of the holy obliga- 
tion imposed upon me not to neg- 
lect a single one. I desire to love 
them all, since they are all capable 
of loving thee; and it is thou who 
hast created them with this blessed 
capacity.” I said on my knees the 
last thought copied by Ellen in the 
beautiful little volume which she 
called Kate's book: “ Everything 
must die—sweetness, consolation, 
repose, tenderness, friendship, hon- 
or, reputation. Everything will be 
repaid to us a hundred-fold; but 
everything must first die, every- 
thing must first be sacrificed. When 
we shall have lost all in thee, my God, 
then shall we again find all in thee.” 

Yesterday the Adrien family ar- 
rived. What nice long conversa- 
tions we shall all have! George 
and Amaury have been heroic. All 
are in need of repose. How de- 
lightful it is to meet again en fa- 
mille? And René is far away. 
May God be with him, with you, 
and with us, dear Kate! 
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January 6. 

Need I tell you about the first 
day of this year, beloved? Scarce- 
ly had I finished writing to you 
than the children made an irrup- 
tion intomy room. Then oh! what 
kissing, what outcries of joy, what 
smiles and clapping of hands, at 
the sight of the presents arrived 
from Paris, thanks to the good Vin- 
cent, who has made himself won- 
derfully useful. How much I en- 
joyed it all! Then, on going to 
my mother, she blessed me~.and 
gave me a letter from René, to- 
gether with an elegantly-chased cup 
of which I had admired the model. 
Then in the drawing-room all the 
greetings, and our poor (for my 
passion follows me everywhere), 
and your letter, with those from 
Ireland and Brittany (from the 
good curé who has charge of our 
works)—what delight for the whole 
day! Karl thanks me for having 
copied for him these consoling 
words: “No; whatever cross we 
may have to bear in the Christian 
life, we never lose that blessed peace 
of the heart which makes us will- 
ingly accept all that we suffer, and 
no longer desire any of the enjoy- 
ments of which we are deprived.” 
It is Fenelon who says that. 

We have been making some ac- 
quaintances, amongst others that 
of a young widow who is spending 
the winter here on account of her 
daughter, a frail young creature of 
an ideal beauty—graceful, smiling, 
and affectionate; a white rose-bud 
half open. Her blue, meditative 
eyes remind me of Ellen’s. This 
interesting widow (of an officer of 
rank) knows no one, with the ex- 
ception of the doctor. Her isola- 
tion excited our compassion. Lucy 
made the first advances, feeling at- 
tracted by the sadness of the un- 
known lady. Now the two fami- 
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lies form but one. Picciola and 
Duchesse have invited the sweet 
little Anna to share their lessons 
and their play. Her mother never 
leaves her for a moment; this child 
is her sole joy. 

The 3d, Feast of St. Geneviéve : 
read her life with the children. 
What a strong and mortified soul! 
I admire St. Germanus distinguish- 
ing, in the midst of the crowd, this 
poor little Geneviéve who was one 
day to be so great. Is not this at- 
traction of holy souls like a begin- 
ning of the eternal union ? 

Yesterday, St. Simon Stylites, that 
incomparable penitent separated 
from the world, living on a lofty 
column, between heaven and earth. 
Thus ought we also to be, in spirit, 
on a column—that of love and sac- 
rifice. 

I am _ sad about my first 
separation from René, and for so 
sorrowful a cause. That which 
keeps me from weeping is the cer- 
tainty of Ellen’s happiness, and 
also the thought that from hea- 
ven she sees René and Karl to- 
gether. 

To-day is the Epiphany—this 
great festival of the first centuries, 
and that of our call to Christianity. 
Gold, frankincense, myrrh, the gifts 
of the happy Magi, those men of 
good-will who followed the star— 
symbolic and mysterious gifts: the 
gold of love, the incense of adora- 
tion, the myrrh of sacrifice—why 
cannot I also offer these to the di- 
vine Infant of the stable of Bethle- 
hem? Would that I had the ar- 
dent faith of those Eastern sages— 
the faith which stops at nothing, 
which sees. and comes! And the 
legendary souvenirs of the bean, an 
ephemeral royalty which causes so 
much joy! 

My mother is fond of the old 
traditions. We have had a king- 
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cake.* Anna had the bean; she of- 
fered the royalty to Arthur. Cheer- 
ful evening. Mme. de Clissey was 
less sad. We accompanied her back 
to her house 7” choir. 

Good-night, beloved sister; I am 
going to say my prayers and go to 
sleep. 

JANUARY 12. 

René will be in Paris on the rsth, 
darling Kate. He will tell you 
about Karl, Lizzy, Isa, all our 
friends, and then I shall have him 
again! Adrien is reading Lamar- 
tine to us; I always listen with en- 
chantment. What poetry! It flows 
in streams ; it is sweet, tender, me- 
lancholy, moaning; it sings with 
nature, with the bird, with the fall- 
ing leaf, the murmuring stream, the 
sounding bell, the sighing wind; it 
weeps with the suffering heart, and 
prays with the pleading soul. Oh! 
how is it that this poet could stray 
aside from his heavenly road, and 
burn incense on other altars ? _How 
could he leave his Christian lyre— 
he who once sang to God of his 
faith and love in accents so sub- 
lime ? Will he not one day recover 
the sentiments and emotions of his 
youth, when he went in the foot- 
steps of his mother to the house of 
God 


Offrir deux purs encens, innocence et bonheur.t 


The Harmonies are rightly named. 
I never read anything more har- 
moniously sweet, more exquisite in 
cadence. How comes it that he 
should have lost his faith where so 
many others have found it—in that 
journey to the East, from which he 
ought to have returned a firmer 
Catholic, a greater poet? Could it 
be that the death of his daughter, 


* Géteau des Rois, “* Twelfth-Cake.” 
+ Tooffer two pure [grains of] incense : innocence 
and happiness. 
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she who was his future, his joy, his 
dearest glory, overthrew everything 
within him.?, O my God! this lyre 
has, almost divinely, sung of thee ; 
thou wilt not suffer its last notes 
to be a blasphemy. Draw all unto 
thyself, Lord Jesus, and let not the 
brows marked by the seal of genius 
be stamped eternally with that of 
reprobation ! 

Mme. de Clissey has told us her 
history; you must hear it, since 
your kind heart is interested in 
these two new friends of your Geor- 
gina. Madame is Roman, and has 
been brought up in Tuscany. You 
know the proverb: “A ‘Tuscan 
tongue ina Roman mouth.” * Her 
mother made a misalliance, was 
cast off by her family after her 
husband’s death, and the poor wo- 
man hid at Florence her loneliness 
and tears. ‘Thanks to her talents 
as a painter, she was enabled to se- 
cure to Marcella a solid and bril- 
liant education ; but her strength be- 
coming rapidly exhausted by exces- 
sive labor, Marcella, when scarcely 
sixteen years of age, saw her mother 
expire in her arms. She remained 
alone, under the care of a vener- 
able French priest, who compas- 
sionated her great misfortune, and 
obtained for his protégée an honor- 
able engagement. She was taken 
as governess to her daughter by a 
rich duchess, who, after being in 
ecstasies about her at first, cast her 
aside as a useless plaything. Her 
pupil, however, a very intelligent 
and affectionate child, became the 
sole and absorbing interest of the 
orphan; but the young girl’s at- 
tachment to her mistress excited 
the jealousy of the proud duchess, 
who contrived to find a pretext 
for excluding Marcella from the 
house. Her kind protector then 


* The purest Italian, “ Lingua Toscana in bocca 
Romana,” 
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brought her to France, and, as it 
was necessary that she should ob- 
tain her living, she entered as teach- 
er in a boarding-school in the 
south. A year afterwards a lady 
of high rank engaged her to under- 
take the education of her daughters. 
She thankfully accepted this situa- 
tion, but had scarcely occupied it a 
month before she was in a dying 
state from typhoid fever and inflam- 
mation of the brain. For fifty-two 
days her life was in danger, gnd 
for forty-eight hours she was in a 
state of lethargy, from which she 
had scarcely returned, almost mir- 
aculously, to consciousness, before 
she had to witness the death of the 
kind priest who alone, with a Sister 
of Charity, had done all that it was 
possible to do to save her life. 
What was to become of her? The 
slender means of which the old 
man had made her his heir lasted 
only for the year of her convales- 
cence; she then unexpectedly made 
the acquaintance of a rich widow 
who was desirous of finding a young 
girl as her companion, promising 
to provide for her future. Mar- 
cella was twenty years of age; the 
old lady took a great fancy to her, 
and took her to Paris and to Ger- 
many. Unfortunately, the charac- 
ter of her protectress was not one 
to inspire affection. Ill-tempered, 
fanciful, exacting, life with her was 
intolerable. Her servants left her 
at the end of a month. Marcella 
became the submissive slave of her 
domineering caprice, and was shut 
up the whole day, having to replace 
the waiting-woman, adorn the an- 
tique idol, enliven her, and play 
to her whatever she liked. In the 
drawing-room, of an evening, she 
had to endure a thousand vexa- 
tions ; at eleven o’clock the custo- 
mary visitors took leave, and Mar- 
cella examined the account-books 
/ 
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of the house undcr the eye of the 
terrible old dowager, who, more- 
over, could not sleep unless some 
one read to her aloud. “ Till five 
o'clock in the morning I used to 
read Cooper or Scott.” What do 
you think of this anticipated pur- 
gatory, dear Kate? Marcella, timid, 
and without any experience of life, 
tried to resign herself to her lot, 
until at Paris M. de Clissey asked 
her to exchange her dependent 
condition for a happy and honored 
life. She accepted his offer, to 
the no small despair of the old 
lady, who loudly charged her with 
ingratitude, and thought to revenge 
herself by not paying her the pro- 
mised remuneration. M. de Clissey 
triumphantly took away his beauti- 
ful young bride to his native town. 
“It seemed to me as if I had had 
a resurrection to another life. For 
ten years our happiness was with- 
out alloy. But the cross, alas! is 
everywhere; and I am now, at 
thirty-two years of age, a widow, 
with unspeakable memories and my 
pretty little Anna, whose love is 
my consolation.” 

Thank God! Marcella has friends 
also, and my mother wishes to pro- 
pose to her to live with us. 

Kate, what a good, sweet, happy 
destiny God has granted us! How 
I pity those orphans who have not, 
as I have, a sister to love them! 
Oh! may God bless you, and ren- 
der to you all the good that your 
kind heart has done to me! Hur- 
rah for Ireland! Erin mavour- 
neen ! 


JANUARY 20. 

I have recovered my happiness: 
René is here. I never weary of 
hearing him, of rejoicing that I 
havehim. Dearest, I am enchant- 
ed with what he tells me about you. 
Tell me if ever two sisters loved 


each other as we do? No; it is 
not possible. 

Lord William, Margaret, Lizzy, 
Isa, all our friends beyond the sea, 
are represented on my writing- 
table—under envelopes. Karl will 
come back to us; he “is burning 
to belong to God.” You know all 
the details: the father blessing the 
coffin of his daughter, the sister, 
abounding in consolation—all these 
miracles of grace and love. O 
dear Kate! how good God is. 

What will you think of my bold- 
ness? Isa has often expressed re- 
gret at her inability to read Guérin, 
as Gerty used to say; so I thought 
I would attempt a translation. I 
write so rapidly that I’ shall soon 
be at the end of my task. The 
souls of Eugénie and of Isa are too 
much like those of sisters not to un- 
derstand each other. ‘These few 
days spent in the society of the Soli- 
tary of Cayla have more than ever 
attached me to that soul at the 
same time so ardent and so calm, 
a furnace of love, concentrated 
upon his brother Maurice, who was 
taken from him by death—alas! 
as if to prove once more that earth 
is the place of tears, and heaven 
alone that of happiness. 


+s det . . ° 
Qu’ est-ce donc que les jours pour valoir qu'on 
les pleure ?”’ * 


Héléne wrote to me on the roth, 
Feast of St. Paul the Hermit, full of 
admiration for the poetic history of 
this saint: the raven daily bring- 
ing half a loaf to the solitary; the 
visit of St. Antony; St. Paul asking 
if houses were still built; St. An- 
tony exclaiming when he returned 
to the monastery: “I have seen 
Elias; I have seen John in the de- 
sert; I have seen Paul in Para- 
dise”’; the lions digging the grave 


* What, then, are days, that they should deserve 
our tears? 
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of this friend of God—what a 
poem! 

René has brought me back the 
Consolations of M. de Sainte-Beuve. 
How is it that the poets of our 
time have not remained Christian ? 
In his Souvenirs d’Enfance (“ Me- 
mories of Childhood”) the author 
of the Consolations says to God: 


** Tu m’aimais entre tous, et ces dons qu’on désire, 
Ce pouvoir inconnu qu’on accorde a la lyre, 

Cet art mystérieux de charmer par la voix, 

Si l’on dit que je l’ai, Seigneur, je te le dois.’’ * 


Karl tells me that he carefully 
keeps on his heart the last words 
traced by Ellen. It is like the és- 
tament of our saintly darling, whom 
I seem still to see. I had omitted 
to mention this. The evening be- 
fore her death, after I had written 
by her side the solemn and touch- 
ing effusions for those who had not, 
like us, been witnesses of the admi- 
rable spectacle of her deliverance, 
the breaking cf the bonds which 
held her captive in this world of 
sorrows, Ellen asked me to let her 
write. ‘len minutes passed in this 
effort, this victorious wrestling of 
the soul over sickness and weak- 
ness. On the sealed envelope 
which she then gave me was written 
one word only—* Karl.” Would 
you like to have this last adieu, 
Kate? How I have kissed these 
two almost illegible iines : 

“My beloved husband, I leave 
you this counsel of St. Bernard for 
your consolation: ‘Holy soul, re- 
main alone, in order that thou 
mayest keep thyself for Him alone 
whom thou hast chosen above all !’” 

What a track of light our sweet 
Ellen has left behind her! Love 
me, dearest Kate! 


* “Thou lovedst me amongst all, and the gifts 
that men desire —this unknown power accorded to 
the lyre, this myst rious art of pleasing by the 
voice—if I am said to own it, Lord, I owe it all to 
thee.” 
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JANUARY 25. 

We leave in a week, my dearest 
Kate. René made a point of re- 
turning to the south, whose blue 
sky we shall not quit without regret ; 
and also he wished to pray once 
more with us in Ellen’s room. 
Karl does not wish the Chalet of 
souvenirs to pass into strange hands. 
He had rented it for a year; René 
proposed to him to buy it, and the 
matter was settled yesterday. I 
am writing to Mistress Annah, to 
lay before her the offer of a good 
work, capable of tempting her self- 
devotion—namely, that she should 
install herself at the chalet, and 
there take in a few poor sick people, 
and we might perhaps return thith- 
er. What do you think of this plan, 
dearest Kate? 

We are all in love with Marcella 
and her pretty little girl, who are glad 
to accompany us to Orleans. Ger- 
trude has offered Héléne’s room to 
our new friend, whose melancholy 
is gradually disappearing. It is 
needless to say that she is by no 
means indifferent to Kate. You 
would love her, dear sister, and 
bless God with me.for having placed 
her on our path. She has the head 
of an Italian Madonna, expressive, 
sympathetic, sweet; her portrait 
will be my first work when we re- 
turn to Orleans. 

On this day, eighteen centuries 
ago, St. Paul was struck to the 
earth dn his way to Damascus; he 
fell a persecutor of Christ, and 
arose an apostle of that faith for 
which he would in due time give 
his life. Let us also be apostles, 
my sister. 

A visit from Sarah on her wed- 
ding journey. Who would have 
thought of my seeing her here? 

We prayed much for France on 
the ill-omened date of the arst. 
O dearest! if you were but to read 
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M. de Beauchéne’s Louis XVIJ. 
It is heartrending! Poor kings! 
It is the nature of mountain-tops to 
attract the lightning. René has 
given to Marcella Warie Antoinette, 
by M. de Lescure. Adrien has 
been reading it to us in the even- 
ings. ‘The grand and mournful 
epic is related with a magical charm 
of style which I find most attrac- 
tive. Marie Antoinette, the calum- 
niated queen, there appears in all 
the purity and splendor of her 
beauty. This reading left on my 
mind a deep impression of sadness. 
Poor queen! so great, so sanctified. 
“The martyrology of the Temple 
cannot be written.” ‘The life of 
Marie Antoinette is full of con- 
trasts; nothing could be fairer than 
its dawn, nothing more enchanting 
than the picture of her childhood, 
youth, and marriage—this latter the 
dream of the courts of Austria and 
France, which made her at fifteen 
years old the triumphant and al- 
most worshipped Dauphiness. And 
yet what shadows darkened here 
and there the radiant poem of 
her happy days! She went on in- 
creasing in beauty; she became a 
mother; and beneath the delightful 
shades of Trianon, “the Versailles 
of flowers which she preferred to 
the Versailles of marble,” she came 
to luxuriate in the newly-found joys 
which filled her heart. Then came 
a terrible grief, the sinister precur- 
sor of the horrible tempests which 
were to burst upon the head of this 
queen, so French, but whom her 
misguided people persisted in call- 
ing the foreigner—the death of 
Maria Theresa the Great. What a 
cruel destiny is that of queens! 
Marie Antoinette, whose heart was 
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so nobly formed for holy family 
joys, quitted her own at the age of 
fifteen, going to live far from her 
mother, whom she was never to 
see again, even at the moment when 
that heroic woman rendered up to 
God the soul which had struggled 
so valiantly. The Revolution was 
there, dreadful and menacing. 
Marie Antoinette began her mili- 
tant and glorious life, and the day 
came when “the monster” said 
with truth: “The king has but one 
man near him, and that man is the 
queen.” O dear Kate! the end 
of this history makes me afraid. 
What expiation will God require 
of France for these martyrdoms ? 

And we are going away. 

Shall we return ? 

We are to visit Fourviéres, Ars, 
Paray-le-Monial, and first of all 
the Grande Chartreuse—what a 
journey!—and you afterwards. I 
am fond of travelling—fond of the 
unknown, of beautiful views, move- 
ment, the pretty, wondering eyes of 
the little ones, the halts, for one or 
two days, in hotels, all the moving 
of the household which reminds me 
of the pleasant time when I used to 
travel with my Kate. Dearest sis- 
ter, I long, I long to embrace you! 
Your kind, rare, and delightful let- 
ters, which I learn by heart the 
first day, the feeling of that near- 
ness of our hearts to each other 
which nothing on earth can separ- 
ate—this is also you; but to see you 
is sweeter than all the rest. 

Marcella wishes to be named in 
thisletter. Youknow whether or not 
the whole family loves Mme. Kate. 

Send us your good angel during 
our wanderings, and believe in the 
fondest affection of your Georgina. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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CHRISTINA ROSSETTI'S POEMS.* 


CHRISTINA RossETTI is, we be- 
lieve, the queén of the Preraph- 
aelite school, the literary depart- 
ment of that school at least, in 
England. ‘To those interested in 
Preraphaelites and  Preraphaelit- 
ism the present volume, which 
seems to be the first American 
edition of this lady’s poems, will 
prove a great attraction. The 
school in art and literature repre- 
sented under this name, however, 
has as yet made small progress 
among ourselves. It will doubtless 
be attributed to our barbarism, but 
that is an accusation to which we 
are growing accustomed, and which 
we can very complacently bear. 
‘The members of the school we 
know: Ruskin, Madox Brown, 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti, all the 
other Rossettis, Swinburne, Morris, 
and the rest; but we know no 
school. It has not yet won 
enough pupils to establish itself 
among us, and we at best regard it 
as a fashion that will pass away 
as have so many others: the low 
shirt-collar, flowing locks, melan- 
choly visage, and aspect of gene- 
ral disgust with which, for instance, 
the imitators of Byron, in all save 
his intellect, were wont to afflict us 
in the earlier portion of the pres- 
ent century. The fact is, our 
English friends have a way of run- 
ning into these fashions that is per- 
plexing, and that would seem to in- 
dicate an inability on their part to 
judge for themselves of literary or 
artistic merit. To-day Pope and Ad- 
dison are the fashion; to-morrow, 


* Poems by Christina G. Rossetti. Boston: Rob- 


erts Brothers. 1876. 


Byron and Jeffreys; then Words- 
worth and Carlyle; then Tennyson 
and Macaulay; and now Rossetti, 
Swinburne, Morris, and their kin, 
if they are not in the ascendant, 
gain a school, succeed in mak- 
ing a great deal of noise about 
themselves, and in having a great 
deal of noise made about them. 
It is the same with tailoring in 
days when your tailor, like your 
cook, is an “ artist.” 

Surely the laws and canons of art 
are constant. The good is good 
and the bad bad, by whomsoever 
written or wrought. Affectation can- 
not cover poverty of thought or 
conception. A return to old ways, 
old models, old methods, is good, 
provided we go deeper than the 
mere fringe and trappings of such. 
How the name Preraphaelite first 
came we do not know. It originat- 
ed, we believe, in an earnest revolt 
against certain viciousness in mod- 
ern art. It was, if we mistake not, 
a return, to a great extent, to old- 
time realism. ‘The question is, How 
far back did the originators of the 
movement go? If we take the 
strict meaning of the word, Homer 
was a Preraphaelite; so was Vir- 
gil; so was Horace; so were the 
Greek tragedians; so was Aris- 
tophanes. Apelles’ brush deceiv- 
ed the birds of heaven; Phidi- 
as made the marble live ages be- 
fore Raphael. Nay, how long be- 
fore Raphael did the inspired pro- 
phets catch the very breathings o! 
God to men, and turn them into the 
music and the religion of all time? 
These are surely Preraphaelites; 
yet we find few signs of their teach- 
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ings in this fussy, ardent, and ag- 
gressive little modern  Engiish 
school. 

We do not deny many gifts to 
certain members of the school. 
Swinburne, for instance, seems 
capable of playing with words as 
he pleases, of turning and tuning 
them into any form of melodious 
rhythm. But he begins and ends 
with words. Dante Gabriel Rossetti 
has given us some massive frag- 
ments, but nothing more. We look 
and say, “How much this man 
might have done!” but there our 
admiration ceases.: Morris has 
written much and well, but he 
teases one with the antique. Set 
3yron by the side of any or all of 
them, and at once they dwindle al- 
mostintojnsignificance. Yet Byron 
wrote much that was worthless. 
He wrote, however, more that was 
really great. He never played 
tricks with words; he never allow- 
ed them to master him. He began 
the Childe Harold in imitation of 
Spenser; but he soon struck out so 
freely and vigorously that, though 
it may be half heresy to say it, 
Spenser himself was left far in the 
rear, and we believe that any intel- 
ligent jury in these days would 
award a far higher prize to the 
Childe Harold than to the Faerte 
Queen. Byron was a born poet. 
Like all great poets, undoubtedly, 
he owed much to art; but then art 
was always his slave. He rose 
above it. The fault with our pre- 
sent poets, not excepting even ‘len- 
nyson, is that they are better artists 
than they are poets. Consequently, 
they win little cliques and knots 
of admirers, where others, as did 
Byron, win a world in spite of itself. 
It is all the difference between 
genius and the very highest respec- 
tability. 

Miss Rossetti we take to be a 


very good example of the faults and 
virtues of her school. Here is a 
volume of three hundred pages, and 
it is filled with almost every kind 
of verse, much of which is of the 
most fragmentary nature. Some 
of itis marvellously beautiful; some 
trash ; some coarse; some the very 
breathing and inspiration of the 
deep religion of the heart. In her 
devotional pieces she is undoubted- 
ly at her best. Surely a strong Ca- 
tholic tradition must be kept alive 
in this family. Her more famous 
brother sings of the Blessed Virgin 
in a spirit that Father Faber might 
have envied, and in verse that Fa- 
ther Faber never could have com- 
manded. How she sings of Christ 
and holy things will presently ap- 
pear. But her other pieces are not 
so satisfactory. The ultra-melan- 
choly tone, the tiresome repetitions 
of words and phrases that mark the 
school, pervade them. Of melan- 
choly as of adversity it may be said, 
“ Sweet are its uses,” provided “its 
uses” are not too frequent. An 
ounce of melancholy will serve at 
any time to dash a ton of mirth. 
But our friends the Preraphael- 
ites positively revel in gloom. 
They are for ever “hob and nob 
with Brother Death.” ‘They seem 
to study a skeleton with the keen 
interest of an anatomist. Wan 
ghosts are their favorite compan- 
ions, and ghosts’ walks their choice 
resorts. ‘The scenery described in 
their poems has generally a sad, 
sepulchral look. ‘There is a vast 
amount of rain with mournful 
soughing winds, laden often with 
the voices of those who are gone. 
A favorite trick of a Preraphaelite 
ghost is to stalk into his old haunts, 
only to discover that after all peo- 
ple live in much the same style as 
when he was in the flesh, and can 
manage to muster a laugh and taik 
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about mundane matters even though 
he has departed. Miss Rossetti 
treats us to several such visits, and 
in each case the “ poor ghost ” stalks 
out again disconsolate. 

There is another Preraphaelite 
ghost who .is fond of visiting, just 
on the day of her wedding with 
somebody else, the lady who has 
jilted him. ‘The conversation car- 
ried on between the jilt and the 
ghost of the jilted is, as may be imag- 
ined, hardly of the kind one would 
expect on so festive an occasion. 
For our own part, we should im- 
agine that the ghost would have 
grown wiser, if not more charitable, 
by his visit to the other world, and 
would show himself quite willing 
to throw at least the ghost of a 
slipper after the happy pair. 

Between the Preraphaelite ghosts 
and the Preraphaelite lovers there 
seems really little difference. The 
love is of the most tearful descrip- 
tion; the lady, wan at the start, has 
to wait and wait a woful time for 
the gentleman, who is always a 
dreadfully indefinite distance away. 
Strange to say, he generally has to 
make the journey back to his lady- 
love on foot. Of course on so long 
a journey he meets with all kinds 
of adventures and many a lady gay 
who keep him from his true love. 
She, poor thing, meanwhile sits pa- 
tiently at the same casement look- 
ing out for the coming of her love. 
The only difference in her is that 
she grows wanner and more wan, 
until at length the tardy lover 
arrives, of course, only to find her 
dead body being carried out, and 
the good old fairy-story ending— 
that they were married and lived 
happy ever after—is quite thrown 
out. 

It will be judged from what we 
have said that, whatever merits 
the Preraphaelite school of poetry 
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may possess, cheerfulness is not 
one of them. As a proof of this 
we only cull a few titles from the 
contents of the book before us. _“ A 
Dirge” is the eighth on the list ; then 
come in due order, “ After Death,” 
“The Hour and the Ghost,” “ Dead 
before Death,” “ Bitter for Sweet,” 
“The Poor Ghost,” “ The Ghost’s 
Petition,” and so on. But Miss 
Rossetti is happily not all melan- 
choly. The opening piece, the 
famous “Goblin Market,” is thor- 
oughly fresh and charming, and, to 
our thinking, deserves a place be- 
side “ The Pied Piper of Hamlin.” 
Is not this a perfect picture of its 


kind ? 


“* Laughed every goblin 
When they spied her peeping ; 
Came towards her hobbling, 
Flying, running, leaping, 
Puffing and blowing, 
Chuckling, clapping, crowing, 
Clucking and gobbling, 
Mopping and mowing, 

Full of airs and graces, 
Pulling wry faces, 

Demure grimaces, 

Cat-like and rat-like, 

Ratel and wombat-like, 
Snail-paced in a hurry, 
Parrot-voiced and whistler, 
Helter-skeiter, hurry-skurry, 
Chattering like magpies, 
Fluttering like pigeons, 
Gliding like fishes— 
Hugged her and kissed her ; 
Squeezed and caressed her ; 
Stretched up their dishes, 
Panniers and plates ; 

Look at our apples 

Russet and dun, 

Bob at our cherries, 

Bite at our peaches, 

Citrons and dates, 

Grapes for the asking, 

Pears red with basking 

Out in the sun, 

Plums on their twigs ; 

Pluck them and suck them, 
Pomegranates, figs.’” 


‘ 


Of course this is not very high 
poetry, nor as such is it quoted 


here. But it is one of many won- 
derful pieces of minute and life-like 
painting that occur in this strange 
poem. From the same we quote 
another passage as exhibiting what 
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we would call a. splendid fault in 
the poet: 


** White and golden Lizzie stood, 
Like a lily in a flood— 
Like a rock of blue-veined stone 
Lashed by tides obstreperously ; 
Like a beacon left alone 
In a hoary, roaring sea, 
Sending up a golden fire ; 
Like a fruit-crowned orange-tree 
White with blossoms honey-sweet, 
Sore beset by wasp and bee ; 
Like a royal virgin town, 
Topped with gilded dome and spire, 
Close beleaguered by a fleet, 
Mad to tug her standard down,” 


Undoubtedly these are fine and 
spirited lines, and, some of them at 
least, noble similes. What, do they 
call up to the mind of the reader? 
One of those heroic maidens who in 
history have led armies to victory 
and relieved nations—a Joan of Arc 
leading a forlorn hope girt around by 
the English. Any picture of this kind 
it would fit; but what is it intended 
to represent? A little girl strug- 
gling to prevent the little goblin- 
men from pressing their fatal fruits 
‘nto her mouth! ‘The statue is far 
too large for the pedestal. Here 
is another instance of the same, the 
lines of which might be taken from 
a Greek chorus: 

“ Her locks streamed like the torch 
Borne by a racer at full speed, 
Or like the mane of horses in their flight, 
Or like an eagle when she stems the light 
Straight toward the sun, 


Or like a caged thing freed, 
Or like a flying flag when armies run.” 


The locks that are like all these 
wonderful things are those of Liz- 
zie’s little sister Laura, who had 
tasted the fruits of the goblin-men. 
How different from this is “ The 
Convent Threshold”! It is a strong 
poem, but of the earth earthy. As 
far as one can judge, it is the ad- 
dress of a young lady to her lover, 
who is still in the world and ap- 
parently enjoying a gay life. She 
has sinned, and remorse or some 
other motive seems to have driven 
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her within the convent walls. She 
gives her lover admirable advice, 
but the old leaven is not yet purged 
out, as may be seen from the final 
exhortation : 


“ Look up, rise up ; for far above 
Our palms are grown, our place is set ; 
There we shall meet as once we met, 
And love with old familiar love.’’— 


Which may be a very pleasant 
prospect for separated lovers, but 
is scarcely heaven. 

The poem contains a strong con- 
trast—and yet how weak a one to 
the truly spiritual soul! —betwcen 
the higher and the lower life. 


* Your eyes look earthward ; mine look up. 
I see the far-off city grand, 
Beyond the hills a watered land, 
Beyond the gulf a gleaming strand 
Of mansions where the righteous sup 
Who sleep at ease among the trees, 
Or wake to sing a cadenced hymn 
With Cherubim and Seraphim ; 
They bore the cross, they drained the cup, 
Racked, roasted, crushed, rent limb from limb— 
They, the off-scouring of the world: 
The heaven of starry heavens unfurled, 
The sun before their face is dim. 


“ You, looking earthward, what see you ? 
Milk-white, wine-flushed among the vines, 
Up and down leaping, to and fro, 

Most glad, most full, made strong with wines, 
Blooming as peaches pearled with dew, 
Their golden, windy hair afloat, 

Love-music warbling in their throat, 

Young men and women come and go.”’ 


Something much more character- 
istic of the school to which Miss 
Rossetti belongs is “ ‘The Poor 
Ghost,” some of which we quote as 
a sample : 


“* Oh! whence do you come, my dear friend, to me, 
With your golden hair all fallen below your knee, 
And your face as white as snow-drops on the lea, 
And your voice as hollow as the hollow sea ?”’ 


“ From the other world I come back to you ; 
My locks are uncurled with dripping, drenching 
dew. 
You know the old, whilst I know the new: 
But to-morrow you shall know this too,”’ 
° Life is gone, then love too is gone: 
It was a reed that I leant upon ; 
Never doubt I will leave you alone, 
And not wake you rattling bone with bone.” 


But this is too lugubrious. There 
are many others of a similar tone, 
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but we prefer laying before the 
reader what we most admire. We 
have no doubt whatever that there 
are many persons who would con- 
sider such poems as the last quoted 
from the gems of the volume. To 
us they read as though written by 
persons in the last stage of con- 
sumption, who have no hope in life, 
and apparently very little beyond. 
The lines, too, are as heavy and 
clumsy as they can be. Perhaps 
the author has made them so on 
purpose to impart an additional 
ghastliness to the poem; for, as seen 
already, she can sing sweetly enough 
when she pleases. Another long 
and very doleful poem is that en- 
titled ““ Under the Rose,” which re- 
peats the sad old lesson that the 
sins of the parents are visited on 
the heads of the children. A third, 
though not quite so sad, save in the 
ending, is “ The Prince’s Progress,” 
which is one of the best and most 
characteristic in the volume. As 


exhibiting a happier style, we quote 
a few verses : 


“* In his world-end palace the strong Prince sat, 
Taking his ease on cushion and mat ; 
Close at hand lay his staff and his hat. 
*When wilt thou start? The bride waits, O 
youth!’ 
* Now the moon’s at full; I tarried for that : 
Now I start in truth. 


* But tell me first, true voice of my doom, 
Of my veiled bride in her maiden bloom ; 
Keeps she watch through glare and through gloom, 
Watch for me asleep and awake ?’ 
* Spell-bound she watches in one white room, 
And is patient for thy sake. 


‘By her head lilies and rosebuds grow ; 
The lilies droop—will the rosebuds blow ? 
The silver slim lilies hang the head low ; 
Their stream is scanty, their sunshine rare. 
Let the sun blaze out, and let the stream flow : 
They will blossom and wax fair. 


* Red and white poppies grow at her fect ; 
The blood-red wait for sweet summer heat, 
Wrapped in bud-coats hairy and neat ; 
But the white buds swell; one day they wil 
burst, 
Will open their death-cups drowsy and sweet ; 
Which will open the first ?’ 


Then a hundred sad voices lifted a wail ; 
And a hundred glad voices piped on the gale : 
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* Time is short, life is short,’ they took up the tale: 
* Life is sweet, love is sweet ; use to-day wl.ile 
you may ; 
Love is sweet and to-morrow may fail : 
Love is sweet, use to-day.’”’ 


The Prince turns out to be a sad 
laggard ; but what else could he be 
when he had to traverse such lands 
as this? 

“* Off he set. The grass grew rare, 
A blight lurked in the darkening air, 
The very moss grew hueless and spare, 
The last daisy stood all astunt ; 


Behind his back the soil lay bare, 
But barer in front. 


** A land of chasm and rent, a land 
Of rugged blackness on either hand ; 
If water trickled, its track was tanned 
W ith an edge of rust to the chink ; 
If one stamped on stone or on sand, 
It returned a clink. 


** A lifeless land, a loveless land, 
Without lair or nest on either hand 
Only scorpions jerked in the sand, 
Black as black iron, or dusty pale 
From point to point sheer rock was manned 
By scorpions in mail, 


“ A land of neither life nor death, 
Where no man buildeth or fashioneth, 
Where none draws living or dying breath ; 
No man cometh or goeth there, 
No man doeth, seeketh, saith, 
In the stagnant air.”’ 


So far for the general run of 
Miss Rossetti’s poems. It will be 
seen that they are nothing very 
wonderful, in whatever light we view 
them. ‘They are not nearly so great 
as her brother’s; indeed, they will 
not stand comparison with them at 
all. ‘The style is too varied, th 
pieces are too short and fugitive t 
be stamped with any marked origi- 
nality or individuality, with the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the “ Gobli 
Market.” But there is a certai 
class of her poems examination « 
which have reserved for the 
last. Miss Rossetti has set up 
little devotional shrine here and 
there throughout the volume, where 
we find her on her knees, with a 
strong faith, a deep sense of spiti- 
tual needs, a feeling of the real 
littleness of the life passing aroun | 
us, of the true greatness of what 


we 
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to come after, a sense of the pre- 
sence of the living God_ before 
whom she bows down her soul 
into the dust; and here she is an- 
other woman. As she sinks her 
poetry rises, and gushes up out of 
her heart to heaven in strains sad, 
sweet, tender, and musical that a 
saint might envy. What in the 
wide realm of English poetry is 
more beautiful or more Catholic 
than this? 


THE THREE ENEMIES. 
The Flesh. 


“* Sweet, thou art pale.” 
“ More pale to see, 
Christ hung upon the cruel tree 
And bare his Father's wrath for me.” 


“* Sweet, thou art sad.” 
“* Beneath a rod 
More heavy, Christ for my sake trod 
The wine-press of the wrath of God.” 


* Sweet, thou art weary.” 
** Not so Christ ; 
Whose mighty love of me sufficed 
For Strength, Salvation, Eucharist.” 


“‘ Sweet, thou art footsore.” 
** If I bleed, 
His feet have bled: yea, in my need 
His Heart once bled for mine indeed,” 


The World. 


“* Sweet, thou art young.” 
**So He was young 
Who for my sake in silence hung 
Upon the Cross with Passion wrung.” 


“ Look, thou art fair” 
“ He was more fair 
Than men, Who deigned for me to wear 
A visage marred beyond compare.” 


** And thou hast riches.” 
“ Daily bread: 
All else is His ; Who living, dead, 
For me lacked where to lay His Head.” 


* And life is sweet.” 
** It was not so 
To Him, Whose Cup did overflow 
With mine unutterable woe.” 


The Devil, 


* Thou drinkest deep.” 
“When Christ would sup 
He drained the dregs from out my cup. 
So how should I be lifted up ?” 


“Thou shalt win Glory.” 
“In the skies, 
Lord Jesus, cover up mine eyes 
Lest they should look on vanities.” 
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* Thou shalt have Knowledge.” 
“ Heipless dust, 
In thee, O Lord, I put my trust; 
Answer Thou for ms, Wis: and Just.” 


“ And Might.” 
“Get thee behind me. Lord, 
Who hast redeemed and not abhorred 
My soul, oh! keep it by thy Word.” 


Who 
It is 


And what a cry is this? 
has not felt it in his heart ? 
entitled “Good Friday” : 


“ Am Ta stone and not a sheep, 
That I can stand, O Christ ! bencath Thy 
Cross, 
To number drop by drop Thy Blood’s 
slow loss, 
And yet not weep? 


“* Not so those women loved 
Who with exceeding grief lamented Thee ; 
Not so fallen Peter weeping bitterly ; 
Not so the thief was moved ; 


** Not so the Sun and Moon 
Which hid their faces in a starless sky, 
A horror of great darkness at broad 
noon,— 


I, only I. 


“ Vet give not o’er, 
But seek Thy sheep, true Shepherd of 
the flock ; 
Greater than Moses, turn and look once 
more 
And smite a rock. 


It would seem that the heart 
which can‘utter feelings like these 
should be safely housed in the one 
true fold. There, and there only, 
can such hearts find room for ex- 
pansion; for there alone can they 
find the food to fill them, the where- 
with to satisfy their long yearnings, 
the light to guide the many wander- 
ings of their spirits, the strength to 
lift up and sustain them after many 
a fall and many a cruel deceit. 
Outside that threshold, however 
near they may be to it, they will 
in the long run find their lives 
empty. With George Eliot, they 
will find life only a sad satire and 
hope a very vague thing. Like her 
heroine, Dorothea Brooke, the finer 
feelings and aspirations, of their 
really spiritual and intensely reli- 
gious natures will only end in petty 
collisions with the petty people 
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around them, and thankful they 
may be if all their life does not 
turn out to be an exasperating mis- 
take, as it must be a failure, com- 
pared with that larger life that they 
only dimly discern. How truly 
Miss Rossetti discerns it may be 
seen in her sonnet on “ The World ”: 


** By day she wooes me, soft, exceeding fair : 
But all night as the moon so changeth she ; 
Loathsome and foul with hideous leprosy, 
And subtle serpents gliding in her hair. 
By day she wooes me to the outer air, 
Ripe fruits, sweet flowers, and full satiety : 
But through the night, a beast she grins at me, 
A very monster void of love and prayer. 
By day she stands a lie: by night she stands, 
In all the naked horror of the truth, 


With pushing horns and clawed and clutching 
hands, 


Is this a friend indeed that I should sell 
My soul to her, give her my life and youth, 
Till my feet, cloven too, take hold on heli?” 


Could there be anything more 
complete than this whole picture, 
or anything more startling yet true 
in conception than the image in the 
last line, which we have italicized ? 
One feels himself, as it were, on the 
very verge of the abyss, and the 
image of God, in. which he was 
created, suddenly and silently fall- 
ing from him. But a more beauti- 
ful and daring conception is that 
in the poem “From House to 
Home.” ‘Treading on earth, the 
poet mounts to heaven, but by the 
thorny path that alone leads to it. 
Her days seemed perfect here be- 
low, and all happiness hers. Her 
house is fair and all its surround- 
ings beautiful. She tells us that 


“* Ofttimes one like an angel walked with me. 
With spirit-discerning eyes like flames of fire, 
But deep as the unfathomed, endless sea, 
Fulfilling my desire.” 


The spirit leaves her after a time, 
calling her home from banishment 


into “the distant land.” All the 
beauty of her life goes with him, 
and hope dies out of her heart, un- 
til something whispered that they 
should meet again in a distant lard. 
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“*T saw a vision of a woman, where 
Night and new morning strive for domination ; 
Incomparably pale, and almost fair, 
And sad beyond expression. 


* I stood upon the outer barren ground, 
She stood on inner ground that budded flowers ; 
While circling in their never-slackening round 
Danced by the mystic hours, 


“ But every flower was lifted ona thorn, 
And every thorn shot upright from its sands 
To gall her feet ; hoarse laughter pealed in scorn 
With cruel clapping hands. 


“She bled and wept, yet did not shrink ; her 
strength 
Was strung up until daybreak of delight ; 
She measured measureless sorrow toward its 
length, 
And breadth, and depth, and height. 


“Then marked I how a chain sustained her form, 
A chain of living links not made nor riven: 
It stretched sheer up through lightning, wind, 
and storm, 
And anchored fast in heaven. 


“One cried: ‘How long? Yet founded on the 


Roc 
She shall do battle, suffer, and attain.’ 
One answered: ‘Faith quakes in the tempest 
shock : 
Strengthen her soul again.’ 


** I saw a cup sent down and come to her 
Brimful of loathing and cf bitterness : 
She drank with livid lips that seemed to stir 
The depth, not make it less. 


** But as she drank I spied a hand distil 
New wine and virgin honey ; making it 
First bitter-sweet, then sweet indeed, until 
She tasted only sweet. 


‘* Her lips and cheeks waxed rosy—fresh and young ; 
Drinking she sang: *My soul shall nothing 
want’; 
And drank anew: while soft a song was sung, 
A mystical low chant. 


** One cried: ‘ The wounds are faithful of a friend : 
The wilderness shall blossom as a rose.’ 
One answered: ‘ Rend the veil, declare the end, 
Strengthen her ere she goes.’”’ 


Then earth and heaven are rolled 
up like a scroll, and she gazes into 
heaven. Wonderful indeed is the 
picture drawn of the heavenly court; 
but we have already quoted at such 
length that we fear to tire our rea- 
ders. Still, we must find room for 
the following three verses : 


* Tier beyond tier they rose and rose and rose __ 
So high that it was dreadful, flames with 
flames : 
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No man could number them, no tongue disclose 
Their secret sacred names, 


“ As though one pulse stirred all, one rush of blood 
Fed all, one breath swept through them myriad- 
voiced, 
They struck their harps, cast down their crowns, 
they stood 
And worshipped and rejoiced. 


** Each face looked one way like a moon new-lit, 
Each face looked one way towards its Sun of 


Love; 
Drank love and bathed in love and mirrored it 
And knew no end thereof,”’ 


We might go on quoting with 
pleasure and admiration most of 
these devotional pieces, but enough 
has been given to show how differ- 
ent a writer is Miss Rossetti in her 
religious and in her worldly mood. 
The beauty, grace, pathos, sublimity 
often, of the one weary us of the 
other. In the one she warbles or 
sings, with often a flat and discord- 
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ant note in her tones that now 
please and now jar; in the other 
she is an inspired prophetess or 
priestess chanting a sublime chant 
or giving voice to a world’s sorrow 
and lament. In the latter all affecta- 
tion of word, or phrase, or rhythm 
disappears. The subjects sung are 
too great for such pettiness, and the 
song soars with them. The same 
thing is true of her brother, the 
poet. Religion has inspired his 
loftiest conceptions, and a religion 
that is certainly very unlike any 
but the truth. We trust that the 
reverence and devotion to the truth 
which must lie deep in the hearts 
of this gifted brother and sister 
may bear their legitimate fruit, and 
end not in words only, but blossom 
into deeds which will indeed lead 
them “ From House to Home.” 





ECHO TO 


MARY. 


Who gently dries grief’s falling tear? 


Maria. 


Of fairy flowers which fairest blows? 


The Rose. 


What seekest thou, poor plaining dove ? 


My Love. 


Rejoice, thou morning Dove! 
Earth’s peerless Rose, without a thorn, 
Unfolds its bloom this natal morn— 

Maria, Rose of Love! 


What craves the heart of storms the sport? 


A Port. 


And what the fevered patient's quest ? 


Calm Rest. 


What ray to cheer when shadows slope ? 
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Hope. 
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O Mary, Mother blest ! 
Through nights of gloom, through days of fear, 
Thy love the ray by which to steer, 

Bright Hope! to Port of Rest. 


* Desponding heart what gift will please ? 
Heart of Ease. 
What scent reminds of a hidden saint? 
Jess’mine Faint. 
What caught its hue from the azure sky ? 
Violet’s Eye. 
O Mary, peerless dower! 
A balth to soothe, love s odor sweet, 
A glithpse of heaven in thee we greet— 
Heartsease, Jess’mine, Violet flower! 


Of Mary’s love who most secure ? 
The Pure. 
What lamp diffuses light afar ? 
A Star. 
When is light-wingéd zephyr born ? 
At Morn. 
My eyes, with watching worn, 
Will vigil keep till day returns ; 
To see thy light my spirit yearns, 
Mary Pure, Star of Morn! 


What name most sweet to dying ear? 
Maria. 
On heavenly hosts who smiles serene ? 
Their Queen. 
What joy is perfected above? 
Love. 
Welcome, thou spotless Dove! 
Awake, my soul, celestial mirth ! 
This day brings purest joy to earth ! 
Maria, Queen of Love. 


Nativity B. V. Mary, September 8.* 


* The above is a free translation from a beautiful short Spanish poem which lately appeared in the 
Revista Catolica of Las Vegas, New Mexico. 
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THE HIGHLAND EXILE. 


A RECENT number of the London 
Tablet contains some very interest- 
ing facts concerning the return of 
the Benedictine Order to Scotland. 
This event is expected soon to take 
place, after a banishment of the 
Order for nearly three hundred 
years from those regions of beauty 
where for many previous centuries 
it had been the source and dispen- 
ser of countless spiritual and tem- 
poral blessings to the people. 

It is among the most marvellous 
of the wonderful compensations of 
divine Providence in these days of 
mysterious trial for the church as 
to her temporalities, and of her 
most glorious triumphs in the spir- 
itual order, that the place for this 
re-establishment should have been 
fixed at Fort Augustus, in Inver- 
ness-shire—the very spot which the 
“dark and bloody ” Duke of Cum- 
berland made his headquarters 
while pursuing with merciless and 
exterminating slaughter the hapless 
Catholics of the Highlands after 
the fatal field of Culloden in 1746. 
No less significant is the fact that 
a descendant of the Lord Lovat 
who was beheaded for his partici- 
pation in that conflict, and the 
inheritor of his title, should have 
purchased Fort Augustus from the 
British government with a view to 
this happy result, though he was 
not permitted to live long enough 
to witness the accomplishment of 
his pious purpose. 

A more beautiful or appropriate 
abode for the devoted sons of St. 
Benedict could not have been found 
than this secluded spot, where, far 


removed from all the turmoil and 
distractions of the world, they will 
be free to exercise the spirit of their 
holy rule, and draw down abundant 
benedictions upon the surrounding 
country. The buildings are situat- 
ed near the extremity of Loch Ness, 
commanding toward the east a view 
of that picturesque lake, and to the 
west of the wild range of Glengarry 
Mountains. 

It is consoling to reflect that the 
place which, notwithstanding the fas- 
cinations of its extraordinary beau- 
ty, has so long been held in detes- 
tation by the faithful Catholic High- 
landers, on account of the fearful 
atrocities once committed under 
protection of its strong towers, is 
destined thus to become the very 
treasure-house of Heaven’s choicest 
blessings for them in the restora- 
tion of their former benefactors and 
spiritual directors. 

Very pleasant, also, to every child 
of the faith the world over, is the 
thought that these hills and glens, 
long so “famous in story,” will 
once again give echo, morning, 
noon, and night, to the glad tidings 
of salvation proclaimed by the holy 
Angelus, and to the ancient chants 
and songs of praise which resound- 
ed through the older centuries 
from the cloisters of this holy bro- 
therhood; and that in these <soli- 
tudes the clangor of the “church- 
going bell” will again summon the 
faithful to the free and open exer- 
cise of the worship so long pro- 
scribed under cruel penalties. ‘The 
tenacity with which the Highland- 
ers of Scotland clung to their faith 


ya Ste 
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through the most persistent and 
appalling persecutions proved that 
the foundations of the spiritual edi- 
fice in that 


‘* Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood,” 


were laid broad and deep by saints 
not unworthy to be classed with 
the glorious St. Patrick of the 
sister shores. 

In the course of our studies of 
history in early youth, before we 
were interested in such triumphs 
of the church, save as curious his- 
torical facts not to be accounted 
for upon Protestant principles, we 
were deeply impressed by proofs 
of her supernatural and sustaining 
power over this noble race which 
came within our personal notice. 

During a winter in the first quar- 
ter of this century my father and 
mother made the journey from 
Prescott, Upper Canada, to Mon- 
treal, in their own conveyance, tak- 
ing me with them. 

We stopped over one night at an 
inn situated on the confines of a 
dismal little village, planted in a 
country as flat and unattractive in 
all its features as could well be im- 
agined. The village was settled 
entirely by Highlanders exiled on 
account of their religion and the 
troubles which followed the irre- 
trievable disaster of Culloden. Its 
inhabitants among themselves spoke 
only the Gaelic language, which I 
then heard for the first time. My 
father’s notice was attracted by the 
aged father of our host, a splendid 
specimen of the native Highlander, 
clad in the full and wonderfully 
picturesque costume of his race. 
Although from his venerable ap- 
pearance you might have judged 
that 


“ A hundred years had flung their snows 
On his thin locks and floating beard,”’ 
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yet was his form as erect and his 
mind as clear as when in youth he 
trod his native glens. 

My father soon drew him into a 
conversation to which their juve- 
nile companion was an eager and 
retentive listener. The chief tenor 
of it was concerning the state of 
Scotland, and the prevailing senti- 
ment of her people in the north, 
before the last hapless scion of the 
Stuarts made the fatal attempt which 
resulted in utter defeat and ruin to 
all connected with it. In the course 
of their chat, and as his intellect 
was aroused and excited by the 
subject, a narrative of his own per- 
sonal knowledge of those matters 
and share in the conflict fell uncon- 
sciously, as it were, from his lips. 

He was a young lad at the time 
his father’s clan gathered to the 
rallying-cry of the Camerons for 
the field of Culloden. Young as he 
was, he fought by his father’s side, 
and saw him slain with multitudes 
of his kin on that scene of carnage. 
He was among the few of his clan 
who escaped and succeeded by al- 
most superhuman efforts in rescuing 
their families ‘from the indiscri- 
minate slaughter which followed. 
Among the rocks and caves of the 
wild hills and glens with which they 
were familiar they found hiding- 
places that were inaccessible to the 
destroyers who were sent out by 
the merciless Cumberland, but their 
sufferings from cold and hunger 
were beyond description. In the 
haste of their flight it was impossi- 
ble to convey the necessary food 
and clothing, and the whole coun- 
try was so closely watched by scat- 
tered bands of soldiers that there 
was no chance of procuring sup- 
plies. Insufficiently clad and fed, 
and very imperfectly sheltered from 
the wild storms of those bleak 
northern regions, many of the wo- 
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men, the children, and the aged 
people perished before it-was pos- 
sible to accept offers made by the 
British government of founding co- 
lonies in Nova Scotia and Upper 
Canada for those who, persistently 
refusing to renounce the Catholic 
faith, would consent to emigrate. 
Large rewards and the most tempt- 
ing inducements were held out to 
all who would surrender their faith, 
embrace Protestantism, and remain 
among their beloved hills. 

So intense is the love of country 
in the hearts of this brave and gen- 
erous people that many could not 
tear themselves away from scenes 
inwoven with their tenderest affec- 
tions, but remained, some to enjoy 
in this world the price of that apos- 
tasy which imperilled their eternal 
interests for the next, while multi- 
tudes sought the most remote and 
unapproachable nooks of the rugged 
north, and remained true to their 
religion in extreme poverty and 
distress, with no hope of alleviation. 
Our aged narrator joined a band 
of emigrants from the neighborhood 
of Loch Ness, and came to the dreary 
wilderness where the present vil- 
lage has grown up. My father ex- 
pressed his surprise that they should 
have chosen a place so entirely dif- 
ferent in all its features from their 
native scenes, in preference to the 
hilly parts of Canada, where it 
would seem that they would have 
been more at home. 

“Na, na!” exclaimed the vener- 
able old man, his dark eye kin- 
dling with the fire of youth, while he 
smote the ground with his staff, as 
if to emphasize his dissent—“ na, 
na; sin’ we could na tread our na- 
tive hills, it iss better far that we had 
nane! I think the sicht of hills 
withoot the heather wad drive me 
mad! Na, na; it iss far better that 
we should see nae hills !” 
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His touching recital of the wrongs 
sustained by his people at the hands 
of their ruthless conquerors, and 
the bitter sufferings they endured 
for the faith, awakened my deep 
and enduring sympathy. 

My father questioned whether, 
after all, it would not have been 
better for them to have submitted 
in the matter of religion, accepted 
the liberal terms offered under that 
condition, and remained contented 
in their beloved homes, rather than 
make such cruel sacrifices, for them- 
selves and the helpless ones depend- 
ent upon them, in support of a mere 
idea, as the difference between one 
religion and another seemed to him. 
The old man rose in his excitement 
to his feet, and, standing erect and 
dignified, with flashing eyes ex- 
claimed: “Renounce the faith! 
Sooner far might we consent that 
we be sold into slavery! Oh! yes; 
we could do ¢hat—we could bow 
our necks to the yoke in ¢Ais world 
that our souls might be free for the 
next—but to renounce the faith! It 
iss that we could na do whatever; 
no! not the least one among us, 
though it wass to gain ten kingdoms 
for us in this warld !” 

My father apologized for a sug- 
gestion which had such power to 
move him, remarking that he was 
himself quite ignorant concerning 
the Catholic religion, and, indeed, 
not too well informed as to any 
other; upon which the hoary patri- 
arch approached him, laid his hand 
upon his head, and said with deep 
solemnity: “ That the great God, 
who is ever merciful to the true of 
heart, might pour the light of his 
truth into yours, and show you how 
different is it from the false reli- 
gions, and how worthy that one 
should die for it rather than yield 
the point that should seem the most 
trifling; for there iss nothing con- 
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nected with the truth that will be 
trifling.” 

The grand old man! He little 
suspected that his words struck a 
responsive chord in the hearts of 
his listeners that never ceased to 
vibrate to their memory ! 

A few years after this incident I 
was passing the months of May and 
June with a relative in Montreal. 
Several British regiments were then 
quartered in that city. One of 
them, I was told, was the famous 
“"Thirty-ninth” which had won, by 
iis dauntless valor on many hard- 
fought battle-fields in India, the 
distinction of bearing upon its col- 
ors the proud legend, “ Primus in 
Tndts.” 

It was ordered to Canada for the 
invigorating effect of the climate 
upon the health of soldiers exhaust- 
ed by long exposure, in fatiguing 
campaigns, to the sultry sun of In- 
dia. It was composed chiefly, if 
not wholly, of Scotch Highlanders, 
well matched in size and height, 
and, taken all together, quite the 
finest body of men in form and 
feature, and in chivalrous bearing, 
that I have ever seen. Their uni- 
form was the full Highland dress, 
than which a more martial or grace- 


“+. ful equipment has never been de- 


vised. Over the Scotch bonnet of 
each soldier drooped and nodded a 
superb ostrich plume. 

Under escort of the kind friend 
to whose care I had been commit- 
‘ted, and who was delighted with 
the fresh enthusiasm of his small 
rustic cousin, just transported from 
a home in the woods to the novel 
scenes of that fair city, I witness- 
ed repeatedly the parade of the 
troops on the Champ de Mars. ‘The 
magnificent Highlanders took pre- 
cedence and entirely eclipsed them 
all, while the bitterness of feeling 
with which the other regiments sub- 
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mitted to the ceremony of “pre- 
senting arms” whenever the gallant 
“ Thirty-ninth” passed and repassed 
was apparent even to me, a stranger 
and a mere child. 

Impressive as these scenes on the 
Champ de Mars were, however, to 
the eager fancy of a juvenile ob- 
server, they fell far short of the 
thrilling effect produced by a pa- 
geant of a widely different nature 
which I was soon to witness. 

While I was expressing my glow- 
ing admiration for those “superb 
Highlanders,” my kinsman, himself 
a Presbyterian elder, would exclaim : 
“Oh! this is nothing at all. Wait 
until you have seen them march to 
church and assist at a grand High 
Mass !” 

Accordingly, on one fine Sunday 
morning in June he conducted me 
to an elevated position whence the 
muster of the regiment. with its 
splendid banners, and the full line 
of march—to the music of the finest 
band in the army, composed en- 
tirely of Highland instruments— 
could be distinctly observed. ‘Then, 
taking a shorter turn, we entered 
the church, and secured a seat 
which overlooked the entrance of 
the troops within the sacred pre- 
cincts. ‘The full band was playing, 
and the music breathed the very 
spirit of their native hills. It was 
a spectacle never to be forgotten. 
‘The measured tramp of that multi- 
tude as the footfall of one man; 
their plumed bonnets lifted rever- 
ently before the sacred Presence 
by one simultaneous motion of the 
moving mass; their genuflections, 
performed with the same military 
and, as it seemed to a spectator, 
automatic precision and unity; the 
flash and clash of their arms, as 
they knelt in the wide space allot- 
ted to them under the central dome 
of the immense edifice; the rapt 
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expression of devotion which light- 
ed up each face; the music of the 
band, bursting forth at intervals 
during the most solemn parts of the 
first High Mass I had ever attended, 
now exquisitely plaintive and soul- 
subduing, and again swelling into 
a volume of glorious harmony 
which filled the whole church and 
electrified the hearts of the listen- 
ers—all this combined to produce 
emotions not to be expressed in 
words. Strangers visiting the city, 
and multitudes of its non-Catholic 
inhabitants, were drawn week by 
week to witness the solemn and 
soul-awakening ceremonial; first 
from curiosity, and afterwards, in 
many instances, from the convic- 
tion that a religion whence flowed 
a worship so sublime and irresisti- 
ble in its power over the souls of 
men must be the creation of the 
great Author of souls. 

It seemed a fitting compensation 


to this noble race, after the degra- 
dation and oppression to which 
they had been subjected by their 
ruthless conquerors, that this valiant 
band of their sons should have been 
enabled to achieve such renown as 
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gave them the most distinguished 
position in the British army, and 
placed them before the world with 
a prestige and a glory not surpassed 
by the bravest of their ancestors at 
the period of their greatest pros- 
perity. But infinitely more pre- 
cious than all earthly fame was the 
right, won back, as it were, by 
their arms, to practise fully and 
freely the religion of those ances- 
tors, so long proscribed and forbid- 
den to their people. Nor was it 
a slight satisfaction to their national 
pride and patriotism to be permit- 
ted to resume the costume which 
had also been proscribed and in- 
cluded in the suppression of the 
clans. 

Since those days of long ago we 
have not seen a Scottish High- 
lander; but the notice in the Lon- 
don Zadle¢t of which we have spo- 
ken awakened the recollections we 
have thus imperfectly embodied as. 
our slight tribute to the cairn that 
perpetuates, in this world, the mem- 
ory of all this people have done and 
suffered for that faith which shall 
be their eternal joy and crowning 
glory in the next. 
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THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF HALIFAX, N. S. 


Tue Catholic Church in America 
has recently lost, in the person of 
the Most Reverend Dr. Connolly, 
one of her most distinguished pre- 
lates. Thomas Louis Connolly was 
born about sixty-two years ago in 
the city of Cork, Ireland. In his 
person were found all the virtues 
and noble qualities of head and 
heart that have made his country- 
men loved and honored. Like 
many other distinguished church- 
men, he was of humble parentage ; 
and there are many townsmen of his 
in America to-day who remember 
the late archbishop as a boy run- 
ning about the streets of Cork. He 
lost his father when he was three 
years old; nevertheless, his widow- 
ed mother managed to bring up her 
little son and a still younger daugh- 
ter in comfort. She kept a small 
but decent house of entertainment, 
and the place is remembered by a 
mammoth pig that stood for years 
in the window, and which bore the 
quaint inscription : 

‘* This world is a city with many a crooked street, 
And death the market-place where all men meet. 


If life were merchandise that men could buy, 
The rich would live and the poor would die.” 


Father Mathew, the celebrated 
Apostle of ‘Temperance, whose 
church was but a few doors from 
young Connolly’s home, noticed 
the quiet, good-natured boy who 
was so attentive to his church and 
catechism, and, perhaps discerning 
in him some of the rare qualities 
which afterwards distinguished him 
as a man, became his friend, confi- 
dant, and adviser. The widow was 
able to give her only son a good 


education, and we learn that at six- 
teen young Connolly was well ad- 
vanced in history and mathematics 
and in the French, Latin, and 
Greek languages. The youth, de- 
siring to devote his life to the 
church, became a novice in the Ca- 
puchin Order, in which order Father 
Mathew held high office. 

In his eighteenth year he went to 
Rome to complete his studies for 
the priesthood. Hespent six years 
in the Eternal City, and they were 
years of hard study, devoted to 
rhetoric, philosophy, and theology. 
Even then he was noted for his 
application, and was reserved and 
retiring in his disposition, except 
to the few with whom he was inti- 
mately acquainted. He left Rome 
for the south of France, where he 
completed his studies, and in 1838, 
at the cathedral at Lyons, he was 
ordained priest by the venerable 
archbishop of that city, Cardinal 
Bole. ‘The following year he re- 
turned to Ireland, and for three 
years he labored hard and fervently 
in the Capuchin Mission House, 
Dublin, and at the Grange Gorman 
Lane Penitentiary, to which latter 
institution he was attached as chap- 
lain. In 1842, when Dr. Walsh 
was appointed Bishop of Halifax, 
the young Capuchin priest, then in 
his twenty-eighth year, volunteered 
his services, and came out as secre- 
tary to the studious and scholarly 
prelate whom he was afterwards to 
succeed. 

Until 1851, a period of nine 
years, Father Connolly labored in- 
cessantly, faithfully, and cheerfully 
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as parish priest, and after a while as 
Vicar-General of Halifax. In the 
prime of his manhood, possessed 
of a massive frame and a vigorous 
constitution, with the ruddy glow 
of health always on his face, the 
young Irish priest went about late 
and early, in pestilence and disease, 
among the poor and sick, hearing 
confessions, organizing societies in 
connection with the church, preach- 
ing in public, exhorting in private, 
doing the work that only one of his 
zeal and constitution could do, and 
through it all carrying a smiling 
face and cheering word for every 
one. It is this period of his life 
that the members of his flock love 
to dwell upon, and to which he 
himself, no doubt, looked back 
with pleasure as a time when, pos- 
sessed of never-failing health, he 
had only the subordinate’s work to 
do, without the cares, crosses, and 
momentous questions to decide 
which the mitre he afterwards wore 
brought with it. Indeed, at that 
time Father Connolly was every- 
where and did everything. All the 
old couples in Halifax to-day were 
married by him; and all the young 
men and women growing up were 
baptized by him. 

The worth, labors, and abilities 
of the ardent missionary could not 
fail to be recognized, and when Dr. 
Dollard died, in 1851, on the recom- 
mendation of the American bishops 
Father Connolly was appointed to 
succeed him as Bishop of St. John, 
New Brunswick. He threw all his 
heart and soul into his work, and 
before the seven years he resided 
in St. John had passed away he had 
brought the diocese, which he found 
in a chaotic, poverty-stricken, and 
ill-provided state, into order, effi- 
ciency, and comparative financial 
prosperity. Without a dollar, but 
with a true reliance on Providence 
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and his people, he set to work to 
build a cathedral, and by his en- 
ergy and the liberality of his flock 
soon haditina tolerable state of com- 
pletion. He seems to have taken a 
special delight in building, and no 
sooner was one edifice fairly habi- 
table than he was at work on an- 
other. Whatever little difficulties 
or differences he may have had with 
the Catholics under his jurisdiction 
can be all traced to this; they were 
money questions, questions of ex- 
pense. He always kept a warm 
corner in his heart for the orphans 
of his diocese, whom he looked 
upon as especially under his care, 
and who were to be provided for at 
all costs ; and soon the present effi- 
cient Orphan Asylum of St. John 
sprang up, nuns were brought from 
abroad to conduct it, and, through 
the exertions of their warm-hearted 
bishop, the little wanderers and 
foundlings of New Brunswick were 
provided with a home. 

On the death of Archbishop 
Walsh, in 1859, Bishop Connolly 
was appointed by the present Pon- 
tiff to succeed him. In his forty- 
fifth year, with all his faculties 
sharpened, his views and mind 
widened, and his political opinions 
changed for the better by his trying 
experience, Bishop Connolly came 
back to Halifax a different man, in 
all but outward appearance, from 
the Father Connolly who had left 
that city eight years before. 

Halifax is noted as being one of 
the most liberal and tolerant cities 
on the continent. Nowhere do 
the different bodies of Christians 
mingle and work so well together ; 
and although it is not free from in- 
dividual bigotry, the great mass of 
its citizens work and live together 
in harmony and cordial good-will. 
It is too much to credit the late 
archbishop with this happy state of 
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affairs, for it existed before his time, 
and owes its existence to the good 
sense and liberality of the Protes- 
tant party as well as the Catholic ; 
but it is only common justice to say 
that the archbishop did all in his 
power to maintain it. Hospitable 
and genial by nature, it wasa pleasure 
to him to have at his table the most 
distinguished citizens of all creeds, 
to entertain the officers of the army 
and navy, and to.extend his hospi- 
tality to the guests of the city. 
Without lessening his dignity, and 
without conceding a point of what 
might be considered due to the 
rights of his church, he worked and 
lived on the most friendly and inti- 
mate footing with those who differ- 
ed from him in religion. A hard 
worker, an inveterate builder, and 
a great accumulator of church pro- 
perty, he was hardly settled in his 
archdiocese before he set to work 
to convert the church of St. Mary’s 
into the present beautiful cathedral. 
The work has been going on for 
years under his personal supervision, 
and he resolutely refused to let any 
part out to contract; and although 
his congregation has grumbled at 
the money sunk in massive founda- 
tions, unnecessary finish, and the 
extras for alterations, yet time, by 
the strength, durability, and tho- 
roughness of the work, will justify 
the archbishop in the course he 
adopted. School-houses were built, 
homes for the Sisters of Charity, or- 
phanages, an academy, and a sum- 
mer residence for himself and clergy 
at the Northwest Arm, a few miles 
from the city. All of these build- 
ings have some pretensions to arch- 
itecture, and are substantial and 
well built. Excepting the cathe- 
dral, the archbishop was generally 
his own architect; and as he was a 
little dogmatic in his manner, and 
not too ready to listen to sugges- 
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tions from the tradesmen under 
him, he on more than one occasion 
made blunders, more amusing than 
serious, in his building operations. 
A man’s religion never stood in his 
way in working for Archbishop 
Connolly. 

His duties as the father of his 
flock were not neglected on ac- 
count of his outside work. No 
amount of physical or mental la- 
bor seemed too much for him. 
After the worry, work, and travel- 
ling of the week, it was no uncom- 
mon thing for him to preach in the 
three Catholic churches in the city 
on the one Sunday. His knowledge 
of the Scriptures was astonishing, 
even for a churchman, and was an 
inexhaustible mine..on which he 
could draw at pleasure, .His read- 
ing was wide and extensive. It was 
hard to name a subject on which 
he had not read and studied; onthe 
affairs and politics of the day he was 
ready, when at leisure, to talk; and 
on his table might be found the 
periodical light literature as well 
as heavier reading. In 1867, when 
the confederation of the different 
British provinces into the present 
Dominion of Canada was brought 
about, he took an active part in 
politics. Believing that Nova 
Scotia would be rendered more 
prosperous, and that the Catholics 
would become more powerful by be- 
ing united to their Canadian breth- 
ren, he warmly advocated the union. 
But despite his position and in- 
fluence, and the exertions of those 
on his side, the union party was de- 
feated at the polls all over the pro- 
vince as well as in the city of Hali- 
fax. Since that he ceased to take 
an active part in politics, and re- 
frained from expressing his politi- 
cal opinions in public. 

As a speaker he was noted for 
his sound common sense and the 
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absence of anything like tricks of 
rhetoric or of manner. His lec- 
tures and addresses from the pul- 
pit of his own church to his own 
people were generally extempore. 
He was powerful in appealing to a 
mixed audience, and spoke more 
especially to the humbler classes. 
He had a fund of quaint proverbs 
and old sayings, and, by an odd 
conceit or happy allusion, would 
drive his argument home in the 
minds of those of his own country. 
He could, at times, be eloquent in 
the true sense of the word; and 
when he prepared himself, girded 
on his armor for the conflict, he 
was truly powerful. On the mel- 
ancholy death of D’Arcy McGee 
the archbishop had service in St. 
Mary’s, and delivered a panegyric 
on the life and labors of that gifted 
Irishman, who was a personal friend 
of his own, which is looked upon 
as one of his ablest efforts. 

If he was quickly excited, he was 
just as quick to forgive; and when he 
thought he had bruised the feelings 
of the meanest, he was ever ready 
to atone, and never happy till he 
did so. Like many great republi- 
cans, while claiming the greatest 
freedom of thought, word, and ac- 
tion for himself, he was, though he 
knew it not, arbitrary in his dictates 
to others. Whatever he took in 
hand he went at heart and soul. 
The smallest detail of work he 
could not leave to another, but 
would himself see it attended to— 
from a board in a fence to the 
building of a cathedral. Travelling 
over a scattered diocese with poor 
roads and poor entertainment, 
preaching, hearing confessions, and 
administering the sacraments of the 
church, can it be wondered at that 
ais health broke down? that a con- 
slitution, vigorous at first, wore out 
before its time? With everything 
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to do and everything a trouble to 
him, can we wonder that some mis- 
takes were made, that some things 
were ill-done? 

Though hospitable, witty, and a 
lover of company, he was very ab- 
stemious and temperate in his 
habits; and, although never at- 
tacked by long disease, his health 
was continually bad. Last fall he 
visited Bermuda, which was under 
his jurisdiction, partly for his 
health, and also to see to the wants 
of the few Catholics there. In the 
spring he returned to Halifax, but 
little benefited by the change. 

If there was one subject of public 
importance more than another in. 
which the archbishop was interest- 
ed, it was the public-school ques- 
tion. No question requires more 
careful handling; none involves 
vaster public interests. His school- 
houses had been leased to the 
school authorities; he had brought 
the Christian Brothers to Halifax, 
and these schools were under their 
charge; and the Catholics in Hali- 
fax had, thanks to their archbishop 
and the tolerance of their fellow- 
citizens, separate schools in all but 
the name. For a long time past 
there had been personal and private 
differences and grievances between 
the archbishop and the brothers. 
What they were, and what the rights 
and the wrongs of the matter are, 
was never fully made public, nor is 
it essential that it should be. On 
the Sunday after his arrival from 
Bermuda the archbishop was visit- 
ed by the director-general of the 
brothers, a Frenchman, who gave 
him twenty-four hours to accede to 
the demands of the brothers, or 
threatened in default that they 
would leavé the province. Both 
were hot-tempered, both believed 
they had right on their side, and ii 
is more than probable that neither 
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thought the other would proceed 
toextremities. ‘The archbishop did 
not take an hour to decide; he flat- 
ly refused. Next day saw the work 
of years undone; the brothers de- 
parted; their places were tempora- 
rily filled by substitutes; the School 
Board took the matter in hand; 
and the sympathies of the Catholics 
of Halifax were divided between 
their archbishop and the teachers 
of their children. 

Many think the excitement and 
worry that he underwent on this 
occasion had much to do with his 
death. A gentleman who had some 
private business with the archbi- 
shop called at the glebe-house on 
the Tuesday following the Sunday 
on which the rupture with the bro- 
thers had taken place. Although 
it was ten o'clock in the morning, 
and the sun was shining brightly 
outside, he found the curtains un- 
drawn, the gas burning, and the 
archbishop hard at work writing at 
a table littered with paper. In the 
course of their conversation he 
mentioned incidentally to his visitor 
that he had not been to bed for two 
nights, nor changed his clothes for 
three days. Even after the diffi- 
culty had been smoothed over, and 
matters seemed to be going on as 
of old, it was noticed that the arch- 
bishop had lost his cheerfulness and 
looked wearied and haggard. His 
duties were not neglected, though 
sickness and sadness may have 
weighed him down. He began a 
series of lectures on the doctrines 
of the church which unhappily were 
never to be completed. On the 
third Sunday before his death, in 
making an appeal to his parishioners 
for funds to finish the cathedral, he 
enumerated the many other works 
he wished to undertake, and stated 
that he trusted he had ten or fifteen 
years of life before him wherein to 
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accomplish these works. The meet- 
ing which he had called for that 
afternoon was poorly attended, 
and the amount subscribed not 
nearly what he expected.’ It was 
noticed that this troubled him; for 
he loved to stand well with his peo- 
ple always, and he took this as a 
sign that his popularity was on the 
wane. 

On Saturday, the 22d of July, 
he complained of being unwell, but 
it did not prevent him from speak- 
ing as usual at the three churches 
on the morrow. He never allowed 
his own sufferings to interfere with 
what he considered his duty. None 
of the many who heard him that 
day surmised that the shadow of 
death was then on him, and that on 
the following Sunday they would 
see the corpse of the speaker laid 
out on the same altar. On Mon- 
day, still feeling unwell, he drove to 
his residence at the Northwest Arm, 
thinking that a little rest and quiet 
would restore him to his usual 
health. The next day, growing 
worse, and no doubt feeling his 
end approaching, he told his at- 
tendants to drive him to the glebe- 
house and to write to Rome. 
Next day the whole community 
was startled to hear that the arch- 
bishop was stricken down by con- 
gestion of the brain; that he was 
delirious ; that he had been given 
up by the doctors; and that his 
death was hourly expected. 

A gloom seemed to have fallen 
over the city. The streets leading 
to the glebe-house were filled all 
the next day and late into the 
night with a noiseless throng; and 
hour after hour the whisper went 
from one to another, “ He still lives, 
but there’s no hope.” All this 
time the dying prelate remained 
unconscious. ‘The heavy breathing 
and the dull pulse were all that told 
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the watchful and sorrowing attend- 
ants that he yet lived. -From his 
bedroom to the drawing-room, in 
which he had at times received 
such a brilliant company, they car- 
ried the dying man for air. Those 
who wished were allowed in to see 
him; but he saw not the anxious 
faces that gazed sorrowfully for a 
moment and then passed away; he 
heard not the low chant of the Lit- 
any for the Dying that was borne 
out through the open windows on the 
still night-air; he knew not of the 
tears that were shed by those who 
loved and honored him, and who 
could not, in the presence of death, 
repress or hide their sorrow. At 
midnight on Thursday, the 27th 
of July, the bell of the cathedral 
tolled out to tell the quiet city 
that the good archbishop lived no 
more. 

The next day, in the same apart- 
ment, the corpse was laid in state, 
and was visited by hundreds of all 
creeds and classes, who came to 
take their last look at all that re- 
mained on earth of the wearied 
worker who had at last found rest. 
What were the thoughts of many 
who looked upon that face, now fix- 
ed in death? Among the throng 
were those who had come to- him 
weighed down by sorrow and sin, 
and had left him lightened of their 
loads and strengthened in their re- 
solutions of atonement and amend- 
ment by his eloquent words of ad- 
vice. Some had felt his wide- 
spreading charity; for his ear and 
heart were ever open to a tale of 
distress, and he gave with a free 
and open hand, and his tongue 
never told of what his hand let fall. 
The general feeling was one of be- 
reavement; for the great multi- 
tude of his people knew not his 
worth till they had lost him. Who 
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would take his place? They 
might find his equal in learning, 
in eloquence, even in work; but 
could they find one in whom were 
united all the qualities that had so 
eminently fitted him for the posi- 
tion he so ably filled? Perhaps 
there were others present who had 
to regret that they had misjudged 
him, that they had been uncharit- 
able in their thoughts toward him, 
that they had not assisted as they 
should have done the great, good, 
and unselfish man who had worked 
not to enrich or exalt himself, but 
who had worn out his life in the 
struggle for the welfare of his peo- 
ple and the glory of his church, 

In his loved cathedral, the un- 
finished monument of his life, now 
draped in mourning, the last sad and 
solemn rites of the Catholic Church 
were performed by the bishops and 
clergy who had been ordained by 
him, who knew him so well and 
loved him so deeply. He was fol- 
lowed to his last resting-place by 
the civil and military authorities, 
by the clergymen of other denomi- 
nations, and by hundreds of all 
creeds, classes, and colors, who 
could not be deterred by the rain, 
which fellin torrents, from testifying 
their respect for him who was hon- 
ored and esteemed by all. 

We may add that the late and 
much-lamented archbishop was 
ever the sincere and faithful friend 
of the Superior of the Paulist com- 
munity. Among the first of their 
missions was one at St. John; and 
the archbishop afterwards called 
them also to his cathedral at Hali- 
fax. Both superior and congrega- 
tion, no less than his own people, 
owe Dr. Connolly a debt of grati- 
tude which it would indeed be diffi- 
cult to pay. 


The character of Archbishop 
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Connolly was marked by an ardent 
zeal for the faith; a magnanimity 
which, whenever the occasion called 
for its exercise, rose above all human 
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considerations whatever, even of 
his own life; and a charity that was 
not limited either by nationality, 
race, or religious creed, 
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Memoirs OF THE RIGHT REVEREND SI- 
MON WM. GABRIEL Brute, D.D., FIRST 
BisHor oF Vincennes. With sketches 
describing his recollections of scenes 
connected with the French Revolu- 
tion, and extracts from his Journal. 
By the Rt. Rev. James Roosevelt Bay- 
ley, D.D., Bishop of Newark. New 
York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety. 13876. 

The Catholic Church in America has 
reason to be thankful that the seeds of 
faith were sown on her shores by some 
of the most eminent and holy men that 
ever lived. The names of Cheverus, Fla- 
get, Carroll, Dubois, and Gallitzin might 
be fittingly blazoned on the same scroll 
with those of an Augustine, a Gregory, 
or an Ambrose. To the untiring labors, 
profound piety, and extensive learning 
of these men Catholic faith and senti- 
ment in our land owe their freshness and 
vitality. To their devotion to the Holy 
See, and strictest adherence to all that is 
orthodox and canonical, American Ca- 
tholics owe their unity and their ardent 
attachment to the fortunes of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff. And if the distinguished 
ecclesiastics just mentioned contributed 
much to secure those glorious results, 
more still even did that prince of mis- 
sionaries and model of bishops, Simon 
William Gabriel Bruté. The growing 
interest manifested in this admirable cha- 
racter is full, timely, and calculated to 
do much good. As a man he was emi- 
nently human, feeling for his fellows with 
a keenness of sensibility which could 
alone grow out of a heart that throbbed 
with every human emotion. This fea- 
ture of high humanity also it was which 
gave that many-sidedness to his charac- 
ter, making it full-orbed and polished 
ad unguem. Thus viewed, he was in truth 
tolus teres atgue rotundus. His constantly- 
outgoing sympathies brought him into 
the closest relations with his people, and 


magnate or peasant believed that in him 
they had found one who could peculiarly 
understand themselves. Nature endow- 
ed him with just those gifts which pre- 
eminently fitted him for missionary life. 
Lithe, agile, and compactly built, he 
could endure exposure and privation be- 
yond most men. Constantly cheerful, 
and with a mind which was a storehouse 
of the most varied and interesting know- 
ledge, he could illumine darkness itself 
and convert despondency into joy. Tra- 
velling at all seasons and at all hours, 
his presence was everywhere hailed with 
delight, and many a cot and mansion 
among the regions of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains watched and welcomed his 
presence. So inured was he to hard 
labor that he deemed a journey of fifty- 
two miles in twelve hours a mere baga- 
telle. And the quaintness with which 
he relates those wonderful pedestrian 
achievements, interspersing his recital 
with humorous and sensible allusions 
to wayside scenes, is not only interest- 
ing, but serves often to reveal the simple 
and honest character of the man. His 
English to the end retained a slightly 
Gallic flavor, which, so far from impair- 
ing interest in what he has written, has 
lent it a really pleasing piquancy. He 
thus records one of his trips: ‘‘ The 
next morning after I had celebrated 
Mass at the St. Joseph’s, I started 
on foot for Baltimore, without saying 
a word to anybody, to.speak to the Archbi- 
shop. .. . Stopped at Taneytown at Fa- 
ther Lochi’s, and got something to eat. 
At Winchester found out that I had not 
a penny in my pocket, and was obliged 
to get my dinner on credit. . . . In going 
I read three hundred and eighty-eight 
pages in Anquetil’s history of France; 
. . « fourteen pages of Cicero De Offcits ; 
three chapters in the New Testament ; my 
Office ; recited the chapelet three times.” 
As a worker he was indefatigable ; nay, 
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he courted toil, and the prospect of a 
long and arduous missionary service fill- 
ed him with delight. Not content with 
preaching, administering the sacraments, 
and visiting the sick and poor, he was 
constantly drawing on his unbounded 
mental resources for magazine articles, 
controversial, philosophic, and _histori- 
cal. He longed to spread the light of 
truth everywhere, and to refute error and 
recall the erring was the chief charm of 
his life. He had early formed the habit 
of committing to paper whatever particu- 
larly impressed him, and recommended 
this practice to all students as the most 
effectual mnemonic help, and as accus- 
toming them to precision and exactness. 
His admirable notes on the French Rev- 
olution were the ncrmal outcome of the 
habit of close observation which this 
practice engendered. Nothing escaped 
his notice, and the slightest meritorious 
act on the part of a friend or acquaint- 
ance drew from him the most gracious 
encomiums, whilst the reprova! of faults 
was always governed by extreme consid- 
eration and charity. Consecrated first 


Bishop of Vincennes, much against his 
will, he entered on his new field of labor 
with the same zeal and love of duty which 
had characterized him as missionary and 


teacher at Mt. St. Mary’s. The limitless 
distances he had to travel over in his 
infant diocese never daunted him. Four 
or five hundred miles on horseback, over 
prairie and woodland, had no terrors for 
him, who bore a light heart and an ever 
cheerful soul within him, praising and 
blessing God at every step for thus al- 
lowing him to do what was pleasing to 
the divine will. What he most regretted 
was his separation from the friends he 
left behind at Mt. St. Mary’s. He hada 
Frenchman’s love of places as well as 
of persons, and he accordingly suffered 
much from the French complaint of 
nostalgia, or home-sickness. But no- 
thing with him stood in the way of duty ; 
and when the fat was pronounced, he 
went on his new way rejoicing. His 
memory will grow among us ‘‘as a fair 
olive-tree in plains, and as a plane-tree 
by the waters”; “like a palm-tree in 
Cades, and as a rose-plant in Jericho.” 
When such another comes among us, our 
prayer should be, Serus in calum redeas. 
The Most Rev. Archbishop of Balti- 
more has honored himself by thus hon- 
oring the memory of a saintly bishop ; 
and whoever knows the graces of style 
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which the fluent pen of Archbishop Bay- 
ley distils will not delay a moment in 
obtaining this delightful volume. 


THE Voice oF CREATION AS A WITNESS 
TO THE MIND OF ITs DIVINE AUTHOR. 
Five Lectures. By Frederick Canon 
Oakeley, M.A. London: Burns & 
Oates. 1876. New York: The Ca- 
tholic Publication Society. 

This little volume bears the undoubted 

impress of a high reverence for the Crea- 
tor. It is not a mere refutation of athe- 
istical opinions, as is the celebrated work 
of Paley, but an eloquent tribute to the 
divine beneficence as made manifest in 
the works of nature. Everywhere and 
in all things the author, looking through 
the eyes of faith, beholds the finger of 
God—not alone in those marvels of skill 
and design in which the animal and ve- 
getable worlds abound, but in those ap- 
parent anomalies which the unseeing 
and unreflecting multitude often pro- 
nounce to be the dismal proofs of pur- 
poselessness. Canon Oakeley, however, 
is not a mere pietist, but a highly cul- 
tured, scientific man withal, and so grap- 
ples with the latest objections of god 
less philosophers, and disposes of then. 
in a satisfactory manner. In his letter 
of approbation his Eminence Cardinal 
Manning thus expresses himself: ‘“ The 
argument-of the third lecture on the 
‘ Vestiges of the Fall’ seems to me espe- 
cially valuable. I confess the prevalence 
of evil, physical and moral, has never 
seemed to me any real argument against 
the goodness of the Creator, except on 
the hypothesis that mankind has no will, 
or that the will of man is not free. 
If the freedom of the will has made the 
world actually unhappy, the original 
creation of God made it both actually 
and potentially happy. . . . What God 
made man marred.” His Eminence pro- 
nounces the book to be both “ convinc- 
ing and persuasive,” with which high 
approval we commend it to the attention 
of our readers. 


UNION WITH Our Lorpb JEsUs CHRIST IN 
HIS PRINCIPAL MysTERIES. For all 
seasons of the year. By the Rev. 
F. John Baptist Saint Jure,S.J. New 
York; Sadlier & Co. 1876, 

Father Saint Jure flourished in the 
seventeenth century and is known as the 
author of several spiritual works. The 
present volume, which is a good transla- 
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tion of one of these works, published in 
a neat and convenient form, is intended 
asa help to meditation during the va- 
rious seasons of the ecclesiastical year. 
It is very well adapted for that purpose— 
simple, brief, easy of use, and in every 
way practical. 


Reav Lire. By Madame Mathilde Fro- 
ment. Translated from the French by 
Miss Newlin. Baltimore: Kelly, Piet 
& Co. 1876. 

Real life is, generally speaking, a dull 
enough thing to depict. The living of a 
good Christian family life has nothing 
outwardly heroic in it, however much 
heroism there may be, and indeed must 
be, concealed under the constant calm 
of its exterior. For Christianity, in its 
smallest phase, is eminently heroic. It 
is just such a life that Madame Froment 
has taken up in the present volume, and 
out of it she has constructed a useful 
and, on the whole, an interesting narra- 
tive. The narrator is the heroine, who 
begins jotting down her experiences, 
hopes, thoughts, aspirations, while still 
a girl within the convent walls. On the 
twenty third page she is married, and 
thenceforth she gives us the story. of 
her married life, its crosses and trials 
The whole 


as well as its pleasures. 
story is told in the first person, and in 


the form of a diary. This is rather a try- 
ing* method, especially as in the earlier 
portions of the narrative Madame Fro- 
ment scarcely catches the free, thought- 
less spirit, the freshness and naiveté of a 
young girl just out of a convent and en- 
tering the world. Then, too, many of 
the entries in the diary are remarkable 
for nothing but their brevity. Of course 
this may be a very good imitation of a 
diary, but too frequent indulgence in 
such practice is likely to make a very 
poor book. As the narrative advances, 
however, the interest deepens, and the 
whole will be found worthy of perusal. 
The translation, with the exception of 
an occasional localism, is free, vigorous, 
and happy. 


New Publications. 


SILVER PITCHERS AND INDEPENDENCE. 
A Centennial Love-Story. By Louisa 
M. Alcott. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1876. 

Of course our Centennial would not 
be complete without its Centennial lite- 
rature. We have had odes, poems, and 
all manner of bursts of song which might 
have been better, judged from a literary 
point of view, but which all possess the 
one undeniable character of genuine and 
unbounded enthusiasm. It was but 
proper, therefore, that we should have 
some Centennial story telling, and we are 
glad that the task has fallen into no worse 
hands then those of Miss Alcott. This 
lady has already recommended herself 
to the reading public bya series of fresh, 
sprightly, and very readable little vol- 
umes. She tells a story well. She is 
not pretentious, yet never low, and the 
English has not suffered at her hands. 
Of late it has somehow become the vogue 
among so-called popular writers to sup- 
ply true tact and the power to enlist in- 
terest by a sort of double-entendre style 
which, if it does not run into downright 
indecency, is atleast prurient ; and, alas! 
that we should have to say that our lady 
writers especially lay themselves open to 
this charge. 

To our own credit be it said that this 
reprehensible manner of writing is more 
common in England than among our- 
selves. Miss Alcott has avoided these 
faults ; and in saying this we consider we 
have said much in her praise. Her St/ver 
Pitchers is a charming little temperance 
story told in her best vein’ It is*some-, 
what New-Englandish, but that has its 
charms for some—ourselves, we must 
confess, among the number. Pity Miss 
Alcott could not understand that there 
are higher and nobler motives for tem- 
perance than the mere impulse it gives 
to worldly success and the desire to pos- 
sess a good name. The siren cup will 
never be effectually dashed aside by the 
tempted ones till prayer and supernatu- 
ral considerations come to their assist- 
ance. 








